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A Chester White with a Good Record—See Page 46 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS 


An Unparalleled Offer to Subscribers of This Journal 








Profits in Poultry 


New revised color plate edition, by James Rankin, — 8i 
P. H. Jacobs, T. M. Ferris, Burr Knapp, W. H. Rudd, ase la 
and others This new edition of what has always 154 Cuts 


been recognized as the standard work on poultry 
is nearly one-third larger than any previous edition, 
and has been fully brought up to the requirements 
of the present day. As denoted by the title of the 
book, most prominence is given to the side of poultry 
keeping which returns an income. The ways and 
means by which eggs or poultry can be grown ata 
profit are discussed in great detail. Experience of 
breeders and poultry farmers has been drawn upon 
freely, resulting in that breadth of view which can 
be obtained only by comparison of successf ul 
methods in actual practice. Attrac- 
ively bound ip illuminated covers. 


American 
Asriculture 


This is an adaptation of the “ New 
American 
Farm Book,” 
originally by 
R. L. Allen; 
Author of 
“Diseases of 
Domestic 
Animals,” 
and formerly 
Editor of the 
American 
Agriculturist, 
and later 
revised and 
enlarged by 
Lewis F. 
Allen, Author 
of “American 
Cattle,” Edi- 
tor of the 


Shorthorn Size, 
Herdbook, ete. —S ard ‘ 

age’ 
A valuable smnamenen 


feature of this 
present vol- 
ume is an 
introductory 
chapter of 20 
pages by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, the widely-known Associate 
Editor of the American Agriculturist. For the young man 
of rural tastes it is the best manualin print. For the work- 
ing farmer it is the most convenient handbook. It intel- 
ligently and fully discusses the various operations of farm 
life, and is invaluable to all engaged in agriculture. §ix- 
teen full page illustrations, Aitractive paper covers. 


“What Happened to 
Wisslesworth 


Most humorous book of the’ year, brimful of innocent 
fun. By W. 0. Fuller. “What Happened to Wigglesworth” 
is a book irresistibly laugh-compelling. What Mr. Wiggles. 
worth goes through with from the first chapter— when he 

Wescends the front stairs in the reactive embraces of an 


f old hoopskirt and a screen door—to the last, when we 


hear the dying reverberations of his wrath over the dis- 
covered fact that he has been striving to make butter from 
skimmilk, is enough to have utterly annihilated anyone 
more sensitively constructed than Mr. Wigglesworth. 


Offer A. 
we will send any one of the above books. 
Offer B. 
above described, postpaid. 
Offer C. 
Offer D. 


our Art Calendar elsewhere described. 


Size, 
5x Jin. 
650 Pages 
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Tllustrations 
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Flowers—Indoors and Out 


A familiar guide to the treatment of flowering and other plants in the house and 
garden. “Flowers—Indoors and Out” is the personal experience of one of the most 
auccessful and widely-known fioriculturists of this country. 
own practical experience what he has learned about growing plants. It isa book 


He writes from his 


for amateurs, written because there is a great and growing demand for 
a book that gets down to the amateur’s standpoint. It is brimful of 
hints and suggestions which every grower of flowers, either indoors or 
out, should have at hand for reference. The principles brought out 
should be mastered before success can be expected in this most entranc- 
ing line of work. Attractively bound in paper covers. 


Homemade Contrivances 
This volume abounds in valuable hints and suggestions and contains 
the best ideas gathered from scores of practical men inal! departments 
of farm labor 


The convent. 
Size, ences and 
5x Yin. appliances de- 


scribed in this 
work secure 
great com- 
forts to both 
manand beast 
and assist in 
disposing of 
the important 
work on the 


226 Pages 
62 Cuts 


farm. It con- 
tains in all 
over 1000 


devices for 
farm, garden, 
dairy and 
workshop. It 
is certain 
that every 
progressive 
farmer, gare 
dener and 
householder 
will find very much of interest 
and value in this volume. In 
“Homemade Contrivances” 
there are some 750 illustrations, 
an average of more than one to 
each page, plainiy drawn and 
nicely printed. Handsomely 
bound in illuminated paper 
eovers. This book should be in 
the hands of every forehanded man. Many hints and sugges, 
tions will pay for it many times over. He who secures this 
book can quickly avail himself in a thousand ways of the 
inventive talent and experience of others in similar lines of 
work. It is certain that every progressive farmer, gardener 
and householder will find very much of interest and value in 
this volume. 


What Happened to 
Wisslesworth 


40 chaptera—each a laughable experience. 40 full page illustrations, 
We are sure every reader will feel grateful for the constant laughter 
caused by the perusal of Mr. Wigglesworth’s words and doings, eided as 
they are by the original drawings made for each chapter by E. D. Allen, 
who has proved himself a master at catching poor Mr. Wigglesworth at 
all the climaxes of his misfortunes. Mark Twain, Frank R. Stockton 
and John Kendrick Bangs endorse the book most strongly. Robert 
J. Burdette writes a preface — but, as he says, the book is amply able 
to stand for itself. Nicely bound in paper covers. Never before sold 
except in cloth and at $1.50 per copy. 











HOW TO GET THEM 


To any new or old subscriber who immediately sends us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to this journal, and 10 cents extra for postage ($/./0 in all), 
To any new or old subscriber who sends us $2.00 fora two years’ subscription to this journal, we will send any fweo of the books 


To any old subscriber who sends us $1. OO for his own subscription, and at the same time $7.00 for a mew yearly subscriber to this journal ($2.00 
in all), we will send to the old subscriber any tiaree of the above described books, and to the new subscriber, our Art Calendar elsewhere described. 
To any old subscriber who sends us $2.60 for a two years’ subscription for himself, and at the same time $4.00 additional fora mew 
yearly subscriber to this journal ($3.00 in ali), we will send to the old subscriber all five of the above described books, and to the new subscriber 


1a Should you desire the Calendar elsewhere described in addition to such books as you may select, we will send same on receipt of ten cents to defray 


postage if ordered at the same time. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtea. 
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Improvement of the Dairy Cow. 
PROF I. PB. BOBERTS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


HIS subject has been treated 
often and ably, yet I believe 
something more can be said in 

Wie regard to it which may assist 
ES at least the young farmer and 
ax those who have not yet studied 
the subject carefully. Every cow is just as 
good asshe can be. Iier product equals her in- 
heritance,the food she consumes and assimilates, 
and her treatment. This last is often for con- 
country dairyman all this sounds well, but he 
venience called “environment.” To the up- 
says I want something more specific. I know 
an animal which comes from a long line of 
‘unusually productive ancestors is likely to be 
more productive than an animal having in- 
ferior ancestors. But how did this animal 
come to be superior to most others of its kind? 
If I may but learn this secret then I can myself, 
in time, breed superior animals. But too often 
when 1 have used one of these superior male 
animals, his offspring are little or no better 
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the food and environment have been changed 
also. Was the improvement in these grades as 
shown by increased products when they came 
to maturity due to the conversion of the man 
to the iron in his blood or to the blue blood of 
the sire whose ancestors were from across the 
salted seas? 

The tendency has been to give all the credit 
to the sire and none to the boss of the sire. A 
man may be the father of a child, but the 
teacher is likely to be the father of the man. 
“As the twig is bent so is the tree inclined.” 
As the cow and calf are nourished the pail is 
filled. No one has a higher appreciation of a 
good, pure bred, or a poorer opinion of a scrub 
full blood than I have. I wish the dairyman 
could grasp the subject as a whole and not 
divide it up into vulgar and improper fractions, 
the numerators of which are certain never to 
make a complete unit. Would the dairyman 
better place at the head of his herd a full 
blooded male? Most certainly, if he can secure 
a really good one and provided further that if 
he aims at improvement he will improve the 
focd of the herd, make it, the herd, more com- 


No 2 


tion that they would disgrace the herd to 
which the bull is sent. If the dairy cows are 
to be improved a more vigorous weeding out 
must be practiced by the breeders of pure bred 
cattle. These remarks are made in no spirit of 
captious criticism, but with the view of show- 
ing that if improvement is secured it naturally 
should egin at the fountain head. 

When a good male is placed at the head of a 
herd the food of the cows should approximate 
in efficiency and productive power that used in 
the herd from which the bull was taken, or the 
tendency to reversion and deterioration in the 
illy nourished cows is likely to counteract the 
improvement that should be secured by reason 
of the improved sire. One summer of inade- 
quate fcod supply. or one winter on short, 
innutritious rations may lower the productive 
power of the herd for years. The dairyman 
may wonder why the improved blood introduced 
does not produce more marked beneficial re- 
sults. He fails to note that it is the man and 
not the bull that is at fault. Having placed a 
good male at the head of the herd and having 
furnished a full supply of nutritious food, there 
is yet danger that the poten- 





producers than the nonde- 
scripts upon which he was 
bred. I am discouraged and 
have lost faith in full blooded 
animals. This doubting 
Thoms cannot be ignored. 
You cannot silence him by 
making fun of him or by 
dodging his persistent «ques- 
tions. He must be answered. 
Don't worry if the answer 
does not convince him. With 
that you have nothing to do. 

We may start with the fact 
that all of the cattle of New 
York except the full bloods 
are grades, and many of them 
are excellent. We may also 
affirm that too large a per 
cent of the full bloods are 
only of average quality or 
below it. How were so many 
good nondescripts produced? 
The term ‘‘nondescript’’ I use 
to indicate animals without 
recorded pedigrees and of 
which little or nothing is 








tial improvement may be lost 
by sheer carelessness, such 
as irregular milking and 
feeding, exposure for a few 
hours several times during 
the winter to the merciless 
sleet and the piercing winds. 
Add to this unkindness, un- 
comfortable stables and an 
uninstructed dairyman. 
These environments. will 
tend so mightily towards 
deterioration that even the 
improved blood and _ food 
combined cannot overcome 
them. Success in the dairy 
comes from instructed ad- 
ministration. The cow is as 
good as she can be. The man 
is the greatest controlling 
factor. If he is a trained 
thoroughbred his cows will 
show liberal profits and it 
will matter little to him 
whether his herd is composed 
of full bloods, high grades, 








known of their breeding, but 
nevertheless show unmis- 
takably that they have received more or less of 
their blood from some _ distinctive breed. 
Were the imported qualities of the nondescripts 
due to this infusion of the blood of some dis- 
tinctive breed? Yes and no. I will .try to 
make this answer clear by describing briefly 
what has been happening. 

A dairyman “got converted” at some dairy 
convention and purchased a moderately good 
bull of some distinctive breed. This conver- 
sion, though at the eleventh hour, was genuine. 
The dairyman took good care of the newly pur- 
chased bull, observed the cows more closely and 
fed and cared for them just a little better than 
formerly. When the half blood calves appeared 
they became pets. He loved them better than 
he had the former ring-streaked and speckled 
calves because they had more or less of the 
distinctive colors and characteristics of the full 
blooded sire. He calls his bull a thorough- 
bred. That word is a full mouthful; how he 
likes the sound of it. The man has been 
changed quite as much as the calves. Hence 


SIX POPULAR CANTALOUPES IN THE SOUTH — See Page 41 


fortable and give more rational care. No one 
of these three factors cannot well be ignored. 

Let me emphasize again that. the animal is 
just as good as it can be, and always expresses 
in its growth; person dnd products an exact 
average of all the units of energy and control 
which enter into its being. If more is desired 
more must be supplied; better inheritance or 
better food or better environment, and better 
still, all combined simultaneously. If any one 
of these factors of improvement is left out, the 
retardation may produce deterioration although 
one factor tended to improvement, the minus 
factor being of greater potency than the plus 
factor. 

The dairymen of the state purchase each year 
many pure bred bulls. They should purchase 
many more; they do not purchase as many as 
they should because they too often get poor 
ones.,This is largely due to the fact that the 
breeders of full blooded cattle, at least some 
breeders, persist in selling bull calves from 
inferior dams. Dams so poor in milk produc- 


low grades or nondescripts 
so long as they are good and 
steadily improving. The greater the knowledge 
and skill of the dairyman the more exact will 
be his accounts with each individual cow. The 
greater the desire for improvement, the larger 
the number of animals sent to the slaughter 
pen—not sold to his neighbors. The more in- 
telligent the proprietor the more calves will he 
rear that he may have large numbers of heifers 
of the improved sort which, in turn, will make 
it possible to eliminate greater numbers of ani- 
mals whose credits but slightly exceed their 
debits, and that he may have the great pleasure 
of heiping to clear the earth of dead heads by 
eating them up. Then the public will ask 
“what meat doth this wealthy dairyman feed 
upon that he has grown so great and rich?” 
ee 

Fertilizer for Cane—Sulphate of ammonia is 
the best form of nitrogen for sugar cane, with 
cottonseed meal -a close second. Fish scrap, 
nitrate of soda and a tankage are also valuable. 
The high cost of the sulphate may not always 
permit its use | 
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The Most Practical Farm Fences. 
FIRST PRIZE ARTICLE IN OUR FENCE AND 
FENCING CONTRIBU TIONS—HEDGES MAKE 


FENCES AND WIND-BREAKS-—BARBED 
WIRE 


GOOD 
WIRE UNSATISFACTORY—-WOVEN 
FENCES NEARLY PERFECT—WRITTEN BY J. O. 


SHROYER, NEBRASKA. 





Twenty-three years ago I settled upon an un- 
improved prairie farm where there was not 
enough timber to build a fire, to say nothing of 
fencing. My first fence was a small lot for 
hogs, made ‘of hard pine boards and white 
cedar posts. The boards are nearly all gone 
but I have reset a number of the white cedar 
posts and find them in fairly good condition 
after more than 20 years. 


PLANTED HEDGE SEED. 

I gathered a load of osage hedge apples and 
tiled them up, covering with a little prairie hay. 
In the spring I washed out the seed and raised 
enough plants to set three miles of hedge on 
my own place besides selling $70 worth to 
neighbors. My hedges made splendid wind- 
breaks, excellent fences and afforded shade for 
stock in summer as well as shelter from the 
winter's storms. 

But a full grown hedge takes up a great deal 
of land and becomes unsightly and to keep one 
trimmed requires considerable work. Yet the 
satisfaction afforded by a well-kept hedge will 
repay anyone who appreciates its beauty. 
When laying any hedges I left a nice, straight 
one every two rods and these developed into 
fine trees. Now whenever I want a lot of good 
posts I cut out these trees. The osage post is 
the best on earth. It will outlast any other, 
is not easily broken and after being thoroughly 
seasoned will hold a nail or staple until it 
rusts away. I have some only 3 inches in 
diameter that were set 19 years ago and they 
are still solid. 

I have also used much barbed wire fence and 
have horses that show the villainous nature of 
the fence. But little barbed wire is now sold in 
this vicinity. Then I have tried the woven 
lath and wire fence. This was all right for a 
time but soon the laths rotted off at the lower 
wires near the ground and the winds shook the 
fence and caused it to sway back and forth until 
the staples were pulled out. If the fence had 
to be moved it was sure to get out of order. In 
every way it proved about the most ex- 
pensive of any fence I tried and about the most 
unsatisfactory. 

SATISFACTORY WOVEN WIRE. 

Then when woven wire fences came into use 
I tried them in my search for a perfect fence 
and here I believe I have the best thing yet 
known. Having so much old wire on the place 
I have generally used the 30-inch fence with 
two tightly stretched barbed wires above it. 
Where hogs are prone to root under I put one 
wire with barbs at the bottom. Such a fence, 
if well put up, will turn any beast on my place. 
It is neat, as one can mow to the very side of it 
with a machine and is the most lasting of all, 

FENCES FOR GARDENS AND YARDS. 

For garden or yard fences get a closely woven 
40-inch fence and one that looks neat. You 
can rest easy so far as stock and poultry are 
concerned. For field fences I have the stay 6 
inches apart on some and a foot on the re- 
mainder. Of course the ones with the upright 
stays 6 inches apart are the best for pigs. 
I prefer perpendicular stays rather than zigzaz 
or diamond shape. I have used the coil spring 


and soft wire and like the latter much tie best, 
for if kept well stretched it will be the more 
likely to retain its original form and _ will 
not break so easily. 

When. I wish to put up a new fence row, I get 
stretchers kept by the dealers, as they are more 


MID-WINTER TOPICS 


powerful than those ordinarily in use. In fact, 
if I have any considerable amount of fence to 
put up I get the dealer or agent to come and do 
the work. 

USE THE BEST POSTS. 

I use only the best of posts. I have good 
long ones for the corners, setting them 4 to 
5 feet in the ground. I‘ bore holes about 6 
inches from bottom of post and drive two old 
iron rods through, having the ends project a 
foot on each side, hence I have to dig a large 
hole. When the soil is tamped in level with 
these rods I put in four flat rocks, one on each 
end of.a rod and continue tamping in soil. 
If this is well done and a good brace put on at 
the top the post will never give. 

Remember in putting up a fence of this sort 
that the end posts have to bear all the strain. 
The others are to simply keep the fence in posi- 
tion. Be sure that end and corner posts are 
well set and weil braced. I have always had 
plenty of good heavy osage posts for the cor- 
ners, but if I did not would get fair sized tele- 
phone poles and saw them the right length, not 
less than 8 or 9 feet. 


PLACE FENCES CLOSE TO THE GROUND. 
The lower wire should be not more than an 
inch from the surface of the ground, unless a 
barbed wire is stretched below, then it might 
be 2 inches from the surface. If it is more 
than that hogs will learn to push under to get 
weeds or grain on the other side and will thus 
learn to creep through. 

The woven wire fence is the only perfect gar- 
den fence. I recently saw one made with 25 
parallel wires and with stays so close together 
that it would turn even a rabbit. But few 
would need a fence so high as this, but it pays 
to get one closely woven. Were I now laying 
out a new farm I would use only two sorts of 
fences. When I wanted to have windbreaks and 
shelter from storms and sun I would plant 
hedges, and in all other places put woven wire 
fences. They would all be built permanently 
and the fields so arranged that no changes in 
fences would have to be made in future years. 


Building a Logging Road. 


Cc. O, ORMSBEE, VERMONT, 








Some years ago I spent a winter drawing logs 
in a lumber camp in northern Wisconsin. 
There were three teams in the camp and each 
aimed to draw 10,000 feet at a load. Sometimes 
we fell short but often we went beyond, and, 
in the spring a computation showed the average 
load to have been 10,460 feet. Of course we had 
good horses, good sleds and good logs, but the 
end was reached chiefly by reason of the excel- 
lence of the roads. The logs were large and 
generally 16 feet long, and the sleds were made 
expressly for drawing them, having bunks 14 
feet long and runners 9 feet apart. 

As there were three teams drawing logs, so 
there were three separate gangs of men cutting, 
each gang having its own skidding teams and 
skidways and logging road, so that but one team 
was allowed on a road. -To me it seemed a 
needless expense to build and keep in repair 
so many roads, and I was full of suggestions 
for lessening the cost of transportation, but I 
soon found that the lumbermen knew their 
business and that my suggestions merely 
showed my ignorance. Had two or more teams 
used the same road, frequent meetings would 
have been unavoidable and the cost of main- 
taining separate roads was much less than the 
inconvenience of the frequent meetings would 
have been. There were other camps in the 
vicinity, where it was impossible, or at least 
impracticable, to build a separate road for each 


team. In all such instances a return road was 
built. The logging teams were never allowed 
to meet each other. . 


The roads were staked out in as nearly 
straight lines as possible. Then we cleared 
them of all trees, logs, brush and other ob- 
structions, making them a little more than 16 
feet wide. Sometimes we deviated a little: to 
the right or to the left in order to avoid a large 
tree, but never more than 2 feet, and the devia- 
tions were always made in such long and gentle 
curves as to be almost imperceptible. Every 
tree growing between where the runners were 
intended to travel was chopped out by the roots. 

The land was nearly level so we had little to 
do in the line of grading except where we de- 
scended from the upland to the landing on the 
bank of the river into which we rolled our logs. 
At the descent spoken of the road crossed a 
hollow 120 feet wide, 12 feet deep at one side 
and 3 feet deep at the other and turned at an 
angle of 15 degrees. Here in New England, 
our teamsters would merely call this a “bad 
place” and drive recklessly into it expecting 
the horses would keep out of the way of the 
sled and realizing on the momentum of the 
load to carry it to the opposite bank. But we 
did nothing of the kind. 

We cut logs 3 feet in diameter and placed 
them 8 or 10 feet apart across the road the 
entire width of the hollow. These served for 
piers. Then we cut other logs and laid them 
across the piers for stringers. Then we rolled 
old logs and culls upon the stringers until we 
had a smooth even grade from one bank to the 
top of the other, with the outer side several 
inches higher near the curve. 

Although the land was nearly level, it was 
interspersed with numerous little hillocks and 
hollows. All the knolls were cut down and the 
hollows filled. It required a good deal of work 
and was an expensive job, but the end justified 
the cost, for we had a road as solid and level 
as a railroad bed, and each team drew as many 
feet of lumber as 20 teams could rave done 
upon a road where merely the underbrush 
had been removed. 

We made a roller, using a log 3 feet in diam- 
eter for the purpose, and whenever there 
came a fall of snow we rolled it down. Then 
we had a sled upon which was a huge tank. 
Whenever it was necessary we filled the tank 
with water and drove over the road. In the 
bottom of the tank there was a small faucet and 
we would drive so that the faucet would come 
just over the sled-track. The faucet was opened 
alittle to allow a smail stream of water to trickle 
down upon the track. In this manner we 
would go over the entire road, up on one track 
and down on the other, until all the sled tracks 
were covered with a smooth coating of ice. We 
had, also, a brush made of birch twigs and 
small limbs which we attached to a sled and 
used to sweep tracks whenever there was a fall 
of snow so light as not to require the use of 
the roller. ; 

All the roads were under the supervision of 
one man, who did nothing but keep them in 
repair, and who was allowed as many assist- 
ants as he might desire. His competency may 
be attested by-the fact that he received the 
highest pay of any man in the camp, and was 
second only to the foreman in authority. It 
would, of course, be impossible to build such 
roads in a hilly or mountainous region, but the 
maxim of the Wisconsin lumberman, that the 
success of the winter’s work depends more upon 
the condition of the logging road than upon 
any other feature, holds good in every part of 
the country. 


——> 


Lime when applied to sandy upland soiks 
poor in humus proved wnprofitable in some 
Alabama tests. Cowpeas and velvet beans, 
however, on these same lands proved very ef- 
fective fertilizers for corn when plowed under. 
Beggar weed increases the yield of corn, but 
to a smaller extent than velvet beans. 
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A Valuable Cover Crop. 


Cc. B. LANE, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Crimson clover has been found hardy in New 
Jersey and is successfully grown in every 
county from Cape May to Sussex. It is adapted 
for a wide variety of conditions, both in refer- 
ence to character of soil and method and time 
of seeding, though not as a substitute for red 
clover. The best results have been obtained 
when sown the last of July, althcugh good re- 
sults have been secured when secded as late 
as the middle of September. Twelve pounds of 
seed per acre have been found sufficient. The 
seed takes better when lightly covered. 

This crop in common with all other farm 
crops, requires good soils for its best develop- 
ment, though it is well adapted for light lands, 
catching readily and growing well where red 
clover will not thrive, and also making use of 
the mineral constituents not available to the 
cereals. Fifteen tons of green clover per acre 
may he secured under favorable conditions, 
though very much larger yields have been re- 
ported. Regarded as a green manure, parti- 
cularly as furnishing nitrogen derived from the 
air, crimson cloves possesses many advantages 
due to its time of growth and development. A 
crop at the experiment station, six inches high, 
April 24, showed an accumulation of nitrogen 
in the whole plant at the rate of 104 pounds per 
acre, an amount equivalent to that contained in 
ten tons of city manure, or 648 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, costing $15. The crop secured at 
this date may be utilized for early vegetables, 
potatoes, melons, etc, crops usually benefited 
by liberal applications of nitrogenous manures, 

May 12 a crop averaging 13 inches high, 
which in many sections can be utilized as a 
manure for late potatoes, corn and orchards, 
contained nitrogen at the rate of 160 pounds 
per acre, worth $25.50. The plant at maturity 
showed nitrogen at the rate of 200 pounds per 
acre, or an amount equivalent to that contained 
in 20 tons of city manure, which would cost in 
that form $30. The composition and diges- 
tibility of this plant show it to be superior to 
red clover, and when seasons are favorable for 
early hay making, the product secured is not 
excelled by any of our farm crops as a feed for 
all purposes, with the possible exception of 
alfalfa. Red clover as a clover crop does not 
possess any important advantages over crimson 
clover in New Jersey, but as a crop for for- 
age or hay, of course, it is not comparable, as 
is a perennial plant, and matures at a different 
time than crimson clover. 
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Humus Conserves Moisture—Soils contain- 
ing a high percentage of humus always show 
more moisture than those containing a low 
percentage. In other words, humus is a great 
aid in the conservation of soil moisture. 


PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE 


Desirable Cantaloupes for Southern Markets. 





While many cantaloupes produced in Georgia 
are shipped to northern markets, there are 
many fields in the vicinity of larger cities and 
smaller towns where they are raised for home 
and local markets profitably. Occasionally 
large loads of melons, uniform in size and shape 
are seen in the local markets. Many of these 
are of questionable quality. Mixing usually 
results by saving the seed grown in patches 
where several varieties are raised. More at- 
tention should be given to keeping the varieties 
grown pure. By better selection and more 
careful work, farmers, even in local markets in 
the south, cannot only improve the quality of 
their fruit but give better satisfaction in the 
markets with their product. 

For local markets, size frequently takes pref- 
erence over quality. For several seasons the 
xyeorgia experiment station has tested 40 to 50 
varieties and by careful selection has found the 
following among the best for local markets: 
(1) Augusta, (2) Anne Arundel, (3) New South, 
(4) Delmonico, (5) Chicago Market, and (6) 
Long Island Beauty. All these are shown in 
our illustration on Page 39, made from types of 
each grown at the Georgia experiment station. 

iti. 


Appreciative Words. 


Lack of space last week prevented our using a number 
of extracts from letters written by friends of American 
Agriculturist in appreciation of the anniversary of this 
magazine. Following are some of the additional “ kind 
words ** sent us: 

I have been brought to observe that, in the 
last few years, general farming has become 
more profitable and : 
farmers much more 
thrifty. I think this 
condition will con- 
tinue, for more and 
more the products of 
the farm are being 
made use of in special 
articles, at a higher 
price than of old. 
There is a tendency of 
the times to utilize the 
products of the farm 
more largely for 
human consumption and at better prices 
than have heretofore obtained. The thought 
of the manufacturer coupled with the 
thought of the progressive farmer is inter- 
esting, for, on the part of the manufacturers 
they devise plans for using the farmers’ produce 
at better prices, and on the part of the farmer, 
his thought tends to the production of the grain 
and live stock of better quality and by more 
economical methods. The result of all this 
means continued supremacy among the nations 
of the world.—[C. W. Post, Manufacturer of 
Health Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 





MR POST. 








Orange Judd’s name was a household word in 

the home of my father, John M. Lacey, forty- 
AR: five years ago out in 

Iowa. I congratulate 
you on the continued 
-Success of your great 
journal. The fittest 
only survive, and no 
newspaper can reach 
its sixtieth anniversary 
without deserving to 
do so.—[Congressmin 
John F. Lacey of Iowa. 

I never eat a loaf of 
bread or bite an apple 
; without being thank- 
ful to the Providence that has never helped to 
produce. I can congratulate you on your new 
printing machine, which I hope will be most 
efficient in extending your circulation and 
pleasing your readers—[Theodore L. De Vinne 
the Great Printer, New York City. 

An American newspaper which has attained 
to the age of 60 years has a claim to respec- 
tability and excellence 
which proves itself. It 
is a case of the survival 
of the fittest. But when 
to its age and its ripe- 
ness of judgment and 
experience special evi- 
dence is afforded of 
continued growth and 
virility, the public may }> 
well offer its tribute off 
appreciative compli- 
ment. Husbandry con- 
stitutes the basis of MR STUDEBAKER. 
our nation’s greatness and strength, and to be 
the representative friend and co-worker of the 
tillers of the soil is to occupy a proud position 
in the ranks of industry. I congratulate you 
on your distinguished achievements, and I 
congratulate the farmers of America on having 
such an able and admirable exponent of their 
important interests.—[J. M. Studebaker, Pres- 
ident Studebaker Brothers’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 





MR LACEY. 
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Grow Enough of all vegetables to supply your 
market and enough of each kind to supply each 
season. Make those in most demand, sell those 
which are least wanted. 


Killing Weeds by Chemicals—In a number 
of tests made by the Vermont experiment sta- 
tion it was found that arsenite of soda and 
the arsenic-sal-soda mixture are very satis- 
factory for killing weeds along walks and 
drives. These can be kept perfectly free of 
weeds by the use of these mixtures. A number 
of others are thoroughly satisfactory. 














A PLAIN BUT BUSINESSLIKE NEW YORK FARMSTEAD 


This businesslike farm owned by one of American Agriculturist’s subscribers, William A. 


acres, divided about equally into mowing, grazing and woodland. From three to fiv D 
and 28 to 30 acres of hay. The farm is under a high state of cultivation and well fenced wit 
How much a few trees and shrubs would add to the attractiveness of this place. 


in good repair. 











Potter of Herkimer county, N Y, contains 108 


e acres of potatoes and garden stuff are raised each year 


h stone walls. The buildings are plain, but 
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‘' Nature Study. 


In hardly any other lines of thought 
and research has there been devel- 
oped, during the past decade, as great 
enthusiasm as in nature study. While 
formerly the study of nature sciences, 
according to fixed immutable dogmas, 
presented but little attraction to the 
inquiring mind, various recent pub- 
lications on these subjects have pop- 
ularized and transformed the former 
dry and tedious studies into charming 
occupations, replete with interest and 
pleasure. Most of these books are su- 
perbly illustrated and beautifully got- 
ten up. Some of the most notabie of 
these works are mentioned below; all 
of which are sold by Orange Judd com- 
pany. 





AMERICAN ANIMALS, 
By Witmer Stone and William E. 
Cram. There has been urgent need of 
an adequate volue on the mammals 
of North America, making use of the 
discoveries and mass of knowledge 
which modern ‘science has accumulat- 
ed. Mr Stone’s reputation as a scien- 
tific zoologist, and Mr Cram’s as a 
writer of popular and intimate studies 
of animal life, assure an unusual com- 
bination of excellence in this work. 
The illustrations are particularly nota- 
ble, comprising 130 remarkable photo- 
graphs from life of our wild animals. 
It is the most real and convincing se- 
ries of illustrations ever published in 
any book about animals; 7%x10% 
Inches, 400 pages, cloth. Price, net, $3; 
postage 30 cents. 


FOOD AND GAME FISHES. 

By David Starr Jordan and Barton 
Evermann, The authors of this 
wolume are well known as the foremost 
‘American ichthyologists; and upon a 
solid foundation of exact scientific 
knowledge and research they have con- 
structed an altogether fascinating book, 
which gives the reader everything of 
{interest on the subject of our food and 
game fish and their methods of cap- 
ture. There is a most remarkable se- 
ries of photographs from life of nearly 
100 species, the first really successful 
photographs of live fish ever secured. 
Illustrated, 7%x103% inches, 574 pages, 


cloth. Price, net, $4; postage 36 cents. 
NATURE'S GARDEN. 
By Neltje Blanchan. An _ aid _ to 


knowledge of our wild flowers and their 
insect visitors. The author shows how 
every flower is absolutely dependent 
upon the insects which visit it, and acts 
intelligently, through the same desires 
that animate man. Illustrated, 74@ 
10%, inches, 415 pages, cloth. Price, net, 
$3; postage 30 cents. 
BIRD HOMES. 

By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. A popular 
and intimate account of the nests, eggs 
and breeding habits of the land birds 
that nest in the eastern United States, 
being the first adequate treatment of 
this fascinating subject for the gen- 
eral reader. The notes on bird pho- 
tography and the rearing of young 
birds give information not attainable 
elsewhere. Illustrated, 7%x10% inches, 
183 pages, cloth. Price, net, $2. 

THE BUTTERFLY BOOK. 

By Dr W. J. Holland. A popular guide 
to. a knowledge of the butterflies of 
North America. There are as many 
different species of butterflies in Amer- 
ica as there are of birds, and the col- 
ors of butterflies are more variegated 
and beautiful. This is the first suc- 
cessful attempt to make unscientific 
nature lovers acquainted with these 
fascinating creatures. Illustrated with 
48 colored plates, 7%x10% inches, 382 
pages, cloth. Price, net, $3. 

THE MUSHROOM BOOK, 

By Nina L. Marshall. This is a prac- 
tical and popular book on the com- 
moner species of fungi, enabling the 
reader to identify the edible and poi- 
sonous species, and forming a first 


book for their study. Illustrated, 
7%x10% inches, 167 pages, cloth. Price, 
net, $3. 


BIRD NEIGHBORS, 
By Neltje Blanchan. An introduc- 


tory acquaintance with 150 birds com- 


THE POETRY OF AGRICULTURE 


monly found in the gardens, meadows 


and woods about our homes. As an aid 
in the elementary study of bird life, 
nothing has ever been published more 
satisfactory than this work. Excellent 
plates of birds, in natural colors, make 
possible the identification of many birds 
even by the unpracticed eye. Illustrat- 


ed, 7%x10%, inches, 234 pages, cloth. 
Price, net, $2. 
THE INSECT BOOK. 
By Dr Leland O. Howard. A popular 


description by the foremost authority 
in this country of the bees, wasps, ants, 
grasshoppers, flies and other North 
American insects, exclusive of the but- 
terflies, moths and beetles. It has full 
life histories, giving an intimate ac- 
count of the most wanderful facts in 
that insect world all around us. Il- 
lustrated with 16 colored plates and 32 
half-tones, 73%x10% inches, 429 pages, 
cloth. Price, net, $3. 

BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE HUNTED. 

By Neltje Blanchan. Life histories of 
170 birds of prey, game birds and water 
fowl. These are interspersed with nu- 
merous colored plates, which show the 
more important birds in characteristic 
poses. There is a charm of reality in 
the author’s presentation utterly fas- 
cinating to the sportsman; and to the 
ordinary observer these plates will re- 
pay close study and prove a sure means 
of identification; 734x103, inches, 359 
pages, cloth. Price, net, $2. 

HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS. 

By Neltje Blanchan. This book il- 
lustrates by 119 remarkable  photo- 
graps: How to attract bird neighbors, 
home life of birds, why birds come and 
g0, songs without words, what birds do 
for us, nature's first law, feathered im- 
migrants, bird architecture, etc, etc; 
614x8% inches, cloth. Price, net, $1.35. 

NATURE AND THE CAMERA, 

By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. The au- 
thor’s very beautiful and intimate pic- 
tures of natural life have brought him 
so many requests for information from 
beginners and fellow workers that he 
has set down here a full and detailed 
account of his methods. From the 
choice of a camera toquestions of light- 


-ing and to the problem of “snapping” 


shy birds and animals in their native 
haunts, every step is explained so sim- 
ply as to be easily comprehended, even 


by the beginner. Illustrated, 614x8% 
inches, 200 pages, cloth. Price, net, 
$1.35. 


THE BROOK BOOK, 

By Mary Rogers Miller. The author 
follows a typical stream through the 
year the activity and bustle of its 
waters and their inhabitants in the 
spring; the gradual warming of the wae 
ter and awakening of the swarm of in- 
sect life; the hot days of summer when 
the fish go into the deep holes for cool- 
ness; the coming of winter and the ice 
covering which sheets the edges of the 
stream and glasses the rocks. This 
book cannot help but charm all who 
have the love of nature in their hearts. 
Illustrated, 614x8% inches, 241 pages, 
cloth. Price, net, $1.35. 

NATURE BIOGRAPHIES, 

By Clarence®*M. Weed. A sort of per- 
sonal acquaintance with the lives of 
the more common moths, butterflies, 
grasshoppers, flies, ete, etc, told in a 
most entertaining way. Illustrated, 
6%4x8% inches, 164 pages, cloth. Price, 
net, $1.35. 

AMONG THE WATER FOWL. 

By Herbert K. Job. The author has 
for years made a special study of the 
gulls and water fowl whose life histo- 
ries are the least known of our wild 
birds. His photographs are marvels 
of intimate bird picturing. At sea, in 
the far north, and in the swamps of the 
Dakotas, where they breed, he has 
studied these gulls, ducks and geese to 
such good purpose that his entertain- 
ing narrative contains much of real 
new information. Illustrated, 6%x8% 
inches, 224 pages, cloth. Price, net, $1.35, 
be -_ 

Pasteurization even for the home 
market would make an improvement in 
the output of at least 75 out of every 
100 creameries in the-United States. 


The Apiary. 


The Modern Hive and Smoker. 


F. G. H.,. NEW JERSEY. 


Beehives are now so constructed that 
they can be opened and their contents 
removed or changed about and ex- 
amined without materially interfering 
with the actions of the bees, which fre- 
quently continue their labors, even 
when the comb is held in the hand of 
the beekeeper. The chief excellence 
of the modern ‘hive is in the movable 
frames which are fitted with grooves 
so that when the hive is opened the 
frames containing the comb can easily 
be removed, the combs’ examined, 
changed in any way and returned 
quickly. 

One of the great improvements in 
modern beekeeping is the use of smoke 
to calm the bees, instead of killing 
them. In the up-to-date apiaries a 
little instrument for puffing smoke is 
used. A slight smoking applied to the 
bees when the hive is opened, and 
before they have time to recover from 
their surprise enough to use their 
stings, enables the skillful beekeeper 
to examine the combs, take them out, 
put them in, and in short do as he 
pleases without danger. 
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Running a Western Bee Ranch. 
E. W. SINCLAIR, ARIZONA, 


In a good year, after a dry one in 
which I lost about half my bees, and 
with 75 stands in the spring I doubled 
my stock and shipped a little over 11 
tons extracted honey. In i875 I met an 
old Colorado friend who was interested 
in three ranches and had as a partner 
a man with 15 years’ bee keeping expe- 
rience in Iowa, from whom I got my 
first three hours’ instruction, the first 
of which was to tell me “that a lazy 
man made lazy bees and the oftener 
the honey was taken from them the 
harder they would work to replace it.” 
He was right, but he might have said 
also that bees are just like men—some 
are lazy and don’t care to ‘work if they 
can live without it. 

The winter after the first dry season 
I had I fed 14 stands for about three 
months, and in the spring when the 
other colonies were raising brood and 
making a little surplus honey I stopped 
feeding and so many died that I said 
I would never feed another bee. I 
then studied out a new plan for rapid 
increase which worked to a charm. 
As a result of it I took three stands 
and worked them for increase, taking 
no honey, and had 43 stands in good 
shape for next spring. If I could have 
spared the time I could have made 60 
just as well. 

In the old plan of working for in- 
crease it was to divide equally the 
old stand, putting one-half in a new 
hive. In my plan I take only two 
frames out of 12. I use Langstroth 
hives, 12%,x18x115% inches inside meas- 
ure with 12 frames. I look close to 
see that there are eggs and unsealed 
brood on the two frames and that the 
queen is not on them. Put them in the 
new hive with a frame of empty comb 
or comb foundation- on each side to 
keep them warm. Then I move the 
old stand 10 or 12 feet to one side and 
set the new one where the old one 
stood. I put two frames of empty 
comb or comb foundation in the old 
stand, with a frame of brood between 
them, and in one day the queen will 
have them full of eggs and the hive 
about as strong as ever. The bees 
hatching out keep up the supply and 
in a week it is ready to divide again. 

I make the divisions between 10 a m 
and 3 p m, not later. I have done it 
in California and in Arizona, but it 
cannot be carried to such an extent 
every year. In California the white 
sage lasts from six to ten or 11 weeks, 
but some years none. In Arizona in 
1900 I took out 280 gallons honey from 
42 hives between June 1 and July 5, 
from the mesquite tree or brush, then 
none for six weeks and finally a very 
little from alfalfa. The rain goes in 


spots, some years plenty, others next 
to none. 


————— 
Carniolan Bees are a pretty good 
kind to have in the far north. They 
build up very quickly in spring. The 
greatest objection to them is they 


swarm too much and rear too many 


drones, 





A Handy Tool with which to open 
hive covers is an ordinary tack pulier, 
The heel on the back makes it espe- 
cially appropriate for prying apart 
brood frames, etc. Many beekeepers 
use a common putty knife. A screw- 
driver stout enough for the purpose is 
too large and clumsy to carry about 
in the pocket.—[H. 


To Bleach Honey more or less 
stained give it a sulphur bath. Place 
it in a tight room and burn a little 
sulphur, six ounces for a room of 850 
cubic feet space. Let it stay for 29 
minutes and then air the room. Re- 
peat if necessary. Do not use too 


much sulphur or the combs will get a 


green shade. 


- — 
Conditions Necessary for Winter Eggs. 
M. N. EDGERTON, MICHIGAN, 


March or April hatched pullets make 
the best winter layers. More depends 
upon the individuality of the fowl than 


upon the breed. It does not make as 
much difference whether the fowls are 
Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks or Wyan- 
dots, as it does that our stock comes 
from a laying strain. Having fowls 
from a laying strain, it is lecessary 
that they be fed on egg-producing 
foods, 

At the head of the list I would place 
green bone and clover. One or both of 
these are absolutely necessary to the 
highest success. Cut clover steamed 
and fed as a warm mash, tegether with 
a ground feed of bran, middlings, corn 
and oats, is unexcelled. Bone meal of 
some description is also necessary. I 


have had excellent success with a grain 
and clover ration, as above mentioned, 
scalded with a broth made from boil- 
ing scraps obtained at the meat shops. 

Green feed of some description is de- 
sirable, although clover will, to quite 
an extent at least, take the place of 


this. Mangels or beets hung upon nails 
will supply this want of the fowls, and 
furnish them with quite a little exer« 
cise as well. A few sheaves of grain 
stored away at harvest time and one 


given them occasionally to scratch and 
pick over, is very good. The grain ra- 
tion should be varied as much as pos- 


sible, using oats, wheat, buckwheat, 
millet and corn. These should be fed 
either in the head or ear, or thrown 


upon the litter in the scratching shed, 
as an inducement for the biddies to ex- 


ercise. During the winter months, corn 
for the whole grain ration should pre- 
dominate, particularly in a cold cli- 
mate. I get better results by heating it 
in an oven and if some of it does get 
parched, so much the better. Plenty 


of fresh water always on hand consti< 
tutes a part of good feeding, and this 


should not be allowed to reach the 
freezing point. 

I practice a daily cleaning of the 
roosting platform, and remove all the 
soil which has become foul in spring 
and fall, and put in fresh earth. When 
doing this semi-annual cleaning, I put 
in enough earth so that I may use 


some to sprinkle over the platform 
each morning after removing the drop- 
pings. 


=. 


Growing Callas for the House—Wa- 
ter about three times a week to start 
with and in three weeks you will see 
your lily come. Do not let any young 
shoots come up. Every week give a lit- 
tle liquid manure of any kind not toq 
weak, and once a week give water, as 
warm as you can hold your hand in, 
Do not stand the calla in water all the 
time. Sprinkle the leaves once a week 
and give a little fresh air. Leave the 
window down from the top if you can 
{H. C. S., Hartford County, Ct. 
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Make the Home Grounds Attractive. 





Many a eountry and village place can 
be greatly improved in- looks and cheer- 
fulness by planting a few trees, shrubs 
and flowers here and there. While 
landscape gardeners observe certain 
principles in laying out a plot of 
ground, yet there is no reason ‘why the 
home-builder should not violate them 
if he wants a bed of poppies in the 
middle of his lawn. An effort in the 
direction of beautifying the home 
grounds is commendable, no matter 
how much it may jar upon the senses 
of the educated gardener. The owner 
and occupant are the ones to be pleased 
and they should set whatever and 
wherever a plant is most desired. 

One of the best uses for shrubs and 
vines is to hide unsightly objects. In 
the country there may be some out- 
buildings; in the village to cut off the 
view of the premises of an undesirable 
neighbor. It is often desirable to make 
a screen to the back yard, where the 
clothes are hung out to dry and a 
wood pile and rubbish heap are more 
useful than ornamental. The illustra- 
t of a bank of cannas and sage is 
not only very showy, but very effective 





WOODBINE COVERING AN OLD TREE. 


in this way. sacked up as it is by a 
planting of shrubs the desired end is 
gained in a few weeks. 

Native shrubs from the woods and 
swamps nearby are often handsomer 
than many of the high-priced plants 
cataloged by nurserymen. They have 
not the root development of nursery 
raised stock, but ‘with a little care in 
digging and transplanting they will 
grow all right. The Virginia Creeper, 
so common throughout our northern 
tates, is a beautiful vine that may 

used for a multitude of purposes. 
It is useful to shade piazzas and to 
cover fences, while some old landmark 
of a tree may be improved by planting 
root or two at the base. 
A large apple tree is a beautiful lawn 
Of spreading growth and bright, 
ean foliage it casts an ideal shade, 
yet not so dense as to kill out the grass 
underneath. A wooden bench or a 
chair or two under it makes a cozy 
lawn seat. A bed of flowers at the 
hbase of young or upright growing trees 
is a pretty sight. Geraniums, dwarf 
nasturtiums, phlox, salvias or petunias 
are all good for this purpose, while 
tuberous begonias would find an ideal 
location under an apple, cherry or other 
tree with low growing branches, that 
casts a light shade. 

What can be done in the line of home 
ornamentation is well shown by the 
illustrations of the home grounds of 
Frank J. Bell, a subscriber, of Essex 
county, N J. It was a neglected spot 
when he bought it six years ago, with 
only a few old apple and cherry trees 
scattered here and there, but now is one 
of the most cozy homes anywhere, 
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PLANTS AND 


FLOWERS 








This is the house 
saved for on $7a 


all paid for. 
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This is the house the 
young couple saved and 
paid for in five years. 











A Young Couple 
ere Married 5 Years Ago 


He had a moderate salary, They started simply and saved. But they didn’t 
skimp. They gave little dinners and heard the best lectures. In five years 
they had saved enough to pay for the house at the head of this page. 


Another Young Couple Were Married, Too 


They put by $7 a week, and the house at the bottom of this page is now 
theirs — entirely paid for. A third young couple’s income was $16 per week. 
They saved $8 of it, and bought and paid for the house at the bottom of this 
page. 

How these and 97 others did it, step by step, dollar by dollar, is all told 
in the great series, ‘‘ How We Saved for a Home,’’— 100 articles by 100 
people who saved for and now own their own homes on an 


Average Salary of $15 a WeeK: None Higher Than $30 


This great series will run for an entire year in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


FOR ONE DOLLAR, FOR A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, YOU GET THE WHOLE SERIES 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is the 
house paid for 
out of a sal- 
ary of $16 per 
week, saving 
$8. 
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Spraying Potatoes for Profit. 


PROF F. C. STEWART, N Y EXPER STA. 

In spite of all that has been said and 
written about the profit in spraying 
potatoes, the farmers of New York have 
again lost heavily on their potato crop 
because they neglected to spray. Very 
few farmers spray poiatoes regularly. 
To one interested in the progress of 
agriculture, the attitude of many farm- 
ers with reference to the spraying of 
potatoes is discouraging and hard to 
understand. Why will they not give it 
atrial? It is not a humbug or a swind- 
ling scheme. For the most part, potato 
spraying is not recommended by peo- 
ple who expect to make money out of 
it, but by the experiment stations and 
persons who have the interests of farm- 
ers at heart, 

The objection most frequently made 
tw potato spraying as a regular prac- 
tice is, that potatoes do not blight ev- 
ery yvear. In some seasons there is no 
blight at all and it is only occasionaliy 
that blight seriously injures the crop. 
This is an admitted fact, but it does not 
necessarily follow that potato spray- 
ing is unprofitable. The idea that 
spraying is useful only as a preventive 


of blight is entirely erroneous, Even 
in seasons when there is no. blight, 
spraying will increase the yield suffi- 


ciently to more than cover the expense 
of it. Somehow, bordeaux mixture has 
a stimulating effect on potato foliage. 
Then, potato bugs are kept under bet- 
ter control than by any other method, 
and without extra expense except for 
paris green or other poison. The rav- 
ages of flea beetles are prevented to a 
considerable extent; and, lastly, there 
is no injury to the foliage from the use 
of paris green; whereas, as ordinarily 
used, paris green often seriously in- 
jures the foliage. 
INCREASED YIELD FOLLOWS, 

Carefully conducted experiments 
have usually shown spraying to be 
profitable, although the amount of the 
profit varies greatly from year to year 
according to the prevalence of blight 
and insects and the price of potatoes. 
Yet many persons claim to have tried 
it and found it a failure. As a rule, it 
will be found that the reported failures 
were not fair trials. Commonly, no un- 
sprayed rows are left for compar:son; 
and in the few cases where Such un- 
sprayed rows are left, the yield is gen- 
erally guessed at and very rarely deter- 
mined actually by weight or measure- 
ment. 

An increase in yield of 10 to 15 bush- 
els per acre will, ordinarily, cover the 
expense of spraying three times, and 
there are very few persons who can 
guess that close on the yield of potatoes. 
No one should consider that he has 
given spraying a fair trial until he has 
compared, by weight or measurement, 
the yield of sprayed rows with the yield 
of the same number of unsprayed rows 
under like conditions. There are cor- 
rect and incorrect methods of spraying. 
It must be done properly if the best re- 
sults are to be expected. 

VALUABLE TESTS IN NEW YORK, 

The New York experiment station at 
Geneva has commenced a series of ex- 
periments to determine how much the 
yield of potatoes in New York may be 
increased by spraying. The experiments 
are to be continued for ten years in two 
localities; namely, at Geneva and on 
Long Island. The results for the first 
year are as follows: At Geneva, where 
blight was destructive, three sprayings 
increased the yield 98% bushels per 
acre, and seven sprayings increased it 
123% bushels per acre. 

On Long Island, where there was no 
blight whatever on the experiment 
field, three sprayings increased the 


yield 27 2-3 bushels per acre, and seven, 


sprayings, 45 bushels per acre. Com- 
plete records of the expense of the 
spraying were not’ kept, but it is safe to 
say that spraying as thorough as. in 
these experiments can be done for $2 
per acre for each spraying. Carefully 
conducted experiments show that, un- 
der ordinary conditions, potatoes may 
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be fairly well sprayed for $1 per acre 
for each spraying, or $3 for three spray- 
ings. 

LARGE PROFITS FROM SPRAYING. 

Some persons claim that these results 
cannot be duplicated in ordinary farm 
practice. Possibly they cannot, but 
surely it is worth trying. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note what 
an ordinary farmer living about five 
miles from Geneva actually did accom- 
plish by spraying Jast season. He 
bought a second-hand spraying outfit 
for $10 and sprayed his 12-acre potato 
field three times. Through the center 
of the field he left one row unsprayed. 
At digging time this row was dug sep- 
arately and the potatoes measured. The 
Same was done with one of the adja- 
cent sprayed rows. 

It was found that the sprayed row 
yielded a little over three bushels more 
than the unsprayed row. Since six- 
teen rows were required to make an 
acre, the difference in yield amounted 
to over 48 bushels per acre. From this, 
he estimates that on the 12 acres spray- 
ing increased the yield by nearly 600 
bushels, worth $300, of which at least 
$235 was net profit. The spraying was 
poorly done, too! Hundreds of farmers 
in western New York and other places 
might have done as well and cleared $20 
per acre on their potato fields. It is to 
be hoped that potato growers will soon 
begin to realize what they are losing 
by not spraying their potatoes, 


Merits of the California Wash. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 


largest 


One of the and most enter- 
prising fruit growers in Washington 
county, Md, is Samuel S. Stouffer. For 


several years he has been fighting the 
San Jose scale ard has tested all meth- 
ods recommended up to date in his 
large, bearing orchards. Last year I 
called attention to the successful use of 
the lime, sulphur and salt wash on his 
place, and in a recent interview se- 
cured the following details relative to 
the past year’s experience, which will 
be of value to others. In the prepa- 
ration of his material, he uses a port- 
able engine, boiling the ingredients with 
steam, 

He used four barrels of 50 gallons 
each, boiling each barrel from one and 
one-half to two hours. Three barrels 
are used, in which the mixture is 
cooked; in the fourth, a supply of boil- 
ing water is kept all the time. This is 
used to keep the other barrels full while 
cooking. Any of the ordinary, high- 
grade pumps used for applying bor- 
deaux mixture can be used with this 
material. The mixture must be well 
dissolved and strained and if applied 
hot there will be little or no difficulty 
in spraying. Very fine nozzles should 
be avoided. The old-fashioned duck- 
bill commonly used in California is very 
satisfactory, but the common bordeaux 
nozzles and those of the Vermorel type 
are very satisfactory. Mr Stouffer be- 
gan spraying his orchard March 22, or 
just as soon as the weather was favor- 
able. The amount of material depends 
upon the size of the tree. Upon his 
larger apple trees, about 12 years old, 
he used about 50 gallons on eight or ten 
trees. On trees five or six years old, 
one barrél will cover about 40 trees. 

After several years’ trial and practi- 
cal experience, he has seen no injurious 
effect, and is of the opinion that this 
spray improves rather than retards the 
bud development. Where the spray 
was used on peach trees, the crop this 
year was very satisfactory. None of 
the fruit or delicate twigs were injured 
in the least. The crop was very much 
better than in former years. He be- 
lieves that farmers can make and ap- 
ply this material as cheaply as any 
other. The first thing needed is con- 
fidence on the part of the grower in its 
efficiency and good work. The cost as 
compared with other material is not a 
drawback. When one is equipped for 
boiling the mixture, there is no great 
difficulty in its preparatian. 

The actual cost of the material in Mr 


Stouffer’s case is about 55 cents per 
barrel of 50 gallons. He also makes an | 
allowance of about 1 cent per gallon for | 
making and applying it. In his expe- | 
rience, therefore, the total cost for 
making and applying is 2.1 cents per 
gallon. 

During the past season Mr Stouffer 
sprayed about 4000 trees and has great 
confidence in the future outlook for 
fruit from present conditions. All the 
trees, particularly the apple, are in 
splendid shape. He noted last year that 
his foliage was free from rust, and the 
tres had a very vigorous and healthy 
appearance. Some years ago the writer | 
conducted a series of experiments in 
one of these orchards and is thorough- 
ly convinced from practical tests that 
this material is destined to be more 
generally and commonly used through- 
out the east, not only for the destruc- 
tion of San Jose scale and other pests 
of a similar character, but will act as a 
fungicide for the destruction of various 
pests that attack the fruit, foliage, 
twigs and trunk. 


A Wonderful Fruit Belt. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, VIRGINIA, 


The Alleghany orchard company has 
four square miles of orchards in the 
nearby mountain counties of West Vir- 
ginia. It is a fine example of a special- 
ized agricultural industry. Its scale 
and methods are of the type that we 
are accustomed to associate with the 
bonanza farms of the west, but it is al- 
most needless to say that in the work- 
ing out of details, a mountain peach 
farm differs from the western bonanza | 
farm at almost every point. The man- 
agers of the company are the Miller 
brothers. H. W. Miller is in charge of 
more than 1000 acres, mostly peach, has 
his hands full even with the aid of h's 
carefully organized force of assistants. 
He has a bookkeeper, a typewriter, a 
timekeeper and several messenger boys, 
who leave him free to go about the or- 
chards on a good horse. In the or- 
chards he is assisted by orchard su- | 
perintendents, having the care of 200 | 
or 300 acres each. Each superintendent 
has several bosses under his care. With 
this machine bound together by a sys- 
tem of telephone wires, Mr Miller man- 
ages to keep 200 men in busy working 
order. 

To keep the force steadily employed 
requires a steady succession of peaches 
to market. This succession is furnished 
by some 60 varieties now being grown 
on a commercial scale. To keep the 
orchard right up to date, there is a trial 
orchard where more than 6500 varieties 
of fruit are being tried. Forty ferti- 
lizer tests are also in progress. The test 
orchard alone is large enough to make 
most farmers think they were orchard- 
ists if they had so many acres of fruit. 

The opportunity to learn is being uti- 
lized by several future state pomolo- 
gists, who are there working in the 
fruit and learning the practical sup- 
plement that the theory of the college 
requires. The crop this year has been 
lighter than last year’s, the long-con- 
tinued drouth and the 1li-year-locusts 
both having done injury. The locusts 
were there in full force, so most of the 
orchards were in wood until cleared for 
the present young orchards. In spite 
of the drawbacks there is a lot of good 
fruit of fine solid texture and high color. 
The last week in September they were 
shipping Salway. The color of the fruit 
was a striking contrast to that of the 
Salways that ripened the week before 
in the Piedmont section of Virginia. 

The Paw Paw orchard stretches for 
more than two miles along the high 
rolling valley, made by the slopes of 
two ranges of the Alleghanies as they 
approach the Potomac river. The soil, 
which has a large quantity of rotten 
rock and a slate or shale foundation, 
was never classed as fertile, and the 








When Hitching Up 
and in a hundred duties about the barn 
and house the farmer wants a 
dependable light. 


DIET Zotcardtanem 


fits him exactly asto strength, clearness 
and steadiness of light and convenience 
and safety, Whether filling, trimming, 
lighting or extin denen Sg never re- 
move the globe, ftis raise » lowered and 
locked to burner by convenient side lever, 
Dietz lanterns and lamps, all kinds and 
sizes, are known the world over for their 
many superior qualities. Free illustrated 
catalogue shows how and why they have 
been for 60 years superior to all others, 
te for it. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


73 Laight d trot, ow Yorks 





REST SMALL FRUITS. 


Standard and improved varieties of Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Grapes, 
eto. Every plant grown and guaranteed by me. Ship only clea: 
well rooted, fresh dug plants that give results. Write for late catalog. 
Allen L. Wood, Wholesale Grower, Rochester,N.Y, 

YO them in Florida by using Gold 

Mine. Will pay for itself 40 times 
ayear. Protects plants from frost, bad weather and 
all kinds of insects. $1.50 per dozen, freight paid. 


Big paytoavents. Circulars free. Address M, 
WvOD WORTH, Greentown, Ind, 


WINTER WORK offer shows how easy 

you can make some 
cash and get your own Trees and Plants free. 
Write to-day for particulars and terms. Also ask for our 


new illustrated and descriptive catalog. It’s free, 
THE GEO. A. SWEET MURSERY CO., Box 1725, Dansville, &, Y. 


IT PAYS TO KNOW 


whether all your cows are giving butter fat 
enough to pay for their keeping and whether the 
creamery is deg you credit for allthe butter fat you de- 
liver. You will know to ea dead certainty if you use 
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THE "SWEEPSTAKE” 
Babcock Milk Tester. 
m™ Made in 2 and 4 bottle sizes. Turns 
easiest because it runs on ball bear- 
ings. Strong, durable, lasting Equipped 
with all necessary glasswere of best 
quality. Circularsand prices mailed free. 


CREAMERY PK’G MFG. CO., Chicago, Ills, 




















can have Fruits, Melons, Vegeta 
bles, Flowers early as they have 

















































The Old Reliable 


BROADCAST SEEDER 
saves seed, time, strength. 
“sows all the seeds. Always 

uniform. The stand-by for 44 
years. 

Sower's Manual Free. 
What, when, bow mnch to sow. Covers 
all subjects. Every farmer abould 
baveit. Write for it to-day. 
GOODELL CO., 
15 Main Street, Antrim, N. H. 


Thefclloss SPPAYER 
We were using common sprayers 


in our own orchards but found 
them defective. We invented 











THE ECLIPSE and its suc- 
cess forced us into manufacturing. 
You take no chances; we’ve done the 
j experimenting. Large illustrated cat- 
} alog and Treatise on Spraying Frees. 
NORRILL & MORLEY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 








DRILLING 


WELL ous 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells .n any kina of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.,, Ithaca, N. Y. 








HARRIS’ SEED 


. FROM THE GROWER T0 THE SOWER. 


Wholesale prices to all. They are not “cheap 
sees,” bunt the best seeds grown, at prices 


which dealers often have to pay forseeds not so good. We raise them on our own farm and save middie- 


men’s profits. We raise Vegetables and Flower Seeds, 8S 
ree. Don’t miss seeing it. 
H HARRI 


Seeds. Large Catalogue 
- - JOSEP. 


Seed Potatoes and all kinds of Farm 
Send your address Now. 


CO., Moreton Farm, N. Y: 


Coldwater, 














run-down old fie'ds still show them- 
selves in the peach orchards. Those in 
the new ground are more thrifty, but 
it requires heroic work to kill the 
brush and tame the earth. The middles 
are just being split in the three-year- 
old orchard. For. three summers they 
have been cultivated in the row, and 
now that the forest roots are rotting, 
a plow drawn by four horses is finishing 
the job of breaking up the new ground. 
The plow used is made to order, and af- 
ter this first breaking, the ground is 
never again turned, but has shovel 
plow cultivation. For this work also 
special cultivators of the si:ump-jump- 
stone-climb variety are being made. 
Hundreds of acres are being seeded to 
rye, and the orchards are going into 
winter quarters in promising condition 
<-> 


Steady Growth of Tomato Industry. 





In response to an inquiry about the 
extent of the canning industry in his 
county, American Agriculturist has re- 
ceived the following from W. G. Daw- 
son, vice-president of the Peninsula 
horticultural society: Since 1870, when 
the first canning house was established 
in Dorchester county, Md, the industry 
has steadily grown, and in 1902 there 
were 24 canneries in operation. Peas 
and tomatoes constitute the bulk of 
the pack. It is hard to understand why 
a large amount of corn is not packed in 
a section so well suited for growing 
this crop. It is interesting and instruc- 
tive to consider briefly this canning in- 
dustry, which has assumed such large 
proportions in many sections of the 
ounty. Let us take, for example, the 
one Maryland county just mentioned, 
and the one item of tomatoes. 

During the past packing season the 
mutput was 500,000 cases, or 12,000,000 
eans. A conservative estimate of the 
value of this product is $850,000. To 
obtain the necessary fruit, there were 
5000 acres cultivated in tomatoes, under 
contract between grower and canner. 
The actual packing is all done in about 
two months. In this particular section 
the crop is contracted at so much per 
ton. Usually the price is $6 per ton, 
though $8 to $9 per ton was given the 
‘past season. The yield has a large 
range—all the way from three to 15 
tons per acre. As the entire Delaware 
and Maryland peninsula, comprising 12 
counties, is very largely interested in 
this canning industry, this one example 
gives some clue to the magnitude of 
the business. 

—E——— 

Important Factors in Plum Culture. 

F. A. WAUGH. 





The principal factors which go to 
make up the variety as it is known to 
the practical plum grower may be 
roughly enumerated as follows: 1 hard- 
iness, 2 habit of growth, 3 fruitfulness, 
4 pollination affinities, 5 resistance to 
disease, 6 season, 7 quality, 8 ability to 
stand shipment. Plums vary greatly 
in this quality; but in almost every lo- 
cality the list of varieties which may 
he relied on is so large that growers 
have not been very attentive to this 
matter. In the northwestern states 
only, where winters are very severe, 
it has been found that none but the 
Americana and Miner-like varieties can 
be depended on; and consequently they 
have practically supplanted all others, 

Many plums now in cultivation are 
cursed with the most objectionnble 
habits of growth. This is true of the 
native plums as a whole, and almost 
without exception. They are wild and 
Wayward growers. They seldom make 
good, nicely shaped tops. They may be 
symmetrical and comely enough dur- 
ing youth, but old age brings out their 

i'd and untamed nature. They resen 
rruning and training. The tops get’so 
full of zigzagging twigs, dead branches 
ind thorns that the blackbirds can’t 
xet in to build their nests and are 
obliged to fly away to the apple or- 
chard. I think that those enthus‘astic 
western plant breeders who are bend- 
ing their most praiseworthy energies to 
the production of native plums with 








FRUITS AND 


larger fruit ard thinner skins, might 
well spend some pains to get a variety 
with a tree amenable to the practices 
of civilized horticulture. There are very 
few plum trees, however, of any type 
or class, which make comely, manage- 
able trees. Burbank is sprawling, and 
Wickson grows too straight and wil- 
lowy. Gen hand makes too much 
wood, while McLaughlin doesn’t make 
enough, These things have to be taken 
into account in the selection of varie- 
ties, 

Most varieties bear too much and too 
often. Many varieties will bear them- 
selves to death if left alone. There are 
few sorts which one need reject on ac- 
count of shy bearing, though there are 
a few, of which Gen Hand and 
Wickson are perhaps examples. For 
the rest, the grower has rather to plan 
for careful thinning of the fruit. The 
grower should select somewhat care- 
fully with a view of proper pollination. 
This, however, is a subject by itself, 
and has been so often discussed of late 
that we may safely let it pass here. 

The principal diseases which attack 
the plum are monilia, or ripe rot of the 
fruit, and black knot. Both of these 
diseases can be controlled by proper 
management; and the careful plum 
grower will therefore take small 
thought for the selection of varieties 
which shall be exempt. Most of the 
so-called “ironclad” and “immune” va- 
rieties, moreover, have proved not to 
be so ironclad nor so immune when it 
came to the test. We used to hear that 
the Japanese plums were not subject to 
the attacks of the biack Knot; but we 
now know better. There are measur- 
able differences among varieties in their 
susceptibility to disease, and this may 
be a consideration, though hardly ever 
a prime considcration, in the selection 
of varieties. 
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The Need of High Culture. 


GEORGE T. POWELL, NEW YORK, 





We cannot obtain good fruit that will 
have shipping and keeping qualities 
from trees that are trying to produce in 
an impoverished soil. Not only should 
thorough cultivation be given to soil in 
orchards, but the soil may need the ap- 
plication of some fertilizer. If there is 
a deficiency of mineral elements, fruit 
will have poor shipping and keeping 
quality. Light soils are usually de- 
ficient in potash and ph s a 
while heavy or clay soils may have an 
abundance of these. For this reason 
apples grown on light soils should be 
sent to our home markets, while those 
grown upon a clay soil can be shipped 
with greater safety to foreign and dis- 
tant markets. 

Another very important factor in 
long keeping of fruit is a perfect and 
healthy foliage upon trees. It is the 
function of the foliage to elaborate the 
food that goes to the building up of 
vigorous growth of tree and branch, 
to the development of the fruit bud. 
If the leaves are eaten and mutilated 
by insects or diseased by fungous at- 
tack, there can be only an imperfect 
development of fruit that will be de- 
ficient in color and flavor, that’ will 
slack in the box or barrel and will not 
hold or keep long in the market. 

io 

Monarch of the Peach Orchard—The 
mammoth peach tree of Maryland, il- 
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lustrated and described in American 
Agriculturist, February 2, 1901, has 
been destroyed. This tree was 78 inches 
in circumference at the case, or nearly 
26 inches in diameter. It was 56 
inches in circumference at the crotch 
and four of the six primary limbs 
measured 32, 29, 28 and 25 inches re- 
spectively. The tree was of the Craw- 
ford type and about 30 years old. It 
was located on the farm of Allen A. 
Harris, near the Chesapeake bay, in 
Kent county, Md. Mr Harris said that 
the old giant was honeycombed by a 


nest of ants having gained access to], 


the trunk through an opening caused 
by the breaking off of one of the main 
limbs some time ago. It was one of 
the survivors of a large orchard, and 
fruited regularly every year from the 
time it was three years old. It was 
without doubt the largest peach tree 
in the world. We have no authentic 
account or record of anything ap- 
proaching it in size. 





The Anjou Pear is considered by us 
one of the finest early winter varieties, 
It is so large and handsome, and of 
such fine quality, that it has not an 
equal of its season for the table. It 
succeeds pretty generally, and would be 
more widely grown if it did not pos- 
sess the fault of dropping. The fruit 
is so large, and the stem is so short, 
that the storms of September sometimes 
cause it to fall from. the tree. In spite 
of this difficulty it will be grown by 
those desiring the best. The tree is a 
good grower and bearer, and the fruit 
keeps well up to January. It should 
be included in every collection for the 
garden, and may be recommended for 
the orchard, whenever the location is 
not exposed or when means of shelter 
from high winds has been provided for 
the protection of the crup.—[W. C. Bar- 
fy, Monroe County, N Y. 





Garden Peas Experience—For early 
use I planted Landreth’s Extra Early, 
April 7, and by June 10 had picked 17% 
pecks per 100 yards of row, and received 
30 cents per peck. This is at the rate 
of 1564 pecks, or $469.20, per acre. For 
late planting I used marrowfat, but 
excessive dry, hot weather burned the 
tops of vines, and crop was too short 
to be profitable. I-also planted the Ex- 
tra Early July 1, but having no means 
of irrigating, and no rain, were a com- 
plete failure, by August 1, when I 
sowed the ground in turnips.—({W. J. 
Prindle, Kentucky. 





Pruning Kieffer Pear Trees—One of 
Delaware’s prominent fruit growers, J. 
J. Rosa, says that he cut his six-year- 
old Kieffer pear trees too much. As 
an experiment, he left one tree to com- 
pare with those he had pruned. Last 
season from the unpruned tree he got 
11 baskets of choice fruit, while none of 
the others bore more than four or five 
baskets. He believes he lost at least 
3000 baskets of pears by too severe 
pruning in this orchard, and does not 
advise severe cutting of young Kieffers. 





Succession of Crops—Cabbage will 
not follow cabbage nor turnips. Root 
crops will not follow root crops. I 
make a practice to follow root crops 
with vine crops and vice versa.—[W. 
W. Rawson, Middlesex County, Mass. 
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Five Free Friends 
For Farmers 


Our money winning books, written 
by men who know, tell youall about 


Potash 


They are needed by every man who 
owns a field and a plow, and who 
desires to get the most out of them, 

They are free, Send postal card, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
98 Nassau Street, New York. 


A Kant-Klog 


SPRAYER 


We want tosend into every town 
and county a sample of our new FREE 
self-operating Kant-Klog Sprayer. 
No farmer, fruit or vegetable grower can afford t¢ 
be without one. They increase crops both in quan. 
tity and quality, and double your yearly profit. 
TO AGENTS a $20.00 A DAY is what one 
@ newagent made. Another has 
sold and delivered 660 machines and has 100 more sold for 
later delivery. With thecomplete detailed instructions we sond 
our ageuts any man of ordinary ability can do as well, 
For further information address, 


Rochester Spray Pump C0., 1 East Av. Rochester, N.Y. 


Enormoeus Bearin 


as well as its tender, juicy, fine favored 

\ fruit and ame | character, makes the 

m York Imperial the favorite winter 

& apple. Excellent k » Shapely and 

fine colored. Should on every list. 

Jonathan and 34 other choice varieties 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


R 
HARRISON'S NURSERIES, Box 19, Berlin, Md. 


Empire Kin 
and Orchar 
Monarch 
; sprayers do more and: 


better work than any other. Automatic agi. * 
tator and strainer cleaner prevent spoiling 
folinge and clogging. Book of instructions, ete., 


Field Force Pump Co., 10 11th $t.,Eimira,4.Y, & 







































LINGTO 


TESTED SEEDS 


The best the ground produces. 
Catalogue free. Send for it. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
Seedsmen, 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, 
Boston, Mass. 








TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


NORTHERN-CROWN 
EFERUOIT TREES. 


Grown in best seetion of Northern New York. 
Hardy, thrifty and well grown. “ Highest quality; 


lowest price.” ARTERS 
® ,000 Peaches, large stock of 


ERS. 
7s es, Pears, Cherries and Plums—three grades. 
Send for.my free and interesting Spring Catalogue. 


Valuable Freniam Wee ay Feekester, N. ¥. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 











on Editorial Page. 








ever published. 





The Maule Seed Book 


for 1903 is free to all interested in gardening who mention this paper. 
want an up-to-date garden you ought to have it, the best seed catalogue I have 
The first edition alone costs over 


WM. HENRY MAULE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


If you 


$37,000. Address 
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Cottonseed Meal for Feeding Steers. 


J L. DIRECTOR VT EXPER STA. 


we 


HILLS, 


I have been used to feeding cotton- 
seed meal for several years and find it 
profitable for a dairy feed. Is it just 
as good for muking beef? Corn being 


wu failure, we are under the necessity 
of buying all our feed but hay and 
oats. Oats 1 think are best to exchange 
for. other feed. Inquiring at Montpelier, 
1 find bran $19.50 per ton, corn meal 
$26.59, cottonseed meal $28.50. My rule 
hes been to feed bran and cottonseed 
neal, equal quantities by weight. How 


can we improve our dairy in a reason- 
able time and at a reasonable 
expense? Can you tell how and 
where to go?—[J. N. Chittenden 
County, Vt. 

Cottonseed used largely in the 
south for steer feeding. I have in hand 
the results from four southern stations 
in which cottonseed or cottonseed meal 
and hulls were fed. The statement is 
made that the results show a high value 
for cottonseed, and also for its by- 
product, cottonseed meal, for beef pro- 


us 
P 


is 


duction, and that no grain raised in 
the south equals it, pound for pound, 
for this purpose. Inasmuch as the 


hulls which were fed with the cotton- 
seed meal are nearly devoid of the bet- 
ter grade of nutrients and are some- 
what akin to straw, it would seem as 
if the cottonseed meal was a thorough 
success beef maker in these ex- 
periments. 

As to how we can improve our dairy 
in a reasonable time and at a reason- 
able expense, is a big question. It 
hinges a good deal upon the interpre- 
tation one uses in connection with the 
word reasonable. If I was the posses- 
sor of a dairy herd which was return- 
ing an unsatisfactory product, I would 
use a pair of scales, a Babcock tester, 
and as a result of their verdict, an ax. 
I would breed from better animals, us- 
ing a thoroughly good bull, study feed- 
ing and care of animals, grow all the 
mature silage I could, raise as much 
hay to the acre as practicable, using 
clover, buy bran, cottonseed meal, g'u- 
ten products, distillers’ and brewers’ 
dried grains for feeds, and by constant 
vigilance, watchfulness, care and intel- 
ligence, hope to work out a satisfac- 
tory condition. But it is a long, up- 
hill road for the man who has a poor 
herd at tne outset, and who is ham- 
pered for money. But, so far as I am 
aware; it is along these lines and along 


as a 


these lines only that success can be 
hoped for. 
nidscscaieliliseiiieipttcsniana 
The Brood Sow in Winter. 
JOUN R, JAMISON, OHIO, 


It is net a very costly investment to 
muke a brood sow comfortable, nor to 
feed her properly. Corn or food of that 
nature is costly, because it is not the 
right kind for a brood sow carrying an 
embryo litter. It is hardly the thing 
to winter a brood sow without any 
corn, it is the easiest obtained 


because 


grain with which to keep up the ani- 
mal heat. Throw a sow ear corn and 
she. will devour it with a rush and 
have it swallowed in about one-fourth 
the time she should. Every grain 
should be ground before swallowing, 


yet the farmer does not want to grind 


the corn for his brood sows, and it 
would be very unwise to feed them 
meal. 

An evil result follows feeding ear 
corn. The grains are swallowed and 


voided whole, and the sows soon form 
the filthy habit of working over their 
droppings, and eating the corn the sec- 
ond time. The 


compel slow eating by feeding shelled 
corn, seattered over a grass sward, or 
over the waste in the feed lot, where 
they will be forced to hunt for each 
grain 

It has been my custom to keep my 
brood sows in the lot where roughness 
is fed the horses and cattle. By scat- 
tering the shelled corn. over. the 


corn stalks, refuse clover hay, etc, the 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use_ Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


way to avoid this is to’ 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


fews are compelled to take exercise to 
find the corn and as they can find only 
a grain at a time they masticate the 
grains. Kept in a fot where the stock 
get clover hay, they get as much of it 
as they want, and they make no com- 
plaint as to the filthy condition in which 
they find it. The clover hay they eat 
furnishes the protein necessary to de- 
velop the bone and muscle in the young 


she carries. I have sometimes feared 
that they did not get é@¢nough of this 
kind of food to properly develop their 


young, and be suecessful at farrowing 
time, but they have always done well. 

I have never had sows injured by 
horses or cattle when ‘wintered in same 
lot with them. I put a small house 
in the lot, sufficiently large for shelter, 
and the lots are too small for the stock 


to get on a rampage and run over the 
sows. One reason they are kept in the 
lot this way, is that when they hunt 


their shelled corn ration they work up 
all coarse materi:ul, so that it is easily 
handled as manure. 


Of course they cannot carry rings 
and do this, and this fact prevents 
their being allowed the range of the 
bluegrass pasture. It would be much 
better if they could have both. The 
grass they get is a great help and 
health giver, and the exercise also a 
great factor. This they must take in 
the lot to get their feed. A healthy 
brood sow is never slow to take exer- 


cise in fair weather, unless she is fed 
too much and made lazy. It their 
nature when in farrow to lay on fat, 
but this should not be made by corn 
alone, but with a large per cent of other 
foods rich in protein. 


neers mannan 
a Feed for Horses. 
MO, AGRI COLLEGE, 


is 


Corn as 
H. J. WATERS, 





So much has been said against the 
feeding of work horses on an exclusive 
grain ration of corn that much unrea- 
sonable prejudice has been aroused 
against its use for all classes of horses, 
horse 


This is especially true of the 
owners of the eastern states and of 
Europe. While it is not contended that 


corn alone should be fed for any great 
length of time to horses at work or 
young growing animals, at the same 
time it is fundamentally true that all 


things considered, it is the -most effi- 
cient and best single grain for idle 
horses and for those performing any 
class of work, and that it must form 


the basis of the ration for this class 
of stock as it does for all others, if 
due consideration is to be given to the 
economy of preduction. 

Perhaps the most elaborate expe i- 
ments on record, in point of number 
of horses involved and the length of 
time over which the observations ex- 
tended, are those recently reported by 
M. Lavalard of France. His investi- 
gations were begun for the Paris omni- 
bus company, with the view of estab- 
lishing a rational basis for the feeding 
of the la.ge number of horses controlled 
by them under the different conditions 
of work, and have already extended 
over a period of 25 years, and later 
involved saddle horses and light draft 
horses traveling at a rapid gait; horses 
hauling light loads, and heavy draft 
horses hauling heavy loads at a slow 
pace. 

Altogether the observations have in- 
cluded some 16,000 horses belonging to 
the omnibus company, about 17,000 aimy 
horses, and 1000 horses used for heavy 
freighting. In summing up his conclu- 
sions on the use of corn, the following 
whatever prejudice may exist against 


the use of this feed for all classes of 
horses: 
Our first experiments were made 


with Indian corn. They were under- 
taken with all kinds of horses and gave 
most satisfactory results. The cab com- 
panies began about 1870 to feed Indian 
co.n, and the Its were so satisfac- 
tory that since that time one company 


resi 


has almost entirely ceased to feed oats. 
The other company has continued to 
feed both oats and corn, effecting a 


saving of from $200,000 to $300,000 a year. 
. The horses of the French expedition 
in Mexico were fed exclusively on corn. 


Our recent experiments on cavalry and | 
artillery horses have shown that Indian | 


corn may generally ieplace oats with- 


out in any way causing the horses to 
deteriorate. The horses fed the corn 
ration were used the same number of 


hours in the military drill and in the 
maneuvers, and were ridden at the 
Same gait as those fed exclusively on 
oats, and it wus practically impossible 
{should have the effect of dispelling 
to perceive the least difference between 
the two The army officeas, 
prejudiced as they naturally were, were 
forced to admit that all the horses 
showed the same energy and vigor. A 


classes. 


careful record showed that the sickness | 


and mortality were the same _ with 
horses on the two rations. 
Corn and oats are quite similar in 


composition. As regards physical chai- 
acter, oats contain on an average 70 to 


75% of kernel and 25 to 30% of indiges- | 


tible hull, which resembles straw in 
composition. The skin or hull of maize 
amounts to practically nothing. These 
facts show why horses thrive better 
and are more apt to maintain their 
weight on corn than on oats. Our re- 
cent experiments have demonstrated 


that corn can replace oats in the ration 
of both cavalry and artillery horses, 
and if substituted weight for weight it 





increases the nutritive value of the 
ration. 
we _ 
Co-operation Among Breeders—In 
an admirable address before’ the 
live stock breeders of Illinois, 
Mr O. E. Bradfute of Ohio called at- 


tention to the great value of breeders 
working together. In his own town- 
ship, within a radius of five miles, there 
are 14 live stock men holding offices in 
different live stock record associations. 
Besides these, there are many others. 
That locality has become famous for 
its cattle, sheep, hogs and horses. If 
@& man comes after a bull and is not 
satisfied, they sell him a hog. If they 
cannot sell him a hog they sell him a 
sheep. If they cannot sell him a sheep 
they sell him a horse. Every breeder 
is benefited by having a number of 
neighbors who produce high class stock. 
If a community becomes well known 
as a live stock center, the chances for 
making sales are very much greater. A 
man will come a much greater distance 
if he knows he can visit and inspect 
half a dozen herds than he will if he 
knows he can see only one herd, 


The Splendid Chester White Boar 
Protection Chief (4961), shown on first 
cover page, is owned by William T. 
Dever, Scioto county, O. This animal 
has won first prize and sweepstakes at 
Ohio state fair for four years in suc- 
cession. He has also been a winner of 
first prizes at 38 other fairs. He is 
four years old. According to a recent 


statement of Mr Dever, the animal has | 


never been defeated. He has refused 
$500 for him and will continue at the 
head of the present herd. 


Cut Clover Hay is one of the very 
best feeds for breeding ewes during the 
winter. In addition they must have 
oats, peas and some good corn fodder. 
Sufficient grain feed should be given to 
keep them in good condition, but not 
enough to cause over-fattening. Al- 
Ways provide some kind of green food, 
such as beet pulp, peas, ete. 


Protect Fattening Sheep—aAs a rule, 
sheep kept quiet inside of a well-ven- 
tilated barn or shed make more raj} id 
gains than those allowed to remain out 
of doors most of the time. In a number 
of tests made at different experiment 
stations this condition was apparent, al- 
though the gn made by confining 
sheep wus -l0C very great. 


Ringworm—E. C. G., Pennsylvania, | 
disease of the | 


ox that has a 
skin; it began around the eyes first 
and spread over the head and neck. 
This is a form of ringworm common 
to cattle and it is contagious. Rub the 
parts well with a brush to take off the 
scurf, then apply tincture of iodine 
with a small brush. Repeat in a week 
if necessary. 


has an 














Fleming’s 3 
are free if 
they fail. 


It is absolute folly to suffer loss by Lump 
Jaw among your cattle, Fleming’s 
Lump Jaw Cure was proved a certain 
cure years ago. Hardly a stockman in 
the country now but who knows that this 
remedy is an easy, cheap and thorough 


*” SPAVINS CURED 


in 45 Minutes. 

Worst possible Spavin, Ringbone, Splint 
Curb, etec., cured in 45-minute treatment, 
Don’t question this, because there’s no 
cost if Fleming’s Spavin Cure fails, 
Can’t harm, not painful, doesn’t leave a 
scar. Easily applied. You Should have 
the facts about this at once, 


FISTULA & POLL EVIL 


Cured In 16 to 30 Days. 
Fleming’s Fistula and Poll Evil 
Cure does the seemingly impossible be- 
cause it strikes at the cause, Simple, 
harmless, easy toapply and it cannot fail. 

Write today for circulars on any or all 
the above remedies, State which circulars 
are wanted, 

FLEFING BROS., Chemists, 
223 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 















Best Horse 


is liable to “go lame” at any 

hes he time. Curbs, Splints, 
¥. Spe.vins and other forms of 
Ny Lameness yield readily 
and are cured permanently by 


See eS 
Hy e ee 
ais . Tuttle’s Elixir 


<. ¢ A . 
: ‘ Used internally it is 
Colic, Distemper, Founder, Pneumonia, etc. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 
TUTTLE'S FAMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. Kills paininstantly. Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary Experience,” F REE, 
Der. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle's, 
Avoid all biisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 
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At the end of the first year you can 
count up a goed profit if you run en 
AMERICAN 
Cream Separator. 
The one thet is sold on test. The 
one that is sold at @ low price. 
One that received Paris Expos 
Write for catalogue. Itis free. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Pox 1054 Bainbridge, N. ¥ 


SEND US A COW 


§teer, Bull, or Horse hide, or any kind of hide 
or skin, and let us tan it with the hair on, soft, 
light, odorless, for robe, rug, coat or gloves. 
Sut first get our Catalogue, giving prices, and 
our shipping tags and instructions, so as to 
avoid mistakes. We buy raw furs and ginseng. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


SHROPSHIRES by import* 


ed stock. Chuice ewes bred, 
Chester White Swine. Orders 
booked for Spring Pigs. B. P. 
Rocks, fine stock, a specialty, 
SIDNEY SPRAGUE, 
Falconer, N. Y. 




















either sexs 














Newton’s Heave, Cough, Dise 
temper and Indigestion Care, 
w A veterinary speciiic for wind, 
throat and stomach ¢roubles, 
Strong recommends, §1 per 
' can. Dealers, mail or Ex.paid, 
&, Newton Horses Romedy Co, 
(21) Toledo. Obie. 
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DOES HE KICK > 

_ or has he ANY habits? If so CURE 

him with my PULLEY BREAKING BRIDLE only GOF 
postpaid. All horsernen need it. CIRCULAR FREE. 
PROF. JESSE R. BEERY. Pieasanttiill. Ohio. 


BEFORE BUYING 
A NEW HARNESS So} ntccsiccssnmon 


KING HARNESS CO., No. 9 Lake St., Owego, N. ¥+ 


LUMBER AT HALF PRIGE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
charges at your shipping point. 


WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF fHATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINE CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT G7 BUFFALO, 4. © 










Send 4 cents postage 
for illustrated catalog 




















Raising the Beef Calf. 


The most important item in raising 
beef cattle is to produce healthy, vigor- 
ous calves. Concerning this subject, 
Mr O. E. Bradfute of Ohio, at a recent 
meeting of Illinois stock breeders, said 
that he always wanted to know the an- 
cestors of the calves as far back as 
possible—at any rate, beyond the great- 
grandparents. If their performance 
record is satisfactory and the calf is 
a good individual when it arrives, there 
will not be much trouble afterward. 

He prefers to have a heifer drop its 
irst calf when about 30 months’ old. 
speaking particularly of beef 

ittle. With dairy animals it would 
be different. The calves should come 

iring October or November and should 
kept in warm barns. Of course, the 
weather at that time is ordinarily very 
mild, but there is always more or less 
danger of a storm. Leave the. calves 
in the barns while they are small, but 
allow the mothers to remain on the 
outside during the mild weather. He 
prefers fall calves because he believes 
they can be raised cheaper than those 
which come in the spring. Dur- 


He is 


factory fof causing rapid growth. 
When the calves are a few days old, 
put a bunch of them together in any 
light, warm, sunshiny place. They do 
very much better when several are to- 
gether. One aione gets restless and un- 
easy. When calves are 14 to 15 days 
old—never earlier—give a little shelled 
corn. The amount should be very lim- 
ited. Scatter a few grains on a board 
or a sill where the calves can get at it. 
They will soon learn to eat and in a 
few days will be ready to consume a 
limited quantity of the mixture, con- 
sisting of one part bran, one part whole 
oats and one part corn. Be careful not 
to over-feed. See that the calves eat 
up their ration before another supply 
is given. They must have access to 
pure, fresh water at all times. This is 
very essential and should never be neg- 
lected. Some people believe that milk 
is sufficient, but experience shows that 
it does not and cannot take the place of 
water, 

When spring arrives the calves will 
be about six months old and _ should 
weigh 600 pounds and be ready to go 
on the grass and take care of them- 


BUTTER AND CHEESE 


tinue this process till the whey supply 
exhausts. 

Wet a cloth in whey and spread in 
an ordinary basket. Lift the curd into 
this basket previously placed over 
some vessel to allow all extra whey to 
pass out. Heat some whey near 100 de- 
grees and pour it over the curd. Work 
it with the hands gently but thorough- 
ly. Salt to suit the taste and get cheese 
hoop which has been previously pro- 
vided. Line it with a clean cloth wet 
with whey and place it on a clean 
plank and put in the curd. Close the 
corners of the cloth smoothly .over it 
and place on top a wooden cover just 
large enough to fit inside the hoop and 
weight it down. In 12 to 15 hours take 
the cheese out and turn it over after 
removing the cloth and supplying its 
place with a fresh, clean one. Replace 
the wooden cover and weight it down 
again. Let it remain 24 to 36 hours and 
take it out of the hoop. Wrap up in 
a clean cloth and store away in a mod- 
erately warm room. 

en 

Will Hold Another Educational Test 
—The national creamery buttermakers’ 





ing the first six months they 





live chiefly on milk, with a lit- 





tle other feed. At the end of 
ie six months, spring opens, 
and the calves can go at once 
ut to pasture, and this is 
ilways considered cheap feed. 
If the calves come in _ the 
spring, they live on milk most 
the summer, and then when 
inter comes and they are 
mpelled to give up the milk, 
expensive feed must be provid- 

d during the next six months. 
A 12 months’ calf which was 
dropped in the spring cost con- 
siderably more than one which 
came in the fall. 

Keep the cow on light 
ture for one month previous to 
calving, Always have her 
where she can be looked after 
nd eared for. It is exceedingly 
mportant that the calf of a 

ef cow be saved. If the caif 

lost, a whole year of the 

»w’s time is a total olss. The 

yner or the herdsman should 

present ‘when the calf is 
born, to see that everything 
goes right. Put the cow and 
{ 








pas- 


lf in a box stall and leave 
hem alone for a few days. 
See that the calf gets his first 
dinner all right and then after 
that it will take care of itself. 
Let both the mother and the 
young be as quiet as possible. 
it is very seldom necessary 
with beef animals to milk the 
cow before the calf arrives. 
This is important, as the first 
milk is best suited to the needs 
of the young calf. If this has 
been removed, the calf will seldom do 
as well. In exceptional cases where the 
cow is a very heavy milker, it is neces- 
tary to relieve the udder for fear of 
®° eget or similar troubles. 

After the calf has had its first din- 
ner, remove all the milk from the cow’s 
udder,* If this is not done, inflamma- 
tion will start and the milk will be 
injured. The calves will be affected by 
scours and before long will be entirely 
off feed. If the scours do occur, take 
off the milk entirely and give one to 
two raw eggs at a time. Mr Bradfute 
states that he has fed as high as six 
in one day. When the trouble has been 
checked, put back on milk ration again, 
limiting the supply. A little castor oil 
along with the milk is good at this time. 

Allow the cow to remain with the 
calf for a few days. In three or four 
days turn the cow out into a lot or put 
her into another stall, keeping the calf 
in the original box stall. At first allow 
the calf to nurse three times a day and 
after a few days this may be cut down 
to twice a day, night and morning. This 
vill develop the milking qualities of 
the cow and keep the calf in fine con- 
«ition. Give the calf all the milk it 
will take, as no other feed is so gatis- 


tively large quantities. 




















CHAMPION 


owned by the celebrated breeder L. V. Axtell of Ohio. 
with straight back, well set tail, long, fine head, with moderately fine horns. 
girth is large, indicating excellent constitution. 
seys, and as a rule are more vigorous. 
mixed breeding to produce milkers of fair size. 
tle over two years old. They are good milkers, producing a very rich milk in rela- 
The butter has a very yellow color, and is of high quality. 
The cows are well adapted for farms where only a limited number are kept, and 
a very high grade butter is produced for a private trade. 
to creamery sections. 


selves. As arule the calves brought up 
in this way should weigh about 1200 
pounds by the time they are 13 months 
old. The cow should be given good pas- 
ture and when feeding time comes 
should be given a very little corn, 
plenty of corn fodder night and morn- 
ing and good mixed hay. It is desira- 
ble to crush the corn if it is very hard, 
but usually this will not be necessary, 
more particularly if the ears are of 
moderate size and are _ taken direct 
frobm the corn fodder. 


My Method for Homemade Cheese. 


T. E. RICHEY, CALDWELL COUNTY, KY. 





Get from the drug store a supply of 
ready prepared rennet tablets, Bring 
the milk to a temperature of 85 degrees, 
Put it in a tub or large churn, which 
must be very clean and sweet. Dis- 
solve the rennet teb'ets in water and 
stir them into the milk. Cover with a 
cloth and let stand three-fourths of an 
hour. Being now set, it can be cut into 
small pieces. Wait a few minutes and 
then place over it a cloth and dip the 
whey through the cloth. Reach in and 
break the curd. This will liberate more 
whey, which should be dipped off. Cen- 


GUERNSEY BULL, BUTTER BOY 


This handsome Guernsey was 22 months old when this picture was taken. 


They are 


He is 
The bull is a typical Guernsey 
His heart 
Guernsey cattle are larger than Jer- 

valuable for crossing on cows of 
The cows come into milk when a lit- 


They are also well suited 


association has made arrangements for 
another educational butter test in 1903, 
which will be conducted along the lines 
of the 1902 test, in co-operation with 
the United States department of agri- 
culture. The department has secured 
the services of W. D. Collyer, to do 
the scoring at Chicago. The associa- 
tion will send out the full score, with 
criticism of expert after each test, and 
also remit for the butter each time, ex- 
cept for the first tub, which will be re- 
tained to cover the necessary expenses. 
Only scores averaging 90 or over will 
be published at the close of the test. 
This is purely an educational test and 
the printing of those scores cannot be 
of any possible benefit. Those wishing 
to participate will send their applica- 
tions at once to E. Sudendorf, Elgin, 
Ill. Only 600 contestants can be taken 
eare of, consequently the matter must 
be looked after without delay. 





Rheumatism—C, G. C., Oklahoma, 
has a bull that became lame, first 
in one leg then the other and 
back again. Give a tablespoonful Fow- 
ler’s solution of arsenic at a dose in 
bran mash, three times a day, and 
continue it for a month or more if 
needed. Also rub the swollen part once 
a day with a little compound soap lin- 


There are two kinds 
of Cream Separators. 


Sharples’ 


Tubular Separators 
and the others, 

The Sharples has a plain,simple,effec- 
tive, easily washed bow! that can’t get out 
of order, because it has no complicated parts. 
The others, without exception, have com- 
plicated cones, discs, partitions and graters, 
difficult to wash and frequently out of order. 

The difference is vast. It’s . 
the difference be- 
tween success and 
2 ailure, 

‘Talk’ won't explain 
the difference, But 
thought and judgment 

and éxperience will. 
have a handsomel 
ited paper that will help you, or 
we'll send you @ Sharples Tubu- 
lar and let you try it for 
urself, 


‘er 


Sharpies Co., 


P. M. Sharples 
Chicago, Ills. ~ 


West Chester, Pa, 





Take Your Choice 
he Convex—very simple, quick 
tooperate. Bully V—laiestand most 
‘]\powerful V-Knife made. Sent on 
trial. Calf Dishorner and other 






aS 






estern orders filled 
from Chicago. 


CEO. WEBSTER 
Christiana, Pa. 








ABORTION DO YOU KNOW 
TH . bd E 
Kello ondition 
ey e i. Powder ~ me Best Known 


Jand the most successful 
cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 
successful live stock men everywhere. Write 
for circular, Address 


H. W. KELLOGG 'CO., St. Pau!, Minn. 
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| BY USING A FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 
man ean saw more RUNS RASY ; 
wood withit than two flo 
pony oer wayand 
0 it easier. > 
ws 
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It is easy to plant, but something 
more to properly care for a garden. 
The amateur gardener, the flower i 
gardener and the market gardener 
who grow vegetables for profit will 
each find inthis 

“Planet Jr.” No.12 Wheel Hoe 
the best and most efficient garden 
tool ever offered the public. Cul 
tivates all vegetables astride or be- 
tween the rows; deep or shallow; 
kills all weeds; breaks up the top 
crust after rains; saves the soil moise 

ture, plows, opens furrows, etc. 
Adjustable to various width 
rows. One man can do more 
mm work with it and do it 
easier and better than six 
men can do with 

common hoes. 


They are so easy to handle that 
many boys and even girls operate 
them successfully. 

This is but one of the fifty 
seeding and cultivating imple 
ments which we make, The list 
includes plain and combined 
Seed Sowers, Wheel Hoes, Hand 
Cultivators, Walking Cultivators, 
and One and Two-Horse Riding 
Cultivators, Special Sugar Beet 

d TOOls, sete, Oe ON contains over 
Sjus’ wu! - 
100 illastrations with full descriptions FS 
4 and prices. It costs you nothing and 
4% will make you money. Write 
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Billions in Farm Crops. 





The actual wealth represented in the 
farm crops in any given year is stu- 
pendous when indicated in figures. In 
the following tables, careful estimates 
have been made showing the value of 
five staple crops, taking the December 
farm price. The estimates for the past 
two years are our own, earlier years 
taken from the reports of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. It will be noted 
that the approximate farm vialue of the 
wheat, corn, oats, potato and hay crops 
in 1902 was 2% billion dollars, or the 
greatest for any year on record. 

VALUES OF STAPLE CROPS. 
[Round millions of dollars.] 
Wheat Corn Oats P’tato’s Hay Total 


1902 ...... 460 1,022 236 132 667 2,517 
ee 700 240 97 563 2,035 
ie ah 316 788 216 109 462 1,891 


1899 ...... 327 662 217 95 429 1,730 
1898 ...... 415 542 208 84 408 1,657 

5 yrs...1,953 3,714 1,117 517 2,529 9,830 
1897 ....0. 477 474 171 96 404 1,622 
1896 ...... 343 476 208 71 «©6386 1,484 





1895 ...... 235 568 181 74 392 1,450 
1894 ...... 225 664 212 100 470 1,t71 
1893 ......° 216 592 185 108 573 1,674 





1,496 2,77 957 449 2,225 7,901 


SB FOR cca 





Di appointment for Cabbage Growers. 





The cabbage market continues in an 
unsatisfactory state, and growers in 
the chief producing sections of New 
York and Pennsylvania will make little 
money from last season’s crop, unless 
there is a speedy change for the better. 


Following a fairly liberal outturn, large 
quantities were placed in_ storage. 


While shipments have proved consid- 
erable, the country still holds plenty of 
cabbage, according to recent returns to 
American Agriculturist from our crop 
correspondents. Our inquiry also shows 
that prices are uniformly low here in 
the east. 

A feature of the situation which may 
result in a change at almost any time 
is the rapid deterioration of stored cab- 
bage in a number of important produc- 
ing sections. While some of our corre- 
spondents report cabbage keeping as 
well as usual, others speak of rapid de- 
cay, in some instances this shrinkage 
appearing fully a month in advance of 
last year, due to the mild weather much 
of the time since harvest. Prices to 
farmers in the cabbage sections of New 
York are largely $5 to $6 per ton, al- 
though we get exceptional quotations 
as low as $2.50. In the west, growers are 
getting more, Wisconsin prices being 
$8 to $9 to farmers for cabbage from 
Danish seed, dealers in turn selling in 
a smaller way at $10 to $11. 

Reports from Monroe county, N Y, a 
heavy producing section, indicate that 
cabbage is not keeping as well as usual 
considerable quantities are 
still held by growers. Recent prices at 
West Rush are $5 to $5.50, at Spencer- 
port $5, at Brockport $6. The market 
is unsettled in Ontario county, buyers 
preying $5 to $6.50; in the neighborhood 
of Stanley, cababge that was stored 
early is all right, but the late stored is 
not in very good shape. Demand for 
sound stock good. A correspondent at 
Auburn reports the price to farmers $4 
per ton, stock large and keeping well. 
At Le Roy, Genesee county, market 
$4.50, but rather weak, stocks showing 
much decay. A correspondent in Mon- 
roe county quotes the market $5, with 
plentiful supplies and the cabbage keep- 
ing fairly well. An Onondaga county 
report points to liberal stocks; Danish 
cabbage $5. In northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, stocks have been marketed 
rather slowly. In Erie county, local 
buyers paid farmers $6 per ton in the 
fall for cabbage to place 1m storage, and 
this now moving out. 

In the wholesale city markets there 
is more or lesscomplaint of dullness un- 
der liberal offerings, but it is notable 
that quotations are so much above the 
country price it would seem some con- 
cessions might be made in order to 
move stock more rapidly. Choice white 
cabbage from Danish seed is jobbing in 


COMMERCIAL 


tne New York city market at $12 to $14 
per ton, and domestic $7 to $9. Part of 
the wide margin between the city and 
the country price is due to usual freight 
and commission charges and part to 
loss through shrinkage in one ete. 


- Banking she Mail for Farmers. 





Many a farmer desires to start a 
savings bank account, but is prevented 
by the fact that there is none in his 
home town, or otherwise accessible. 


Of course he can deposit his money 
in the local bank, but he receives no 
interest, consequently would find it a 
convenience and profit if he could have 
the facilities afforded by the savings 
banks of the larger cities. In addition 
he often finds it desirable to keep the 


amount of his deposits secret. In a 
country place bankers try to prevent 
publicity but have to contend with 


clerks who are acquainted with every- 
body in the town, boast that they know 
of the financial condition of everybody 
and then tell tales to prove their state- 
ments. Every country banker and de- 
positor knows this is true. 

To meet the demands for a savings 
bank for everyone, a number of bank- 
ing institutions in the large cities have 
opened a “banking by mail’ depart- 
ment. They make it easily possible 
for anyone living anywhere to open 
an account and get 3 to 4% interest, 
affording all the facilities usually en- 
joyed by patrons in the town. The 
matter of opening an account is per- 
fectly simple. Send in the first deposit 
to the bank of your choice by postoffice 
or express money order, or by regis- 
tered mail. The bank enters your name 
as a depositor, mails you a pass book 
containing your proper credit. In mak- 
ing subsequent deposits send in your 
pass book, or its number. You are 
required to fill out a signattre card, 
which is sent in with the first deposit. 
Your money is cared for and will be 
earning interest faster than you have 
any idea. 

There will be a large incentive to 
save, because of the fact that your 
money is not where it can be taken 
out every time some temporary diffi- 
culty looms up to frighten you for a 
day. However, it is fully as easy to 
withdraw your money by this plan as 
it is to deposit it, when it is really 
needed. The rules and regulations are 
very simple. In most banks where a 
mail order department is maintained 
the money must remain in the bank un- 
til the first dividend date, January 1 or 
July 1, in order to draw the interest. 
Small amounts can be drawn at any 
time, without notice, unless to close 
up an account. For amounts as large 
as $100, one week’s notice is generally 


required, but only one month's notice 
is ever asked, even for closing’ an 
account. The interest, if not with- 


drawn, is compounded and is paid on 
any deposit, no matter how small. Ac- 
counts may also be opened for children 
by parents or friends acting as 
trustees. 

The idea of a savings bank account 
is not new, but it is one of the most 
practical ones and should be adopted 
by every farmer’s boy. Fy the time 
he is of age he will have a neat little 
sum, which will help him finish his 
education or start him in business. Sam 
Allerton says there is nothing which 
gives a man as much self-respect as 
to have a small bank account. 
oS 


Keen Readers Secure Reward. 











That our readers are business farm- 
ers, men and women, is evicent for 
more reasons than one. In the present 
instance, this remark is due to the 
promptitude with which they respond- 
ed to American Agriculturist’s offer of 
December 13, 1902, relative to deter- 
mining what one advertisement in that 
issue was the most effective, and why. 
Large numbers of letters came for- 
ward, and the first prize is awarded to 
A. E. Smith of Wellington, O, as 
the one who sentsin the earliest .reply 
naming the advertisement receiving the 
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‘New York: I. 
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majority vote, being the 
present of a life subscription to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist; the most effective 
advertisement was that of Montgomery 
Ward & Co, receiving 1250 votes. 

The advertisement of R. E. Dietz re- 
ceived the second largest number of 
votes, 1100, and the prize went to J. C. 
Dalrymple, of Dover, N J; this second 
prize is a ten-year subscription. The 
International Stock Food company re- 
ceived the third largest number of 
votes, 980, and the prize was awarded 
Umbreck of Bowens Cor- 
subscription. 


he award 
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ners, N Y, a five-year 


Establishing Rural Telephones. 


F. M. F 

In many sections the farmers’ tele- 
phone company is very popular and 
certainly deserves to be extended. Be- 


gin by getting a company of 15 to 30 
farmers who live near the same line 
together. They must be willing to put 
up from $30 to $45 for starting the line. 
Call a meeting, elect officers and then 
proceed to business. The first thing 
is to decide upon the kind of material 
to be used, remembering always that 
in this business the best is always the 
cheapest. Don’t buy cheap _instru- 
ments or cheap poles and regret it af- 
terward. 

Use 18, 20 and 25-foot poles, setting 
the short ones on the elevations and 
the long ones in the depressions. This 
puts the wires as level as possible and 
will be much more satisfactory in the 
long run. 

Use No 12 galvanized wire, or, better 
still, get the regular telephone wires. 
Brace all curner poles and draw the 
wires tight in winter, for they will be 
loose enough in summer. After the 
wires are in shape and properly in- 
sulated the whole length of the line, 
get the telephone instruments and con- 
nect them according to instructions 
furnished by the manufacturer. You 
are then ready to talk. 

I would also advise putting in light- 
ning arresters at each ‘phone. These 
cost only 25 cents apiece and may save 
you a lot of trouble. The batteries are 
furnished with the *phones. 

— =_ 

Profit in Peach Growing—Several 
years ago P. H. Harrison of Berkshire 
county, Mass, bought 62 acres of land 
in Georgia at $50 per acre. About 9000 
peaches were set out. but are not all 
in bearing, nd some have been killed 
by frosts and otherwise. The past sea- 
son he received a check for $2100, which 
were the net profits from this orchard. 
Last year the net profits were $800, 
other year $900, and $1200 for still an- 
other season. Mr Harrison says that 
although this farm is worked at long 
range, and he sometimes does not see 
it oftener than once in two years, it 
pays better than any New England 
same value. 


> 
Basket and Question Box. 


About Epray Pumps--If J. A. M. of 
New York will write some of our ad- 
vertisers about spray.pumps they will 
answer his query about apparatus for 
potatoes 


No Seed Corn for Sale—F. D. &., 
S. Long, whose interest- 
ing article on his methods of raising a 
big crop of corn appeared in these col- 
umns recently, says that he has no 
seed corn for sale. 


Meal—Mrs Cc. B., South 
Animal meal is a product 
of slaughter houses made by grinding 
meat, blood and other suitable refuse, 
from which most of the water and fat 
have been extracted. Bone meal is 
merely ground bone. 


Shipping Milk—W. S. W., New 
York: Tell us what you want to know 
about shipping milk to Macon, Ga, and 
we wili have George Dillon, whose 
article appeared recently in 
Agriculturist, answer your 
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inquiry. 





Liming Land—C. R.. New York: It 
is the usual custom to allow lime to 
airslake first before it is placed upon 
the land. In many places it is hauled 


an- | 
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direct from the kiln or car and piled 
in the field in small quantities, where 
it is left until it is thoroughly slaked 
before it is spread. In some cases 


where it is burned on the farm, it is 
allowed to remain in the stack until 
it is thoroughly slaked and then dis- 
tributed over the field. In many places 
a manure spreader is used for this 
purpose, 


Basswood—c. Cc. C., New York: The 
botanical name for basswood is Tilia 
Americana, 

Roots Identified—The rhizome for- 
warded by F. H. Struppe of New 
York seems to be black snakeroot or 
black cohosh Cimicifuga racemosa, a 
plant native in woods from Maine and 
Ontario to Wisconsin, and south to 
Georgia and Missouri. The rhizome 
seems to differ in some respects from 


the usual appearance of this drug, but 


the correspondence is fairly good. 
Should the leaves or fruit be accessi- 
ble, it would be possible to confirm 
this diagnosis.—[Rodney H. True, 
Physiologist Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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Plans for Farm Buildings—tT. P. M., 


North Carolina: In our book entitled 
jarn Plans and Outbuildings, you will 
find a complete description and outline, 
together with details such as you de- 
sire. This book embodies nearly 250 
pages, and will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1. 

Husking Corn—F. M. S., New York: 
We see no reason why One man could 
not handle and get under cover all the 
corn grown on five acres, as well as 


do much other work that is necessary 
on a small place. We have known in 
our experience where one man with 65 


acres Of land cut 22 acres of corn, 


husked it without help, and cribbed it 
before severe weather overtook him. 
This was done in addition to looking 
after the other interests usually found 
on a small farm. In your case there 
would seem to us to be no excuse for 
such delay, if farm hands were not 
overloaded with other work. There is 
no cheap machinery on the market for 
handling small crops, such as you de- 
scribe, 

Turkeys--Mrs G. W. C., New York: 


There is no Buff Bronze breed of tur- 
keys. The Builf turkeys and the Bronze 
turkeys are two distinct breeds. If you 


do not find them advertised in our col- 
lumns, a small ad of ‘‘turkeys wanted” 
would bring you many replies from 
farmers who have them to sell. 


Colorado Land—B. G., Ontario: For 
detailed information write secretary 
state board of agriculture at Denver. 
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To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, disfig- 
ures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of re- 
sistance to disease and the capacity for 
recovery, and develops into consump- 
tion. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


will rid you of it, 
nently, as it has rid thousands. 
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Miller’s Ideal Incubator cqa== =a 
The new common sense princi- j *Siaerige isi | } 
ple, practical experience, every —————— AC 
day work hatcher. Sent any- Rezo 4 al 
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where on 

30 Days Free Trial. 
Big poultry book free. 

J. W. MILLER CO., Box 37, Freeport, Ills. 
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DON’T SET HENS & x;.04 


equally as low. Over 126,000 ~ use. Indispensable toanyone whe 


keeps @ hea. Our Patents protected against infringements. Agents 

wanted rat pape either sex, no experience necessary. Catalogue 

te. ing ad shout and 25c Lice Formula FREE if you write today, 
NaiUBAL HEN INCUBATOR CU., B60, Columbus, Nebraska, 


$6,000 o292t28%e FREE! 


as no rival prices of fowls an 
Turkeys, Geese, Deck and Chickens, The » tells lsat 
Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen house plans, how to breed, 
feed, cure disease, ete, Send 10c for oie and mafling, 
45. R. Brabazoa, Jr. & Co., Box 10, Delavan, Wis. 
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Feeding to Secure Winter Eggs. 





EXPERIENCE OF A FEW POULTRY KEEPERS 
IN OUR RECENTLY CONDUCTED POULTRY 
CONTEST. 

The breeding stock is fed a morning 
mash consisting of two parts finely cut 
alfalfa, two parts bran, one part corn 
meal, one part boiled vegetables and 
one part more or less of kitchen scraps. 
A tablespoon of kitchen salt is added 
to the mash and meat is added three 
times a week. When the vegetables 
are nearly cooked, the corn meal is 
stirred in, making a thick mush. Then 
the alfalfa and bran are added to make 
a stiff, crumbly dough. It is fed hot 
in winter and cold in summer. The 
fowls are given as much as they will 
eat up clean. At noon, they are given 
oats or wheat in litter and a little sun- 
flower seed. A cabbage or some green 
food is hung on a string in the scratch- 
ing shed, just high enough to compel 
them to jump for it. At night they 
have all they will eat of whole or 
eracked corn.—[B. F. Jackson, Fremont 
County, Col, 

I feed but twice a day. The morning 
mash is mixed grains ground together 
to which is added some boiled potatoes 
I give about two quarts 
pounds mixed 
to 65 or 70 
scraps in the 
well so that 


and vegetables, 
boiled roots and five 
meal through the winter 
f Is, In summer, I use 
mash and like to stir it 
it ill be rather crumbly to feed easy. 
In winter, I feed steamed meat, which 
costs 1 cent per pound at a tallow and 
1 mill near by. For the past two 


rs, I have used poultry food in the 
with good results. Sometimes I 

1 the roots and apples raw with 
bage. I used clover meal last win- 
ter, but like yaung clover rowen cut 
very fine much better. At night, I feed 
5 juarts or seven pounds corn, wheat 
barley and oats mixed together. The 


mash is fed in troughs 6 feet long, 1 


foot high and 1 foot wide at top and 
S$ inches at bottom. The side strips 
made of 3-inch boards and short 


es of lath are 
the fowls from 
ed while eating.—[William U. 
rd, Worcester County, Mass. 
The first of September I began feed- 
animal meal. The egg product 
ring the first week increased 45% and 
the second week 72% over the last week 
August. I started with one pint a 
and gradually increased to one 
quart a day for 115 fowls.—[Lerna 
Fisher, Callaway County, Mo. 
The fowls are fed their mash in 


nailed on these to 
getting in the 
May- 


wooden troughs. Grain is given at 
night and scattered in the chaff and 
straw. The morning mash consists of 
equal parts by weight of bran and 
menl stirred up with hot water. I give 
beiled potatoes twice a week with the 
mash. The night feed consists of corn, 
Wheat, oats and buckwheat. Some- 
tines I leave out one and put in more 


of another for a change and occasion- 

liv feed them only one kind of grain. 
Oyster shells are given only for grit. 
Cabbage is fed, also apples and some- 
times carrots and beets chopped. Wa- 
ter is supplied daily in a pan set upon 

box.—[Mrs A. F. Morehouse, Oswego 
County, N Y. 

In late fall and winter the fowls 
need meat and scraps from the table. 
All the waste meat from dressing sheep, 
pigs, ete, is boiled and given the fowls. 
It is chopped and mixed ‘with the warm 
morning feed.,—[Adaline W. James, 
Windham County, Ct. 

Hens will keep warmer and do better 
in cold weather if the grain-for sup- 
her is warmed as well as the mash for 
breakfast.—[Josephine M. Davis, Tol- 
lind County, Ct. 

ee ee 

Stamping Eggs—Where one wishes 
to work up a strictly fancy trade for 
fresh eggs, it is a nice thing to use a 
tubber date stamp, and mark each egg 
With the date it is laid. Where this is 
honestly*done, the customer can count 
on getting what he wants, and what 
he buys. This cannot be done every- 
where, but where it is possible, it is 
Profitable. 
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Ducks and Geese in Winter Quarters. 
THEO F. JAGER, PENNSYLVANIA, 





Notwithstanding the fact that water- 
fowl have attained a degree of hardi- 
ness out of reach for other varieties 
of domesticated poultry, yet simply 
allowing them to take -care of them- 
selves in winter time might easily 
blow away all profits for years to come. 
Ducks and geese need dry winter 
quarters. This is absolutely essential. 
Searcity of bedding or a low, damp 
floor will soon put a whole flock out 
of business. Rheumatism or leg weak- 
ness, accompanied by a general falling 
off in flesh, is the inevitable result of 
damp quarters. <As breeding birds in 
off condition during the winter cannot 
possibly be early spring producers, the 
far-reaching results of a little neglect 
practiced now, probably in ignorance, 
are often visibly felt in the receipts at 
the end of a season. 

Any shed that bids defiance to winds 
and rain and that has a floor at least 
6 inches higher than the surrounding 
ground, is a fit place for quartering 
waterfowl during the inclement season. 
Feed the ducks near this shed at night 
and as soon as they have done justice 
to their meal, drive them. slowly ‘with- 
out undue excitement into their quar- 
ters. The best door for this purpose 
is even with the ground, 2 feet high 
by 3 or 4 feet wide, fastened on hinges 
at the top and hooked, when open, with 
an iron hook on its upper edge. A 
button on its lower side will secure the 
door during the night. As this shed 
is aimed mainly to be night quarters, 
one four or six pane sash is ample to 
admit sufficient light for the few-days 
or hours of really bad weather, when 
the birds must remain indoors. 

A shed 8x10 feet of floor space, 6 feet 
high in front and 4 feet in rear, is 
large enough to hold comfortably from 
12 to 20 ducks or from six to ten geese. 
Let the temperature be your guide as 
to the sufficiency of air inside. If you 
find upon opening 
morning, that all walls are damp and 
the air close, ventilate more thereafter. 

The mixing of ducks and geese in 
one shed I cannot recommend, as ow- 
ing to the quarrelsome habits of geese, 
the ducks would not get the peace and 
rest they must have at night in order 
to produce kest results. Teach your 
geese from the beginning, that they 
must not feed or mix with the ducks 
and soon they will not trouble you 
any more, when attending to the latter. 
Geese are not in need of a closed shed, 
such as mentioned, but should such a 
one be allowed them I would suggest 
that the door be left open. Geese 
always need plenty of fresh air. In 
order to make their home attractive to 
them, provide empty barrels in all 
corners laid sideways and securely fas- 
tened down; fill them half with straw 
and add a few china nest eggs. This 
will save many a step in spring hunt- 


ing their eggs. Make them familiar 
with their surroundings and _ future 
nests and eggs stolen away will be- 


come rarities, 

The ‘winter feeding of ducks had best 
consist of .a morning mash of one-third 
each corn chop, middlings and bran. 
Add to this 10% beef scrap and all the 
spare green stuff, such as cabbage 
offal, etc, that can be had. Mix dry 
and ‘add enough warm water or skim- 
milk to make it a sticky dough. Feed 
of this mixture all that the ducks will 
eat within 15 or 20 minutes and pick 
the rest up to be fed to hogs or chick- 
ens. The best winter night feed for 
ducks is whole corn soaked in boiling 
water for a couple of hours. Feed 
about half ration on ordinary days and 
all they will eat on specially cold 
nights. 

Geese should have free access at any 
time to a trough containing whole oats. 
Only on very severe days a little whole 
corn might be given to keep them 
warm over night. The tendency of all 
geese is to lay on fat and our efforts 
in consequence must be to keep the 
breeding stock from getting fat, that 
strong fertilizers and good hatching 
eggs may be produced, 
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THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE AND DON’T KNOW IT 





To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do 
for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Week and unhealthy kidneys are respensible 
for more sickness and suffering than any other 
disease, therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is permitted to 
continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need attention—but 
your kidneys most, because they do most and 
need attention first. 

If you are sick or ‘‘ feel badly,’’ begin [taking 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney, 
liver and bladder remedy, because as soon as 
your kidneys are well they will help all the 
other organs to health. A trial will convince 
anyone, 

The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 


Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney and bladder remedy, is soon real- 


ized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing 
cases. Swamp-Root will set your 


whole system right, and the best proof 
of this is a trial. 
14 East 120th St., New York City. 

Oct 15th, 1901 

“I had been suffering severely from kidney trouble. 
All symptoms were on hand; my former strength 
and power had left me; I could hardly drag myself 
along, Even my ments al capacity was giving out, 
and often I wished to die. It was then I saw an 
advertisement of yours in a New York paper, but 
would not have paid any attention to it, had it 
not promised a sworn guarantee with every bottle 
of your medicine, asserting that your Swamp-Root 
is purely vegetable, and does not contain any harm- 
ful drugs, I am seventy years and four months 
old, and with a good conscience I can recommend 
Swamp-Root to all sufferers from kidney troubles. 
Four members of my family have been using Swamp- 
diseases, With the 


Dear Sirs: 


Root for four different kidney 
same good results.’ 
With many thanks to you, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
ROBERT BERNER, 


You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, 
sent free by mail, postpaid, by which 
you may test its virtues for such dis- 
orders as kidney, bladder and uric acid 
diseases, poor digestion, when obliged 
to pass your water frequently night 
and day, smarting or irritation in pass- 
ing, brick-dust or sediment in the 
urine, headache, backache, lame back, 
dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, 

SPECIAL NOTICE—If you have 
bladder trouble, or if there is a trace 
once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
mail, 





heart disturbance due to bad kidney 
trouble, skin eruptions from bad blood, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloat- 
ing, irritability, wornout feeling, lack 
of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow com- 
plexion, or Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sedi- 
ment or settling, or has a cloudy ap- 
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pearance, it is evidence pear your kid- 
neys and bladder need immediate xt- 
tention. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of 
Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney and 
bladder specialist. Hospitals use it 
with wonderful success in both slight 
and severe cases. Doctors recommend 
it to their patients.and use it in their 
own families, because they recognize 
in Swamp-Root the greatest and most 
successful remedy. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and 
is for sale the world over at druggists 
in bottles of two sizes and two prices— 
fifty-cent and one-dollar. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 


the slightest symptoms of kidney or 
of it in your family history, send at 


Binghamton, N. Y., 
immediately, without cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root, and a 


who will gladly send you by 


book containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial let- 


ters received from 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., 


men and women cured by Swamp-Root. 
Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that you read this gen- 


In writing to 


erous offer in the American Agriculturist. 








Don’t Pay Double. 


We’llsell you a better hatcher 
for the money than any other 
incubator concern on earth. Newim- 
proved wagulatos, that can't get out 
oforder. Big book-200 illustrations free. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOB CO., 
Clay Center, Neb, or Columbus, Ohio. 














$ | 9-80 For 
200 Egg 
-INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 





INCUBATORS 


Hatch -very fertile egg. Simplest, 

most durable, cheapest first-class 
Placa asp van e- if not posi- 

vely as represen’ ¢ pay freight. 
Ciroular free; catal oe ~ . 
Geo. Ertel Co. 











INCUBATORS 


From 66 he Best reasonable priced 
hatchers on the market. 
Broodere, @4up. None better at any 
rice. lly warranted. Catalog free. 
. A. BANTA, LIGONIER, IND 
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Ma74 /E INCUBATOR to y erect 





The Royal incubator | 






sults. May we send you one 
on trial? Catalogue free. 
—- INCUBATOB 








y the same windmill 
aon nT LVANIECD ANGLE 
STEEL FOUR-POST TOWER made. 
For lowest ices ever known on all 
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The old strife is on in Germany be- 
tween the agrarians, who insist on high 
protective tariff, and the industrial 
classes, demanding cheap food stuffs. 
The turn of the year has brought no 
modification -of the friction, and com- 
mercial bodies are asking the German 
newspapers to shape their policies to- 
ward free trade, or at least a lowering 
of duties on grain and provisions. 

- =_ 

Now that the season for conventions 
and institutes is on hand, farmers 
should arrange to take advantage of 
these meetings. At one institute last 
winter, a farmer informed us that he 
got one suggestion which saved him 
on a single business transaction $250. 
The practical usefulness of these meet- 
ings depends largely upon the farmers 
themselves. Go prepared to ask ques- 
tions about what you desire to know to 
help you in your business. Be sure to 
have a note book and pencil with you 
and jot down items that you can use in 
your general work. 

niacin 

The bill before congress, providing 
for a $2,500,000 building for the agricul- 
tural department at Washington, 
passed the senate recently and was 
sent to the house. It has been brought 
out of the committee with one impor- 
tant figure changed, and this should 
be immediately replaced and passed 
as originally planned. The members 
of this committee may have thought 
they were doing the farmers a great 
favor by cutting this measure one mil- 
lion dollars. Some of our lawmakers 
seem to think that anything is good 
enough for the farmers’ department of 
this government. Two and a half mil- 





lion dollars is by no means an extrav- 
agant sum for a permanent home for 


‘worthy careful attention. 


* EDITORIAL 


a department representing 6,000,000 
farms, with a total value measured in 
billions, and whose products feed the 
world. We will not countenance an 
unsatisfactory perishable brick build- 
ing; nothing but an enduring granite or 
marble structure of the most perma- 
nent type, can and should represent 
the American farmer at the national 
capital. Farmers will uphold See Wil- 
son in his urgent request for adequate 
appropriations to properly house our 
government officers and experts. and 
their important work along agricul- 
tural lines. The American farmer 
‘wants fair play and he proposes to have 
it. His motto is not “anything is 
good enough,” but “nothing too good” 
for the industry he represents. 
—_—- > 
“Twenty tons of cornstalks and 
leaves, not unting the cob or ker- 
nels, is equivu ent in fuel value to about 
14 tons of good anthracite coal.” This 
is the statement of Prof Charles E. 
Norton of Harvard. On the basis of 
this fact, Edward Atkinson maintains 
that it is cheaper for farmers to raise 
their fuel each year than to use wood 
or coal. Atkinson says the main dif- 
ficulty is a simple and efficient means 
of handling and compressing the stalks 
of corn, sorghum, sugar cane, alfalfa, 
sunflower and other plants into small 
logs or bricks suitable for fuel pur- 
peses. Mi A-kinson asks the experi- 
ment stations of the country to look 
into this matter and see what can be 
done about it. Certainly the idea is 
It is by no 
means as theoretical or impracticable 
as it may appear at first sight. Com- 
pressed logs or bricks of any of these 
or various other substances, would 
undoubtedly make effective fuel for 
heating purposes. The main question 
is whether the stuff can be so handled 
as to make this solution of the fuel 
question a feasible one. The subject 
is certainly worthy of consideration, 
especially in our western and southern 
states. 





The more we talk with farmers and 
the more we see of the farmers’ diffi- 
culties in New York and other states, 
the stronger the impression that there 
must be intensified efforts along the 
line of giving short, practical courses 
for farmers’ sons and daughters in the 
agricultural colleges. The number of 
young men and women who can afford 
to spend time and money necessary to 
take a four years’ course is very limit- 
ed, but there can be increased tenfold 
the number of students who can come 
to our agricultural colleges for a course 
of 13 weeks in the winter. This should 
not, of course, pretend to be in any way 
a college training, but practical in- 
struction for various branches of farm- 
ing. Courses of this sort cannot be 
given without the necessary building 
and equipment for that purpose, labo- 
ratory facilities, winter greenhouses, 
soil rooms for experiments, accommo- 
dations for farm mechanics, ample ar- 
rangement for general live stock and 
dairy -husbandry, are all imperative 
needs of many institutions. This lack 
of buildings and equipment is felt more 
perhaps in New York than any other 


state. 
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A note of alarm over the possibility 
of the spread of the foot and mouth 
disease is sounded by Dr Charles 
Gresswell of the national live stock as- 
sociation, He says if this disease ever 
gains headway on any public cattle 
range, it will not be extirpated for 
years, and that sooner or later every 
head of cattle from northern Montana 
to southern Texas, and from the Mis- 
souri river to the Pacific coast, not 
strictly isolated on private property, 
will be attacked. This would no doubt 
prove to be the case should the disease 
obtain a foothold in the west, of which 
there is only the remotest possibility. 
As Dr Gresswell points out, the move- 
ment of cattle and their products tend 
from the south to the north and from 
west to east, and what few animals do 
go from the east are usually stock for 
breeding purposes, in which any’ symp- 


tom of i'l health would be noted long 
before they would arrive by ordinary 
travel. -The extreme precautions taken 
by the federal and state authorities 
seem to be effective in stamping out 
the disease, and at the present rate of 
progress there should be no cases of it 
within 30 days. 
‘ —- A 

With the new year fairly launched 
we are facing ahead to another season 
of farm activity. No side of this is 
more important than the business side. 
A good beginning is in taking a farm 
inventory and opening a set of books, 
if you have not done so. With many 
the farm accounts open with the crop 
year, say March 1; but the beginning 
of the calendar year is also a good 
starting point. Next week American 
Agriculturist will print an illuminating 
article on keeping farm accounts, by a 
practical farmer, who thoroughly be- 
lieves in this work; read it and put its 
ideas in practice, adapting conditions to 
your own. We also print another prize 
winning article on the subject of best 
farm fencing, these quite outside of 
our usual farm departments. For the 
family, Miss Dickinson’s delightful 
serial, The Love of Honorah, will be 
concluded next week. <A glimpse of 
human everyday life as we all know 
it, will be afforded by a charming little 
story in verse. Special pains will be 
taken to make our busy fingers page 
the most practical and attractive de- 
partment of this nature we have yet 
arranged. The children will not be 
forgotten nor the mothers and daugh- 
ters, 

=> 

The splendid work being conducted 
by the experimental union in connec- 
tion with the Ontario agricultural col- 
lege could well be imitated in a more 
extensive way by our own experiment 
stations. Both from a financial and 
educational standpoint the system of 
co-operative experiments has been of 
great value to Ontario farmers. The 
benefits are not confined to the experi- 
menters themselves, who get much 
good from the work, but they are 
shared by thousands of others who ex- 
amine the growing crops and attend 
the annual meetings. The results of 
co-operative work of this kind are far- 
reaching and should be encouraged to a 
greater extent in this country. 
=. —@ 

Every year the old story is repeated 
on the part of some farmers and truck- 
ers, that spraying does not pay. S me 
people in the long run would be better 
off without fire insurance on. their 
buildings, but there is a lot of satis- 
faction in knowing they are secure. 
In this instance there is no return to 
the owner unless his buildings burn. 
When experiments and practical tests 
show that spraying increases the yield 
of potatoes, other vegetables and fruits, 
why should growers be backward about 
adopting up-to-date methods? The 
article in this issue by Prof. F. C. Stew- 
art ought to convince most people that 
it pays to spray potatoes. 

—_—_———— - 

Stockholders in the bicycle trust are 
to be assessed $9 per share in order to 
keep that organization afloat. Mean- 
while, good breeding horses continue to 
sell at the best figures in recent years. 
So much for the claim of those poorly 
informed that the bicycle’ industry 
Would permanently damage _ horse 
breeding interests. 





We feel sure that each reader of this 
paper is interested in getting it at a 
low price, and it will be to his advan- 
tage to make it profitable for people 
to advertise in this paper. The better 
we can pay advertisers the better posi- 
tion we shall be in to improve what 
is now the great agricultural weekly 
of the world. We will strive to do 
our part if you will do yours, and 
we think we can count on our big 
army to hold up their end. 


GERI 6, oR EIEN 

Some weeks ago we called attention 
to the desirability of farmers having a 
savings bank account, and pointed out 
that this might be accomplished by 
depositing their earnings in the savings 


banks in large cities. A number of 
these institutions have departments 
which take care of deposits from out- 
side the city. Just how to open an 
account and some of the advantages 
are described in another column, which 
every reader should look up carefully, 
$$ —e——————_——_ 

The heavy charges on small parcels 
come pretty near being outrageous. The 
robbery is all the worse where a pack- 
age has to travel between two small 
towns and over the routes of two ex- 
press companies. There should be a@& 
universal parcels post. This reform 
should precede any reduction of letter 
postage. Now that rural free delivery 
will soon be made universal, the next 
great reform to be insisted upon is the 
parcels post. Then, for a few cents, 
farmers can supn'y customers in the 


cities directly with nice fresh fruits, 
vegetables, etc, just as is done in Eng- 
land. 
. — 
Winter Feed for Ewes. 
E. R. ROBERTS, WISCONSIN. 


Timothy hay is not good, for it is not 
sufficiently digestible, and it does not 
contain the needed nutriment, that is, 
the right kind, and the very small 
thorns (or spikes) in the heads of tim- 
othy are apt to gather in the stomach, 


forming balls of indigestible and irritat- 
ing matter, which lead to trouble. I feed 


clover hay, Which is a perfect food for 
sheep, with bright corn fodder, oats 
straw and such other feed as we may 


have at hand for roughage, up to about 


two months of lambing time, then com- 
mence feeding a light ration of corn, 
oats and bran, equal paz by weight. 
If the hay crop is short and corn fodder 
and roughage must constitute the 
coarse feed during the g ter part of 
tne winter, I would make bran the larg- 
est portion of their grain ration. 

Feed regularly what they ill con- 
sume without waste. Guard against 


seed and chaff getting into their wool, 
as it depreciates its value 4 to 5 cents 
per pound. Give them a good-sized 


yard, and, better, a few hours’ run ina 
corn field each day when the snow is 
not too deep: it does them good. The 





experienced shepherd long ago learned 
to give his breeding ewes during the 
winter plenty of exercise, fresh air and 
a varity of coarse feed and a plentiful 


supply of pure water and salt, as these 
are requisite for a crop of strong, 
healthy lambs, while ewes that are 


closely confined during th inter have 
poor and weekly lambs. N hogs or 
other stock should be allowed to run 
with the flock or in any annoy or 


frighten them. Quiet, gentle and fa- 
miliar handling of the flock will have 
a good influence on the coming crop of 
lambs. No class of stock is more sus- 
ceptible of kindly treatn than 
sheep, and it is a pleasure s well as 


profitable to handle them so 

At lambing time, especially 
lambs, close attention is vei'y 
Sary. Je on hand and see that each 
lamb is up on its feet at once. and par- 
taking of a square meal. First clip the 
wool from the ewe’s udder so the lamb 
does not exhaust himself pulling on a 
wool tag. In his effort he may pull off 
some wool and swallow it, which fre- 
quently causes death. Generally that 
is all that is necessary unless you put 
them in a small pen by themselves for 
a few days. From now on erything 
should be done to make the do their 
best. 


vith early 
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During the last few years 
been much discussion as to the best 
methods for insuring good crops in 
South Australia. Drouths have pre- 
vailed and the inexperience of many of 
our farmers has resulted in great loss. 
Year after year they have plowed, 
sowed and left the rest to nature and 
chance. Many enterprising Americans 
have shown the Australians that with 
an ordinary season, backed by some 
scientific knowledge, better results can 
be obtained. Please send sample cop- 
ies of your paper to list of names I am 
forwarding you. It will do our people 
much good.—[{B. Judkins, Adelaide, 
South Australia. 
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Molasses and Beet Pulp from Factories. 





Recently American Agriculturist ad- 
dressed a letter of inquiry to the lead- 
ing beet sugar factories in the central 
west, concerning the disposition of the 
residuum molasses and prices secured 
for it, future markets for same; also in 
regard to disposition made of the beet 
pulp and how it is appreciated by farm- 
ers in the different localities as a stock 
seat. These inquiries were very fully 
answered and the gist of the replies 
are given below: 

Quite a quantity of our molasses is 
sold to dairymen, who live adjacent to 
the factory. These men feed it to cat- 
tle and horses, and the results are very 
satisfactory indeed. The sale is increas- 
ing each year. The product is grow- 
ing in favor, and we are able to get 3 
to 4 cents per pound net at the 
factory. Our beet pulp has been con- 
tracted to a New York man for a term 
of three years. We receive 60 cents per 
ton at the factory. The man pays us 
60% of the weight of beets ground. 
This pulp is one of the best milk pro- 
ducers we know of. It is also growing 
in favor each year, and its sale is ma- 
terially increasing. The demand _ will 
soon be much greater than the supply. 
[Binghamton Beet Sugar Company, 
New York. 

We send our molasses to dairy food 
manufacturers in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. No new use for this material 
has been discovered so far as we know. 
It is all being utilized at a fair profit. 
Gur beet pulp is given away to farm- 
ers in the vicinity, who value it highly 

i feed. Some of it is shipped as far 
100 miles. Our output of both mol- 

ses and beet pulp is about 18,000 
tons a year.—[American Beet Sugar 
Company, Nebraska. 

We dispose of our molasses to a con- 

in Milwaukee, which mixes it with 
dry brewers’ grain for cattle feeding 
irposes. We are selling this molasses 
r 2% cents per gallon and beliéve 
that the demand for it will increase. 
It is also used as a cattle feed in con- 
nection with the refuse from slaugh- 
ter houses. In Michigan I understand 
t 
f 
I 


+, bond 


ere is a large demand for molasses 

r making alcohol. We dispose of beet 
ulp at $1 per ton loaded on the cars 

d ship it to points within 75 miles of 
our factory. The freight for this dis- 
tance amounts to 85 cents per ton, All 
the farmers in this locality speak high- 
ly of it as a feed. We produce about 
2000 gallons of molasses and 250 tons 
of pulp daily.—[Wisconsin Sugar Com- 
pany, R. G. Wagner, President. 
tur refuse molasses is all contracted 
for a term of years to a Michigan chem- 
icil company. We believe this is go- 
ing to be a valuable by-product of the 
sugar factory, but will be more desira- 
ble for manufacturing purposes than 
t 
¢ 


or feeding. We have contracted all 
sur pulp for stock feeding purposes and 
ire receiving a small return from this 
source, The farmers in this locality 
feed it quite extensively, although the 
bulk of it is shipped away. We pro- 
duced in the neighborhood of 40,000 tons 
of beet pulp this year.—[Lansing Su- 
gar Company, Michigan. 

We sell our molasses to an alcohol 
company. We can readily dispose of 
all that we have. Up to date we give 

ur pulp to farmers who will use it. 
Those in the neighborhood do not feed 
it to any great extent, but it is shipped 
to a distance, where it is appreciated 
and makes a fine feed.—[—[West Bay 
City Sugar Company, Michigan. 

We dispose of all of our molasses to 

chemical company at $3 per ton fo b. 
At present, however, we are puttting 
this molasses in with our beet pulp, 
nd drying the mixture as fast as pos- 
sible. As the pulp comes from _ the 
press, molasses is added, and the mix- 
ture stirred thoroughly and then dis- 
charged into kilns. In about three- 
quarters of an hour it comes out thor- 

gshly dry, and is then put into sacks 
holding 65 pounds each. When thus 
prepared, the résultant is a splendid 
cattle feed, which meets with ready 
Sale.—[Alma Sugar Company, Michi- 
gan. 

Our residue molasses we sell to be 
mixed with brewer grains, beet pulp, 
etc, to be manufactured into cattle 
feed. It will never be a drug on the 
market, as we have always had a large 
call for molasses, and could sell ten 
times our output. We mix our mo- 
lasses with our pulp, consequently have 
no pulp to dispose of. As a rule, most 
factories are glad to get rid of the 
Stuff, without expense to themselves. 
Farmers in this locality use consider- 
able of this material, and are increas- 
ing the amount from year to year. As 


. SPECIAL AND STAPLE CROPS 


a result, more stock is being raised, as 
pulp is a very cheap feed for young 


animals. Our output of molasses 


from 20 to 30 cars, and perhaps 25,000 


tons of pulp.—[Holland Sugar C 
pany, Michigan 
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facture of cattle feed. It is in good 
mand Some beet pulp is used 


de- 


A ; i s by : a 
farmers in the locality, but the greater : HE AWA Ws DAY 
part of it is shipped. We receive $1.50 ] 


per ton f o b. We have a molasses 


any of it. Most of the factories 


process and work all our molasses to 
sugar, consequently do not dispose of 
any it. Mos in 


Michigan have a molasses process, 
some of them still dispose of t 


residuum molasses and secure $2 to $3.50 
per ton. The greater part of it goes 
to the Michigan chemical company to 
be made into alcohol. Concerning beet 
pulp, will say that our local farmers 
feed it to a large extent, and we hard- 
ly ever find it necessary to ship any. 
That which is not taken is stored 


where it can be used any time a 


the campaign closes.—[Peninsula Sugar 


Refining Company, Michigan. 








A Good Crop of Curn. 


BZRA B. HERR, LANCASTER COUNTY, 





In American Agriculturist November 
1, I see the challenge offered by I. 


Long of Lebanon county, Pa, of a 


markable field of corn. I too hay 


therefore I cannot comply with 


but 
a An IlJustrated Weekly Magazine 


Established 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 
and regularly published for 175 years 


fter 


PA, 
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re- a SB To Begin January 17 
ea : 


remarkable field. My corn is husked, i ey Sis GOLDEN FLEECE 
ant a ” ; r Wi the : Ze? 


conditions; nevertheless, I shall give 


you a statement of facts in regard to it. se ‘ zB = Th A : 
I have a field of ten acres. I was not : ; 5 : e merican 


trying to grow a prize crop. I sté 


yin} ; tart : ete. 
the field by mowing it for hay, having < 4 ; Adventures of a 


previously sown it to timothy 
clover, about four quarts of each 


acre, then plow this sod for corn. Ma- 


nure the stubble during the winter 
spring and put it in corn again. 
In the fall I seed it to wheat. In 


spring sow about four quarts of clover 
per acre. The next season put it in 
corn again. Now this is the field of 


this crop. I have gathered from 
field 24% loads of corn, my wa 


holding 95 bushel baskets full. I con- 
sider that a pretty good crop, taking 
into consideration that I used no extra 
mauure. I follow that crop with oats, 
then manure, then wheat, and wheat 


ver | eee. Fortune-Hunting Lord 


and o> 34 In this sparkling serial story of 
the Se American society Mr. David Graham 
Phillips makes us personally acquainted 

with a certain type of Englishman. 
% His campaign, begun on the liner, is 
this 3 continued in New York, Boston, Wash- 
gon — ington, Philadelphia and Chicago. In 
" ; each of these cities we are given a 
glimpse of the local ‘Smart Set” and its 
own peculiar fads and foibles. The end 
—an unexpected one—comes in Chicago. 


again, clover and tiniothy, and grass 2 : Another strong feature now running: 


the year following. What little manure 
I use on wheat I put on the oat stub- 


ble. 











Papers by De Blowitz 


The distinguished Paris correspondent of 


How Birds Are Killed—Many years Vea. “ae the London 7imes. For thirty years he 


of study by E. H. Forbush, ornith 
gist of the Massachusetts board of a 
culture, leads him to place the pri 


pal enemies of birds about as follows, 
in the order of their destructiveness: 
Cats, English sparrows, gunners, boys, 


olin: cas: has been of the inner circle, and his 
gri- a5 a: brilliant achievements have won for him a unique 
nci- : position in European politics. 


February 1st the subscription price will be in- 


crows, jays, hawks, squirrels and — creased FROM $1.00 TO $2.00 per year. 


snakes. Foxes, skunks, weasels 


other small mammals are to be reck- 


oned ‘with, also owls, shrikes and a 


others. Where birds are numerous, it 


Send a Dollar now and secure a Two- Dollar 


few 


is a poor cat which will not destroy 50 Magazine for half price. The Curtis Publishing Company 


birds each year, mostly young and in 
the nest or inexperienced fledglings. 
great many older birds are also caught. 





Dates of Coming Meetings. 





HORTICULTURE, 
Vt horticultural, North Hero....Jan 


New York state grange, Syracuse.Feb 3-6 


Oregon horticultural, Portland...Jan 
R I horticultural, Providence 
S D horticultural, Woonsocket 


Pa state hort, Harrisburg........ Jan 
Eastern nursery, Rochester...... Jan 


WesternN Y hort soc, Rochester.Jan 2 


Cranberry growers, Philadelphia...Ja 


Wisconsin horticultural, Madison.Feb 2-4 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY, 
Western Ont dairy, Brantford...Jan 
National live stock assn, Kansas engl 


OW: sc eeashevvadccessacvaeabiasnanaees Jan 
Mass creamery, North Adams..... Jan 
Ct dairy assn, Hartford..........+« Jan 
Indiana dairy. Lafayette.......... Jan 
Nebraska dairy. Lincoln.,......... Jan 
Poultry show, Chicago............«0 Jan 


Poultry show, Boston............s0 Jan 
Ala stockmen’s assn, Talladega..Jan 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
A 











27-28 





13-14 . 


20-21 





22-2: 


J 


“ene 


n 27 


INCHESTER 


Connecticut pomological, Hartford.Feb 4-5 99 

Mass fruit growers, Worcester..”..Mar 11 be NEW RIVAL 

Mississippi valley apple, Quincy, Ill.Mar 26 

pong Snag Mn ag ee FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 





18-15 | Give these shells a thorough trial, and you will find them to be as 
nearly perfect as experience, ingenuity, brains and equipment can 
make them. They are made with the Winchester patent corrugated 
head, which has made Winchester “‘ Leader”? and “* Repeater” 

i317 Smokeless Powder Shells so popular and satisfactory. Winchester 





Mich dairy, agricultural college....Feb 3-3 | Factory-Loaded ‘“* New Rival” Shells are thoroughly waterproof, 
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52 [16] 
The Use of the Snow Roller. 


Cc, O, ORMSBEE, VERMONT. 


In many sections of New England the 
roads are kept clear of snow by means 
of a roller, but in many towns where 
the roller has been in use for several 
years the people have not fully learned 
how to manage it. The rollers in use 
vary greatly in size, but so far as I am 
able to learn, those that are made in 
two sections, each 5% feet long and 
6 feet high, with a space of 1 feot be- 
tween the sections, and the whole roller 
weighing about three tons, give the 
best satisfaction. Its weight is suffi- 
cient to pack the snow thoroughly in 
all cases, while its great«dliameter gives 
it a lighter draft than a roller 4 feet in 
diameter and weighing only two tons. 

If the diameter is increased much 
above 6 feet, the line of draft is raised 
to such an extent that the team works 
at a disadvantage, and there seems to 
be no satisfactory method of lowering 
it. Since the road commissioners have 
taken the matter in hand, and removed 
the bushes, board fences, stone walls 
and other objects that formerly ob- 
structed the snow, our roads do not 
drift as badly as formerly. 

When using a roller it should be re- 
membered that a shovel is not to be 
used except when absolutely necessary. 
Sometimes a drift will be se much 
higher on one side of the road than the 
other that it is necessary to use a 
shovel in order to make the roud level. 
Sometimes, especially on the brow of 
a hill, a drift will be so high and so 
steep that it is necessary to cut off the 
top and fill in the bottom in order to 
make a passable grade; but in no other 
case should any shoveling be done. It 
may be necessary to tramp the snow 
so as to make paths for the horses, but 
the roller should be driven over the top 
of the snow. 

The main point in using a roller is 
to keep it on the top of the snow and to 
roll down each successive fall. No 
matter if a few chronic grumblers do 
find fault, roll the roads every time 
there is a fall of snow, but don’t shovel 
them. Whether or not it will be neces- 
sary to shovel the drifts out in the 
spring will depend on the weather. But 
if it is necessary, do your shoveling 
then and not now. 


NEW YORK. 


Corinth, Surutoga Co, Jan 5—Nearly 
every farmer that owns a wood lot is 
cutting large quantities and rushing it 
to market, where it commands $5 per 
cord for green and $6 for dry. Help is 
scarce. Cows not giving as much milk 
us usual at this time of the year. 

Bethany, Genesee Co, Jan 6—Beans 
were a light crop, most of them being 
damaged by heavy rains. A few were 
secured which have been marketed at 
good prices. Cabbage a big crop, and 
no market. Apples a good-sized crop, 
but poor quality. Prices range from $1 
to $1.50 p bbl. Many sheep and cattle 
being fed for Buffalo and New York 
markets. Oats a big crop, and bring- 
ing 32 to 35c p bu. New miich cows 
very high. 

Collins, Erie Co, Jan 6—Ensilage 
less in quantity and poorer in quality 
than ever before. But very little corn 
to husk. Potatoes good, but a small 
crop. Apples not a large crop. Prices 
for farm produce are very good. Cheese 
factories nearly all closed for the winter, 
as there will not be much winter milk. 
New milch cows bring a good price, $40 
or more. Fuel searce and high in price. 
Wood $2 p cord delivered, coal $6 p ton 
at railroad sta. 





New Berlin, Chenango Co, Jan 7— 
Cattle wintering finely and milch cows 
giving good returns. Hay in good de- 
ing at $7 to $8 p ton. Town trade brisk 
and géod demand for all kinds of labor 
and produce. Farm investments pay- 
ing good returns and capital in real 
estate is steadily on the increase. 

Java, Wyoming Co, Jan 4—Poultry 
has been bringing very good prices. 
Pork, beef and veal are firm. Eggs 
are high and butter is advancing. Good 
hay is higher. Not much doing in po- 
tatoes. Price of milk for the season 
at the different = ~ ham has run from 
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80c p 100 in June to $1.30 in Nov, with 
a general average of over $1 p 100 for 
the season. There are still some bridges 
to be built. 

Aurora, Erie Co, Jan 6—Owing to 
the coal strike there has been 
an active demand for stove wood in 
the villages and cities. A large number 
of farmers have availed themselves of 
the high prices at markets. Poultry 
of all kinds is bringing good prices. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Jan 4—Ow- 
ing to the coal strike those having wood 
to seil thought it would bring a good 
price, but it is selling here for only 
$1.75 p cord. Many farmers are feeding 
straw to their cattie, because hay is of 
such poor quality, having got too wet 
while being harvested. 

New Baltimore, Greene Co, Jan 6— 
Farmers are hauling hay, straw and 
apples to railroad. Quite a few apples 
got frozen in buildings, and some that 
were bought “y speculators are still in 
care of farmers. Threshing mostly 
done, and grain of all kinds turned 
quite a satisfactory yield. A number 
of farmers have Deen hauling wood at 
good prices since cold weather. Coal 
remaips scarce here. Stock of all 
kinds looking well. Local market is 
overstocked with pork®and fowls, but 
butter and eggs in demand at good 
prices. 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Jan 
5—Oat straw is being used largely as 
roughage for stock, owing to an almost 
entire lack of ensilage and corn fod- 
der. Dr Shaw, the representative of 
the Albany Co medical society, made a 
personal inspection of the dairy and 
management of the dairy farm of 
Clyde L. St John recently, and gave it 
his approval. The inspection will be re- 
peated from time to time, and the milk 
will carry the certificate of the society 
for purity and high quality. 

Coventry, Chenango Co, Jan 5—Not 
much corn to harvest, and many silos 
are empty. Oats a fine yield. Mr Bas- 
sett is getting lumber out to build a 
new barn in place of that burned by 
lightning last summer. He has let his 
farm to Mr Brown, who wili take pos- 
session Mar 1. 

Athens, Greene (Co, Jan 5—Cutting 
and hauling wood the order of the day. 
Threshing finished late. Not very much 
fall plowing done on account of dry 
weather. Corn*husking very late; very 
few jobs done by machinery. Crop is 
not a very satisfactory one generally. 

Worcester, Otsego Co, Jan 3—Dairy 
cows are not producing as well as a 
year ago. Milk from this point goes to 
the Locust farms company of New 
York, who have leased the co-operative 
plant here for six .months. At prices 
of feeds no one claim sto be making 
any money. 

Durham, Greene Co, Jan 3—Some 
few icehouses have been filled with nice 
ice & inches thick. The creamery is 
running very successfully. Milk is re- 
ceived three times a week. Stock is 
wintering nicely. Hay brings $12 p ton, 

Patterson, Putnam Co, Jan 6—Pota- 
toes are keeping well since they were 
put in the cellar. Eggs are very scarce 
and worth 32c p doz. Onions $1 p bu. 
Cows have been falling off in their milk 
since the cold weather set in. 


Ellisburg, Jeffeison Co, Jan 7—More 
fall plowing done than usual. Corn 
and potatoes half a crop. Apples a 
large crop, of poor quality. Stock went 
into winter quarters in fine shape, with 
an abundance of fodder. 

Floyd, Oneida Co, Dec 30—Butcher- 
ing hogs and beef cuttle now in order, 
also preparing the annual supply of 
firewood. Considerable plowing done 
this fall before the final freeze-up of 
Dec 4. Young pigs have been very 
plentiful. There is not much demand 
for dairy cows at present, and no sales 
reported recently. Silos not as well 
filled this fall as usual, owing to the 
light corn crop. Some winter rye was 
sown, which looked very good before 
the snow came. 


Lebanon, Madison Co, Jan 3—Milk 
has to be made entirely on grain; there 
is no milk in hay or corn fodder this 
vear on account of poor quality. Prices 
for milk are higher than a year ago. 


Summit, Schoharie Co, Jan 5—Stock 


in fair demand, cows are selling at $12 
to $30 p head. Wellington P. Harder 
has sold his farm, consisting of 140 


acres to Alva Joslyn for $3000. Win- 
throp._D. Gallup has sold his farm, con- 
sisting of 100 acres to Devere Jump, 


with stock and tools, for $2500. Skim- 
ming sta is closed for a season. 
Cantastota, Madison Co, Jan 6— 


Price received for milk is $1.24 p can 
of 40 qts. Present prices are satisfac- 
tory. Feeds are not very plentiful. 
Peavine ensilage, much of whic his fed, 
$2 p ton. Crushed sweet corn cob and 
husks ensilage $1 p ton. Hay not plen- 
tiful at $10 to $12. 

Nassau, Renssaeler Co, Jan 3—Po- 
tatoes are scarce, and selling at $2 to 
$2.50 p bbl. Good winter apples Tic to 
$1 p bbl, and litttle call for them. 

Deposit, Broome Co, Jan 7—Pastur- 
age was fairly good all through Novy. 
Apples were a big crop. Packers paid 
about $1 p bbl. Potatoes bring 75c p bu. 
The Lestershire furniture company has 
bought the timber on the woodlots of 
several farmers, paying from $15 to $20 
p acre. A steam sawmill placed at a 
central point manufactures it into lum- 
ber. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, Jan 3—Adams 
Center milk shipping sta has bought 
the Dry Hill and Rodman village fac- 
tory milk at $1.75 p 100, shipping it to 
New York. F. D. Squires, Levi Wash- 
burn, E. & B. L. Moody and G. L. But- 
terfield bought a gasoline engine and 
ensilage cutter and filled their silos 
together. 

Broome, Schoharie Co, Jan 6—Pota- 
toes were a light crop, buckwheat about 
50%, oats a full crop and good. A quan- 
tity of poor hay in barns. Stock buyers 
have been plentiful and there has been 
a large quantity of stock driven off 
the hil!s. Small acreage of winter grain 
sown in this town, but it looks fine and 
throughout the county grain never 
looked better. There is no call for hay 
as yet. in fact, there is but little hay 
sold from this section. Cows are in 
good demand. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, Jan 3—Corn 
crop below the average. Oats and 


rye yielded better than usual. Ap- 
ples about 75X of a crop. Wright 


& Evans offered %c p qt more 
furnished through Nov and Dec two- 
thirds as much milk as in June. This 
is the highest price ever offered here 
for milk. Farm help continues scarce 
and expensive, and farmers are already 
engaging help for next season where 
possible. Bulk of hay and straw in this 
vicinity has been sold and the prices 
realized are satisfactory. In fact, bar- 
ring the help question, farmers have 
had a profitable season, crops general- 
ly being better and prices equal to last 
yeaf. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Jan 5— 
Farmers are burning wood altogether 
this winter, as it is almost impossible 
to get coal. There was but little fall 
plowing done. Some are inclined to 
bale their hay, as it commands a bet- 
ter price than loose, and is much better 
to handle. Potatoes are selling at $1.75 
to $2 p bbl. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co, Jan 4— 
Winter setting in so early with an un- 
usual amount of snow found many 
without their usual supply of winter 
wood, and considerable corn in the 
fields. Hay is bringing a good price 
pressed, but pressers are very scarce. 
Meat and poultry high, turkeys bring- 
ing 25c p lb dw. There is an unusual 
demand for sleighs of all kinds and 
dealers are unable to supply it. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Jan 7—There 
is a great demand for wood, and the 
prices haved oubled in a year. Some 
produce going tomarket. Dairy products 
scarce and high. Best fields of potatoes 
only yielded half a crop. Wheat and 
oats were more than an average yield. 
Barley and hay about average. 

Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, Jan 
6—Cattle are wintering finely so far, 
and farmers are busy getting their 
wood for the year. Green wood brings 
$1.50 p cord, dry wood $2. Coal is very 
searce, but it can be had in small 
quantities at Franklinville, and will be 
had here soon, it is thought. Hay is 
bringing $9 to $10 p ton and milk $1.30 
to $1.35 p 100 lbs. The condensery at 
Ellicottville pays $1.35 at present. 

Winfield Herkimer Co, Jan 5— 
Dairy cows are doing fairly well con- 
sidering a shortage of ensilage. Not so 
many new milkers as last year. Corn 
a poor crop. Not very much husked 
and western bringing 75c p bu. Mixed 
feed is costing from $19 to $20 p ton, 





corn meal $27, and other feed on about 
same basis. Potatoes about a half 
crop. Farmers prety well supplied 
with hay. Apples a gooa crop and 
choice ones selling at 50 to jie p bu. 
Grain a good crop. 


Eagle Bridge, 


Rensselaer Co, Jan 


5—The past year was a pros- 
perous one to the qualified farmer. 
Perhaps those who make the dairy 


their favored specialty have been more 
generally successful. App! crop @ 
great disappointment, while the yield 
was above normal. Quality averaged 
very poor and prices the lowest in 
many years. Hay crop heavy and sell- 
ing now at $10 to $15 p ton as to qual- 
ity. Owing to searcity of coal 


many families are obliged to use 
green wood, of which many cords 
are being cut and sold at high 


prices. This condition furnishes 
remunerative labor to every man who 
is looking for work. Numerous corn 
fields are still standing with unhusked 
shocks. The report of tuberculosis in 
this town has created quite a scare 
among cattie owners. 

Troupsburg, Steuben Co, Jan 5— 
Stock is wintering well. Factories all 
closed and cheese all shipped. Not 
much hay moving as yet. Buyers rather 


‘shy. Some buckwheat moving at $1.15 


to $1.20 p 100 Ibs. Cow’s continue high 
any many changing hands. Some farms 
changing hands. Farm property has in- 
creased in value from 10 to 15% in the 
last two years. Pork is high, jc p Ib 
d w, beef 6 and 7c da w. 

Encouraging Reports were made by 
the subordinate bodies at the recent 
annual meeting of the Albany county 
assn P of I. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres, L. A. Cunningham of South 
Westerloo; vice-pres, L. K. Dederick of 
Cohoes; sec, EF. B. Powell of Westerlo; 
treas, E. Hotaling of Clarksville; busi- 
ness manager, (. D. Niver of South 
Bethlehem; trustees, William Blodgett 
of Bethlehem Center, A. N. Ladu of 
Watervliet and Herbert Winne. of 
South Bethlehem. , 

Fine Program Promised—The 48th 
anniversary of the western N Y hort’ 
society will be held Jan 28-29, at Roch-, 
ester. Among the speakers will be Prof 
I. P. Roberts of Cornell university, Dr 
H. J. Webber and Prof Harold Powell 
of the dept of agri, Washington, D C? 
Dr W. H. Jordan, director of the N Y 
exper sta, M. V. Slingerland, Prof S. A’ 
Beach, Dr L. L. Van Slyke, Prof E. C: 
Stewart, and others. There will be a 
large fruit display and an exhibit of 
spraying and other devices. The dollar. 
membership fee not only entitles mem+¢ 
bers to the privileges of the meetings; 
but also to a copy of the proceedings 
containing all the papers and stenogra- 
phie reports of the discussions. See 
John Hall, Rochester, will mail a copy’ 
of the program to those who send for jt. 


MARYLAND. 
The State Horticultural Society, 


county vice presidents for 1903 are as 
follows: Allegany, Frank B. Read; 
Anne Arundel, J. S. Linthicum; Balti- 
more, Richard Vincent, Jr; Caroline, 
Jerome A. Davis; Calvert, Frank O. 
Smith; Cecil, George Balderston; 
Charles, W. W. Cobey:, Carroll, Daniel 





Wolf; Dorchester, W. G. Dawson; 
Frederick, H. B. Witter: Garrett, 
Charles T. Sweet; Howard, Rush 
Smith; Harford, Charles Vail; Kent, 
James H. 3aker; Montgomery, R. 
Hutchinson: Prince George’s, Dr E. P. 


Magruder; Queen Anne’s, J. C. Turner; 
St Mary’s, J. T. Ballinger; Somerset, 
F. E. Matthews; Talbot, Dr Charles 
Lowndes; Worcester, Orlando’ Harri- 
son; Wicomico, W. F. Allen: Washing- 
ton, A. L. Towson. . 
A Large Asparagus Farm is con- 
ducted by F. P. Cochran of Kent Co, 
Md. He has 22 acres in asparagus, and 
is preparing to plant new beds in the 
spring. He ships largely to New York 
markets, and is considered one of the 
best up-to-date growers on the Chesae 
peake peninsula. : 


NEW JERSEY. 

Burlington, Burlington Co, Jan 6—= 
On account of the high prices for farm 
produce, these last few years, and the 
nearnéss to market, several dairymen 
around here are going out of business. 
Much corn is still unhusked. Kieffer 
pears are a paying crop this year at 
75c p bbl. Apples are selling in local 
towns at $2 p bbl, cabbage $3 p 100 Ibs, 
wheat 70c p bu. Corn is a better crop 











than wheat, for it is selling at the same 
price. Hay $18 p ton. County Com- 
missioner N. P. Creely has had report- 
ed to him that they are dropping spray- 
ing with oil and are going to spray with 
the lime, sulphur and salt wash. Farms 
are in demand throughout the country. 
Help is not so scarce on the farms as 
it has been. 

The Irish Cobbler Potato has proved 
a very successful market variety in 
Monmouth Co. Some farmers began 
digging them June 22. The price at 
that time ranged from $3.50 to $2.75 p 
bbl. One farmer sold 128 bbls from five 
sacks of seed. The average price re- 
ceived was $3.15 p bbl. On the whole, 
the variety is very satisfactory in this 
section.—_[W. W. S&S. 


DELAWARE. 


Of Interest to Tomato Growers—In 
reply to a recent inquiry from Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, a prominent Del can- 
ner writes as follows: “My growers all 
lived up to their contracts last year, 
and I am quite sure they will do the 
same in the future. It is too early to 
make any statement about the ’03 crop. 
Some growers want to contract, while 
others do not. The same may be said 
regarding packers.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Sugargrove, Warren Co, Jan 5— 
Farmers busy attending to stock and 
getting supply of wood. Sleighing good. 
Preparations are being made for farm- 
ers’ institutes on Jan 30-31 and Feb 2-3. 
Bran $19 p ton, corn meal $1.25, gluten 
feed $1.20, butter 26 to 27c, eggs 26c. 
Farm help scarce and $20 to $22 p mo 
asked for next season. 

Doylestown, Bucks Co, Jan 5—Feed 
prices are about the same as _ last 
month, Butter and eggs have advanced, 
the former to 37c p lb. Poultry is a lit- 
tle higher than usual at this time of 
year, prime home-raised turkeys retail- 
ing for 25e p lb. There are few home- 
grown turkeys here. People do not 
seem to be successful with them, Cows 
are scarce and high, and in good de- 
mand, the last sales averaging $42 to 
$45. The dealers say cows are hard to 
buy. Horses are also high and in good 
demand. The last sale averaged $165. 
Many farmers still have corn to husk, 
and many more have fodder out. The 
scarcity of help, the late, wet summer, 
and the early snow, have kept them 
back. Steam corn huskers and shred- 
ders have started work around here, 
The price charged by them is 5c p 
shock. With the husker come two 
ment to run and feed it. The farmer 
supplies all other help. They husk and 
shred two acres a day. This makes the 
cost about 1l0c p shock, but it means 
the corn in the crib and the fodder in 
the barn. There have been some re 
ports of fodder handled in this way not 
keeping well. There is a good deal of 
discussion among people of the rela- 
tive merits of cut and shredded fodder. 
3oth have their advocates, cut fodder 
the most because it is better known, 
but as more are becoming familiar with 
the shredder they are beginning to fa- 
vor its work. 

South Creek, Bradford Co, Jan 6— 
Oat crop the largest this section has 
had for many years, and because of the 
searcity of hay, those who can spare 
it are pressing the straw and selling it 
in Elmira at $8 p ton. No hay to spare, 
and owing to the wet season, many silos 
were not filled as full as usual. All 
things considered, this has not been as 
prosperous a year as farmers anticipat- 
ed. Eggs 25c p doz and scarce, oats 39c, 
buckwheat $1.15 p 100, butter 25c p Ib. 

Grampian, Clearfield Co, Jan 5—Fall 
grains grew well, as Nov was warm. 
Fruit generally ripened wood well, and 
in good shape. Apples were generally 
a good crop, but not nearly all mar- 
keted. Apples 35 to 75c, potatoes T5c, 
corn 35¢c in ear, wheat 75 to 90c, rye 
70c, oats 40 to 45c, hay $15 to $18, straw 
$9 to $10 delivered, eggs 30 to 36c, butter 
Se, milk Te to 8c, turkeys 15 to 20c. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Butter Exhibit and dairy meet- 
ing of the Mass creamery assn, to be 
held at North Adams Jan 15-16, has ev- 
ery promise of being a successful one. 
As announced in last week's Home- 
stead, over 20 creameries have already 
entered. Many of the creamery supply 
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houses that exhibit at Rutland the 
week previous will also be present, and 
the association looks for one of the best 
meetings it has ever held. 

The Boston Poultry Show, Jan 13-17 
at Mechanics’ building will be another 
great gathering of all kinds of poultry, 
pigeons, cats, rabbits and covies and 
the hatching of chickens. Last year 
9000 head were entered and over 5000 
chicks were hatched by the incubators 
during the week. The officers are: 
Pres, F. H. Appleton; vice-pres, G. B. 
Inches and Oliver Ames; sec, A. R. 
Sharp. Over three carloads of poultry 
came from Canada last year. 


Sheffield, Jan 6—Willow 3rook 
dairy company opened their new cream- 
ery building Dec 6» and are handling 
the greater. part of the milk shipped 
from this sta. They propose to pay the 
exchange price on a basis of 4.2% but- 
ter fat; 6c a can added or deducted for 
each .1% above or below this basis. 
Advantage is being taken of snow to 
do heavy teaming. Two steam saw- 
mills in town are getting out lumber 
rapidly. Eggs scarce at 35c. Not much 
call for hay or straw yet. 

Monterey, Jan 6—Humphrey’s steam 
sawmill is sawing spruce and hemlock 
lumber on the McGrath lot. Several 
farm buyers from the city have been 
looking about town lately. The cream- 
ery has more orders than can be filled. 
Eggs are scarce at 35c p doz. 


Cheshire, Jan 6—Coal is one of the 
articles that is scarce. Wood retails at 
$5 p cord. Eggs are 35c p doz, butter 
30 to 35c p lb, potatoes 80c, hay $12 to 
$14 p ton. Farmers are mostly engaged 
in the wood lots. 


New Ashford, Jan 6—E. P. Beach, 
and E. Baker are hauling wood to 
Cheshire. Hay is selling at $10 to $12 
p ton delivered. Wood brings $6 to $8 
p cord, sawed and delivered to market. 
Butter brings 28 to 30c p lb, eggs 35c p 
doz and scarce. 3ut little market for 
apples at present. Potatoes bring 75c 
and upward. Native beef 6 to 7c p Ib 
dw. Farmers are working at wood. 
No coal can be got in town thus far. 


CONNECTICUT. 





> 


North Stonington, Jan 6—Winfield 
Ecclestone of Barrington is having ex- 
tensive repairs made on his farm house 
here, which is soon to be occupied by 
a Mr Hendricks of Providence. Many 
farmers still send their milk to the 
Westerly creamery. As many have 
left the Tangwank creamery it is 
thought by some that it will have to 
close. Hens are not laying very well. 
Butter is high. Good creamery butter 
bringing 35c. 


Salem, Jan 6—There is some corn 


around here that is not husked. Corn 
was not as good as usual on account 
of wet weather and cold nights. Pota- 
toes were a fair crop and are selling at 
75ec p bu. Apples were the best that 
they have been for some years, being of 
fine quality and fair. On account of 
the scarcity and high price of bbls, 
a good many were not harvested. There 
has -been much snow here and some 
quite cold weather. A large flock of 
wild geese went over here-early on the 
morning of Dec 13, on their way south. 
The first flight of geese was on Oct 18. 


Milk Tlow Slack—Cows are not giv- 
ing as large a flow of milk as a year 
ago. The unseasonable weather last 
summer prevented corn from maturing, 
thus resulting in much inferior ensi- 
lage. This, together ‘with badly cured 
hay and the high price of grain, ac- 
counts for these conditions. Prices 
paid here at the Sheffield Farms sta- 
ion are full exchange prices less 5 cents 
p can for milk testing 4.8% butter fat. 
Milk testing less is docked 2 cents per 
tenth. Wheat bran is worth $21 per ton, 
wheat middlings $28, buckwheat mid- 
dlings $18, gluten feed $26, corn meal 
$27.—[W. J. W., Scoharie County, N Y. 


Foot and Mouth Disease—Cc. W., New 
York:- The present status of this dis- 
ease, so far as New York state is con- 
cerned, was given in American Agricul- 
turist, Jan 3. Commissioner Weiting 
is c€etermined to keep it out of the state 
if it is possible to do so and has not 
raised the quarantine against cattle 
coming from the New England states, 
so far as we know. 








In reply to a recent inquiry from 
American Agriculturist, would say I 
have been receiving 34% cents per quart 
for milk since December 1. I deliver 
at Green’s Crossing station, but I do 
not think that I am making any money. 
The prices of feeds at present are as 
follows: Bran $18 to $20 per ton, gluten 
$24, hominy $24, corn meal $26.—[G. W. 
A., Oneida County. 

As a general rule, cows in this sec- 
tion are not doing as well as last year. 
My cattle, however, are yielding about 
the same as they did a year ago. We 
are getting $1.54 per hundred, and the 
average is about 30 pounds per head. 
Milk is shipped to Philadelphia. The 
prices of feeds here are, gluten $24, 
best winter middlings $23, bran $20, cot- 
tonseed meal $27.50—[C. H. B., Tioga 
County. 


Facts for Milk Producers, 


The splendid work done by the Phil- 
adelphia milk shippers’ union has been 
referred to in these columns frequently. 
A careful study of the following fig- 
ures of prices at Philadelphia will be 
helpful. What Philadelphia dairymen 
have accomplished can be done at other 
places if milk farmers will organize 
81d stand together. 

MILK PRICES AT PHILADELPHIA. 





{In cents per quart.] 

1895 1896 1897 1898 
, ree - 4 314 31%, 
a _ 4 3ly 316 
Mar ....... -_ 4 314 3 
TEE vcases 2% 3le 3% 3 
BEGY crvcseve 242 3 3 ze 
JUNE oes.... 2h 3 2te 2he 
6 ee 210 3 3 3 
A ug 242 3 216 3 
Ee 214-3 3 3 %—8% 
J ae . 3 36 3% 
WOM eScnees 4 4 iy 3he 
co” ae 4 slo 3% 

1899 1900 1901 19.2 
SAS tag elac 3he 4 *4—31, 4 
ae 3% 3lo—3% 3% 4 
Gare 3% 34—3% 346 4 
BOD oxcces 8% 8%—3% 314 4 
May ececese 212 Sle 3 4 
i eer 3 3% 3 4 
, eee 3 314 3 4 
ee eee 3 B14 3% 
eae 3% Ste f4 =$3%—4 
RIE. s60 cease 342 312 4 
ee 4 4 4 41 


O. dnakeuns 7 4 4 4, 

*Change in price which gave union its 
start. 

yAgreement between union and exchange 
went into effect. | 

tUnion raised price from 32 to 4c for 
last 15 days of month without consulting 
exchange and posted notices. 


BUTTER PRICE PER POUND, 
{In cents per pound.] 
1897 1898 1899 1990 190 1902 


_— 24 24 27 28 3 
ieeacaks ~- 24 24 27 30 39 
~ 23 23 29 2 32 
~ 25 23 2 25 $2 
_ 18 23 25 2 30 
kanes _ 18 20 22 23 28 

donned 18 22 23 25 25 

Sakeaieted 19 24 25 26 28 25 
inmenule 20 21 25 26 28 25 
iesaa oe 25 24 28 — 28 25 
. 25 26 30 30 29 80 
feacaahe 27 29 32 32 30 35 





PRICES OF GLUTEN PER TON. 
1897 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 


NE cnanke — $17.00 $18.00 $19.00 $20.50 $27.00 
POO cccves $12.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 20.50 26.00 
BE cisses 12.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 21.00 25.(0 


April ..... 13.00 18.00 17.00 18.00 21.00 25.00 
May ...... 12.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 21.00 22.50 


POMS: 005%: 13.00 16.00 18.00 18.00 21.00 23.0) 
July 12.00 18.00 18.00 19.00 21.00 22.00 
BP esis. 12.00 16.00 18.00 19.00 23.00 23.50 
Sept ...... 15.00 18.00 18.00 19.00 23.00 24.0 
Oct ....... 15.00 16.00 19.00 — 23.00 2460 
Nov ...... 15.00 18.00 19.00 22.00 22.50 24.00 
SS ic0ces 14.00 18.00 20.00 22.00 25.00 24.00 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BRAN, 
1897 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 


a — $17.00 $18.00 $19.00 $19.00 $25.00 
eas $14.00 17.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 23.0) 
ERS cceves 14.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 20.00 23..0 
co 14.00 18.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 21.00 

ay ...... 14.00 16.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 22.00 
SUMO ices 14.00 16.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 21.50 
July ...... 12.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 21.50 
pO eree 12.00 18.00 17.00 19.00 20.00 22.00 
eee 12.00 17.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 19.0( 
OCE cocccce 15.00 16.00 18.00 — 20.00 19.00 
OY ear 15.00 17.00 19.00 19.00 28.00 19.00 
BOE aicacs 13.00 18.00 19.50 19.00 23.00 19.00 


<-_ c 

Dairymen Organize—The Holland 
Patent (N Y) local union of the F S§ M 
P A met December 22 and organized 
a milk company with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The corporation is composed 
of 40 dairymen, having a total of near- 
ly 1000 cows, and the articles of the 
corporation also provide for the sale 
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of all kinds of farm produce. Outside 
capitalists have expressed a desire to 
invest in this corporation, but the meme 
bers deem it best to hold all the stock 
themselves. The patronizing territory 
of the company extends for a radius of 
three miles from Holland Patent, and a 
large patronage will be received from 
dairymen living at a distance-of even 
five miles. The following ‘were elected 
directors and will soon choose perma- 
nent officers: FF. H. Thomson, George 
G. Chassell, S. T. Kane, S. Mason Pot- 
ter, Charles F. Hamlin, Frank Fear and 
Herbert W. James. 


The Milk Market. 





At New York, as intimated last’ 


week, the price of milk was lowered 
4c p qt at the meeting of the milk ex- 
change directors. The price of 3%e 
went into effect the beginning of the 
year. Conditions continue easy, though 
the supply remains small, the price be- 
ing largely affected by the cessation of 
the increased. holiday demand. West of 
the Hudson sales average $1.65 p 40- 
qt can. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans in the city for the week end- 
ing Jan 3 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 








EN ne Kdieade aad 1,589 
Susquehanna ..... o0eeee J, d00 571 
West Shore ......... «as Oyale 531 
LQCKOAWOANRR «06005000008 31,650 975 
N Y Central (long haul) 31,195 1,422 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 12,177 140 
Go. a eae pre cocee 90,263 1,445 
Lehigh Valley ..... svese amyeee 402 
Homer Ramsdell line... 4,492 95 
INOW BIRVOR: o...0+seceees 1,000 — 
Other Sources ...... cee S410 123 

ec | Ee as 000060sk0n,000 7,293 

Daily average ........ 26,515 1,042 


At Philadelphia, the price of milk 
for Jan has been fixed by the exchange 
at 4c p qt; from this the country ship- 
per pays the freight, which approxi- 
mates Y%c. The price named is %c 
lewer than the Dec figure. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, the cattle market has 


taken a slightly easier turn, and prices 
a little lower. Veal calves are in good 
demand and steady prices. Fair to 
medium 1300 to 1400-lb steers sold at 
$4.35@4.50 p 100 lbs, 1100 to 1200-lb steers 
4.15 to 4.35, choice to prime 1200 to 1400- 
lb steers 5.40@5.90, smooth, dry-fed 950 
to 1150-Ib steers 4.50@4.90, good export 
weight bulls 4.35@4.50, butcher’s bulls 
3.75@4.25. Good feeding cattle in active 
demand; best feeders steady at 4.40@ 
4.65, other 3.75@4.15, best stockers 4.15 
@4.35, fair to good 3.40@3.50, heifers 3 
@3.25, bulls 2.75@3.25, top veals 9@9.50, 
good to choice 8.50@9. Choice to fancy 
fresh milch cows 40@52 ea, good to 
choice 32@38, springers 28@48. There 
was a noticeable improvement in the 
sheep and lamb market over late last 
week. Arrivals at East Buffalo, Mon- 
day, were 110 double decks. Choice 
lambs sold at 5.75@5.90 p 100 lbs, com- 
mon to good 5.25@5.70, culls to fair 
butchers 4@5, common culls 3@3.75, top 
mixed sheep 3.75@4.25, fair to good 3.25 
@3.75, export 4@4.40. The hog market 
displays considerable activity. The 
arrivals Monday of this week were 150 
double decks. Yorkers and pigs sold 
at 6.35, mixed lots 6.40@6.50, medium to 
heavy 6.55@6.65. 

At Pittsburg, cattle arrivals at the 
yards Monday of this week were 100 
cars. The market was not especially 
strong, and prices declined 10c on most 
grades offered. Veal calves in fair to 
good demand, and prices steady. 

Extra, 1450-1600 Ibs @5 65@5 80 Poor to good bulls 3 50@4 00 
Lood, 120'-1900 lbs oo 25 Poor to good cows = 2 504.10 
‘air, 900-1100 lbs 800440 Heifers, 700-1000 Ibs 3 00@4 50 
Common, 710-90 lbs 275@360 Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat 4a((x7435 Veal calves 7 00@9 10 
lat oxen 20@4140 Cows & epringers 25 0055 00 

Receipts of hogs, though not especial- 
ly heavy, have been about equal to 
the demand. Prices do not show the 
high level of a week ago, but at the 
present quotations the market displays 
a fair’ degree of firmness. Medium 
weight hogs are quoted at $3.35@6.40 p 
100 lbs, heavy Yorkers 6.35@6.40, light 
6.35, pigs 6.25@6.30. The market con- 
tinues firm on all the better grades of 
sheep and lambs, common to fair stock 
slow. The supp!y of common sheep and 
lambs has been slightly in excess, com- 
pared with the demand, and sales on 
such have been made largely at buy- 
ers’ prices. Prime wethers sold at 4@ 
4.25, good mixed 3.50@3.85, culls and com- 
mon 1.50@2.50, good to choice lambs 5.86 
@6, fair to good 5.26@5.75, common to 
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Jottings from the Farmers. 


Many dairymen are convinced that it 
pays better to make 100 quarts milk at 
a profit than 200 quarts at a loss, sim- 
ply for show. They are weary of pay- 
ing such large amounts of money to 
feed dealers to make fat cows and carry 
lean pocketbooks.—[Samuel S. Fort, 
Bucks County, Pa. 

The high tariff on lumber is a big 
premium on the destruction of our re- 
maining forest preserves. Besides its 
bad effect on the climate, causing se- 
vere drouths, colder winters, uneven 
rainfalls and disastrous floods, it is one 
of the causes of live stock of this coun- 
try going so much without warm and 
proper shelter from severe storms and 
terrible cold of our hard winters. The 
tariff on lumber is very crve’, I think, 
on live stock.—[M. H. Cole, Chemung 
County, N Y. 


poultryman should have a 
The fowls are just crazy 
you can 
Pea fou Bees 


Eivery 
bone cutter. 
for the meat and bone, and 
save all with a bone cutter.- 
(Franklin County, Vt. 


As a protection to early vines, I find 
that 8 or 10-inch boards set edgewise 
each side of the row, and covered with 
cheesecloth, are both effectual and 
cheap:—[J. H. Buckley, Tioga Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Many people do not appreciate the 
position the farmer has been in during 
the past century. I may state, he has 
been up a tree, if I am allowed to use 
this expression, and the middleman is 
bound to keep him there. While the 
farmer ought to be the most independ- 
ent man in the country to-day, he 
is the most dependent from the very 
fact that say in regard to prices of his 
products. The prices are made on what 
he produces and also on what he buys. 
The middleman merely allows him to 
produce his article and he will make 
the price for it. ‘armers must wake 
up and get together.—[Milk Producer, 
New York. 

TI am very glad to note that farmers 
are turning their attention more to the 
utilizing of home grown 
waste products. Hitherto there has, in 
many places, been much loss in this di- 
rection.—[B. Walker McKeen, Oxford 
County, Me. 





At present prices there is money to 
the eastern farmer in raising cattle 
for beef. Even if he does not make it 
a specialty, if he has now and then a 
steer or a dry cow to turn off, it will 
add to his cash account and at the same 
time keep the farm in good condition.— 
[W. W. B., Chester County, Pa. 

If people would pay more attention to 
the cereals, hogs and hominy, they 
would be more prosperous. Buying corn 
at $1 p bu and meat at lic p lbis a 
drawback.—[G. E. M., Halifax County, 
N C. 





I know very little about cool or cold 
storage, never having had any expe- 
rience except in the old-fashioned way 
of burying my stuff in a pit or hole 
in the ground. I have a good cellar, 
but apples, potatoes, turnips, ete, do 
not keep as well as in a pit. They 


wilt and shrivel. It is too dry ina 
cellar, which is usaully kept too hot 
for storing fruits and vegetables. [ 


keep my sweet potatoes there as they 


require a higher temperature and a 
drier atmosphere than most. other 
things.—[Z. T. Russell, Missouri. 


It seems to me that it would pay 
people who live in the cold country and 
can sell their land for $50 or $100 per 
acre to sell and come here to our mild 
climate and invest in our cheap land 
at $5 to $30 per acre. They could buy 


a good farm and have a good pile left. 
We want men from the north to come 
with their money and muscle and build 
for themselves good, pleasant and com- 
ffortable homes in this land of fruit and 
flowers.—[{J. A. Pond, Missouri. 


foods and 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Old Friends Continue with Us. 


My father, Thomas Atkeson of Put- 
nam County, W Va, was:a subscriber 








to American 
Agriculturist 
the first of my 
recollection in 
the early 
“fifties,” and 
had been for 
many years. If 
I were at my 
farm home 
near Buffalo, 
W Va, I feel 
sure I could 
find copies of 
the Agricul- 
turist dating 
back to the 
- early ‘‘forties.”’ 

MR ATKESON. I am _ inclined 
to think he begun at the beginning. 
He died in 1888. He and I have taken 
the Agriculturist almost continuously 
ever since he first subscribed for it. I 
am now 50 years old and have read the 
Agriculturist ever since I learned the 
alphabet from its head lines.—[T. C. 
Atkeson. West Virginia. 

I subscribed for American Agricul- 
turist first about 1870. I was. then 
planting cotton at Transylvania, La, on 
the Mississippi river. I sold out the 
plantation land and all in 1871, and 
went te California. Returned to Ken- 
tucky in 1875, married, engaged in farm- 
ing and raising Shorthorn cattle. I 
subscribed again for American Agricul- 
turist January, 1876, and have volume 
25 of that year bound. I have taken 
it continuously ever since. This shows 
my appreciation of your paper better 
than words can express.—[J. W. Pres- 
cott, Bourbon County, Ky. 

Increasing age has brought to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist none of the weak- 
nesses that usually appear with ad- 
vancing years. I have been a reader 
of it for many years and my congratu- 
lations and good wishes go with it on 
this occasion. I know by close perusal 
that it has been on the right side of 
nearly every important question relat- 
ing to agriculture, and that its influ- 
ence in leading farmers in the _ right 
direction has been great and far-reach- 
ing.—[L. W. Griswold, New York. 

MOTHER’S AGRICULTURIST, 

Opening. American Agriculturist for 
December 13, I saw an invitation for 
persons who were readers or adver- 
tisers in the paper between 1842 and 
1882 to report; 








and my mind quickly 







earried me back to a certain parson- 
age in Herkimer county, N Y, in the 
late autumn of 1866. The minister's 
family were eagerly reading their 
weekly, Northern Christian Advocate. 
They became very much interested in 
an account of the marvelous success 
of a family that read a paper called 
the American Agriculturist. The mother 
decided that was just the thing we 
needed in our family. But as it was 
so soon after the civil war, and during 
the reign of high prices and low sal- 
aries, the subscription price, $1.50, was 
a momentous question. Happily for us, 
a lady admired a hood she had seen 
mother wear, and offered $1 for one 
like it. 

That was the beginning of our Agri- 
culturist friend. It was not long be- 
fore we were all enjoying “‘mother’s pa- 
per,” as we called it. We did not skip 
anything, but read it all from cover 
to cover. We felt we were well ac- 
quainted with all the advertisers and 
editors. Strangest of all, before the 
New Year of 1867, the dear father of 
our home was taken very ill, and a 
change of climate was all that could 
help him. It must be south and on the 
coast. So Cape May, N J, was selected 
as the most suitable location for our 
home. An old, wornout farm was pur- 
chased. Then our Agriculturist came 
into constant use, we consulted it about 
everything, and it was certainly a 
friend in need. 

Well do I recall the first sweet pota- 
to hotbed we made. Not one of us had 
ever seen a sweet potato growing. We 
purchased a bushel of tubers, and, 
armed with ‘‘mother’s paper,’ we pro- 
ceeded to make our bed precisely ac- 
cording to directions. Success crowned 
our efforts. We received $40 for pota- 
toes sold, besides having our winter's 
supply. Looking back over this long 
stretch of years, I think it would re- 
quire a volume to tell all the paper 
has been to us. When I went to a 
home of my own it was always among 
my papers. My children, now men and 
women grown, call it “mother’s Agri- 
culturist.”—[Mrs C. S. Cresse. 

AN AGRICULTURAL CYCLOPEDIA. 

Five reasons why I have continued 
to read American Agriculturist for 35 
years: First, I regard it as the pioneer 
of its class of literature in America; 
second, it exposes more frauds and 
humbugs, to which farmers are subject 
than any other paper; third, it has ele- 
vated agriculture to a science; follow- 
ing its teachings “the man with the 
hoe’ becomes the man with the lever. 
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If properly organized he can move the 
world. 

Fourth, American Agriculturist is na- 
tional, it has information for all parts 
of the country—the man with the cran- 
berry bog, orange grove, hop field, etc; 
the big wheat field, or the little garden 
in the back yard are all instructed, ac- 
cording to the very latest and best 
methods. Every new device or labor 
saving inventions are pictured in its 
columns; fifth, a file of the American 
Agriculturist, which I have for a third 
of a century, is a history of the prog- 
ress of the farming and stock raising 
interest of the “‘golden age’’—the 19th 
century—good for the next generation. 
In fact a cyclopedia of its class.—{[J. 
M. McDaniel, Hill County, Tex. 

Reasons Why I have stuck to Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist: First, it is always 
on time, never’ late; second, it gives 
the general news more fully than other 
farm papers; third, it has original 
plans to bring out best results, such 
as offering liberal premiums for largest 
crops, etc; fourth, its reports of fairs, 
fat stock shows are full and told in 
the least number of words; fifth, the 
balance of trade between this and other 
countries, given in Agriculturist, 
watched closely is a source of much 
interest and helps him to prepare for 
hard times. Best wishes from an old 
subscriber.—[R. Jones, Franklin Coun- 


ty. OQ. 
I began reading American Agricul- 
turist sometime in 1869 or 1870, and 


have continued with but few interrup- 
tions up to date. Well do I remember 
the very practical ‘“‘Walks and talks” 
on the farm, by the late Joseph Harris, 
the many enthusiastic articles on 
clover, by George Geddes, also. that 
wonderful old man, John Johnston and 
his underdraining, with Tim Bunker, 


Esq, George E. Warring and many 
of the other able contributors to its 
columns. I liked the paper and its 


then and I like it yet. 
Long live American Agriculturist!— 
[D. Reid Parker, North Carolina. 

In 1868 I became a _ subscriber to 
American Agriculturist. I then re- 
ceived my mail at Deep River, N Cc. 
I have perused its columns very near 


management 


continuously since that time. I have 
paid nearly $75 to the company for the 
paper, and have no regrets for the 
money thus expended; and I suppose 


four times that amount for others in 
clubs. Were there no merit in the 
paper such amounts of money. would 
not willingly have been sent them. 
Merit, fair dealing and ability count 
with an editor.—D. M. Payne, N C 
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LEADERS IN NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURE 


For many years the New Jersey state board of agriculture has been the leader in pushing farmers’ inter- 


that state. 
and interesting. An 


ests in 
valuable 


Trenton, and promises to be one of the best meetings ever held. 
exception of Dr E. B. Voorhees, president, are shown above. 

Front row, William R. Lippincott, treasurer; John T. Cox, 
Ward, members of the executive committee. On 


they are as follows: 
Bodine. 


The annual meetings are always largely attended 
excellent program has been arranged for the 

The present 
Beginning at 


In the second row, Walter Heritage and Dr Joseph P. 


and 


the reports of the proceedings are 
convention next month, Jan 14-16, at 
officers of the association, with the 
the left, as you look at the picture, 
vice-president, and Henry F. 


the extreme right of the second row is the genial and popular secretary,. Franklin Dye, under whose careful man- 
agement and executive ability the organization owes much of its success. 








Venezuela Faces Crises at Home. 


Although matters are progressing 
favorably toward a settlement by arbi- 
tration of the Venezuelan difficulty, 
Pres Castro finds himself face to face 


with a crisis at home which will not 
so easily be passed as the settlement 
of the claims of the powers. First 
of all his national treasury is on the 


of bankruptey, there remaining 
only enough to keep his troops in the 
field for a very limited time. Then 
the oppression of the European powers 
has emboldened the rebels’ to renewed 
activity and they- are gradually but 
surely drawing their cordon around the 
seat of government. The blockade, too, 
while it has prevented Castro from 
getting munitions of war, has not at- 
fected the rebels and they seem to have 
plenty of ammunition. Altogether 
things look dark for Castro. 
: intel 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Lord Roberts, 


verge 





commander-in-chief of 





the British army, will visit the United 
States next fall, having accepted the 
invitation of the famous Ancient and 
Honorable artillery company of Boston 
to be their guest. P 

The coal strike commission has re- 
sumed sessions at Philadelphia, Pa, 
fter their holiday recess. Already 250 
itnesses have been examined and a 
nass of testimony taken. Although 
the strictest secrecy is maintained as 
to the attitude of the members to the 
points at issue, it is understood that 
the deeper the commission probes into 
this most complex problem the more 
convineed they are that the most satis- 
factory outcome of the matter would be 
to have the case settled outside of their 
tribunal. They believe an agreement 
arrived at between the two parties at 
sue would be vastly to be preferred 
to an award from the commission, 


which might not be wholly satisfactory 


to either side. 
mocratice 
discussion 


leaders have 
of the 1904 
ndidate in earnest, the 
prominently mentioned 
Parker of New York, Gor- 
yland and Olney of Massa- 


National de 
tuken up the 
presidential ca 
names most 
heing Judge 
man of Maz 
chusetts. 
Addicks is ground 


J. Edward losing 


in his fight for the United States sen- 
atorship from Maryland, and there is 
a possibility of the deadlock, which for 
four years has deprived the state of 
representation in the senate, being 


before this session of 
adjourns. 


problem of the troublesome Span- 


broken 
islature 


the leg- 


The 


ish friars in the Philippines is being 
solved by their gradual removal from 
the islands under the orders of the 
chureh of Rome. When the United 
States took possession of the archipel- 
ago, there were more than 3000 of these 
friars there, and the number has now 
been reduced to 400, and these are all 
in Manila. Priests from other countries 
more in sympathy with American ideas 
have been sent to take their places. 
France and Guatemala have agreed 
to submit to The Hague tribunal the 


French claims against Guatemala, 
which are similar to those of England 
und Germany against Venezuela. 





‘ceeded in sending wire- 
across the Atlantic ocean, 
installing a transcon- 
through Canada. 


Having 
less messages 
Marconi is now 
tinental service 


suc 





Chamberlain has sent a 
present to his government 
in the shape of a promise from Natal, 
South Africa, to withdraw war claims 
igainst England amounting to $10,000,- 
ono = 


Colonial See 


New Year's 





United States Senator Hoar of Mas- 
achusetts proposes that inauguration 
day be changed from March 4 to some 
time in April and he_ will probably 
draft a bill to that effect to be pre- 
sented to congress. 





The Hawaiian government has decid- 
ed to throw open some of its rich farm 
lands to settlers from other countries 
and it is believed many young farmers 
in the United States will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. While su- 
gar is the main crop of the islands, the 
soil and climate are suited to almost 
any kind of farm produce. 





Extensions and improvements of the 
great American railway systems for the 
coming year are being planned on an 
enormous sceale. The Pennsylvania 
railroad alone 


will spend $50,000,000 on 


improvements, the New York entral 


Wil spend $25,000,000, the hattiwmars and 
Ghio have plans for improvements 
which will cest $30,000,000, and the 
Southern Pacific will spend nearly $40,- 
ccv,ocve in similar work. 

Experiments conducted by the Chi- 
cago health department show that 


typhoid germs can be destroyed by the 
use of lemon juice in water. 


The United States steel corporation, 


sometimes familiarly called the steel 
irust, has adopted a system of profit 
sharing, whereby any employee of the 
company can become a stockholder of 
ihe corporation; it is not wholly ac- 
cepiable to the workers. 

itcbhs=!s are once more giving the Chi- 
nse gsevernment trouble. Some of the 
leacers of the Boxer uprising, who were 
supposed to have been banished, it 
seems, never left the country and they 
are now again inciting rebellion. 

San Francisco and Honolulu are now 
connected by cable, the first message 
over the new Pacific wire being flashed 
soon after the dawn of the new year. 

The total tonnage of freight on the 
great lakes for 1902 was nearly 36,000,000 
net tons, against 28,403,000 for 1901. The 
number of steamers now on the lakes 
shows an increase over previous years, 
but the number of sailing vessels has 
diminished. 

Admiral Cervera, who commanded 
the Spanish fleet at Santiago, Cuba, has 
been made chief commander of the 
Spanish navy. 

The violations of the child labor law 
in Pennsylvania coal fields, revealed by 
the coal strike hearings, are being ener- 
getically prosecuted and justices who 
have been guilty of issuing false cer- 
tificates will be duly punished. Thus 
the work of the commission already 
bears fruit. : 

Over $50,000,000 has been spent in the 
construction of southern railroads dur- 
ing the past year and $20,000,000 in the 


building of cotton mills, indicating a 
degree of prosperity unparalleled in 
recent years, 

The unusual demand for coal in Eu- 


ropean ports to be shipped to the Unit- 
ed States has caused a general rise in 
ocean freights, being quoted now at 
$1.50 and $1.80 a ton, and still rising. 


=> 


The Single Tex, in 1 New ‘Lealand. 


The plan of taxing land instead of 
personal property is being tried some- 
what extensively in New Zealand. 


Wherever in ahy section a certain pro- 
portion of the taxpayers petition for 
the submission of this question to a 
vote, it is put in foree for a period of 
three years, if a majority of the tax- 
payers voting favor it. After trying it 
for three years another vote is taken 
upon its continuance or abolition. A 
recent report from Consul Dillingham 
of Auckland, N Z, says that up to 
March of the past year 36 localities, 
including one city, had taken a vote on 
the proposition, and all except about 
half a dozen have adopted the land 
value tax. 
There seems 
tion to try the 


to be a general disposi- 
method of raising pub- 
lie revenue exclusively from the taxing 
of the value of improved land. The 
advocates of the land tax in this coun- 
try have found it easier to convince 
city people of the desirability of it than 
farmers. It is the country districts 
of New Zealand which have most gen- 
erally adopted this system and which 
appear to be most satisfied with the 
experiment. Consul Dillingham thus 
explains how it works: 

The farmer, under the property tax, 
has paid to the general government 2 
cents in the pound sterling ($4.866) on 
the total value of his property and 
stock, with an exemption up to $2433. 
Under the land and income tax, he pays 
2 cents in the pound on _ the unim- 
proved value of his land, and his stock 
goes free of taxation. The average 
result ‘was thought to be a little better 


for the farmer, and he enjoyed the 
consolation of seeing his thriftless 
neighbor taxed as highly as he was, 


without any reference to his profitable 
or unprofitable occupancy. The farm- 
er also felt that the large landholder 
under this system was bound either 
to improve, and thus advance the inter- 
est of the whole district, or suffer in his 
estate. Thus, the principle of taxation 
on the unimproved value grew in favor, 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 





About Alleged Securities. 


W. B. asks about the stock of a cer- 





tain Connecticut banking company 
which seems to be all right, and its 


bonds 
estate 


are well secured on western real 
that is advancing in value, Its 
bonds are met at maturity, and new 
issues are selling at par. If the im- 
provement in western real esttte val- 
ues continues, the stock should _ in- 
crease in value and ultimately become 
a dividend payer.——Anonymous inqui- 
ries cannot be answered. It is essen- 
tial that all financial inquiries be .ac- 


companied by full name and address 
of the subscriber, as we cften have to 
confer with the inquirer before being 


able to answer his question. 

J. C. A.: The steel company you 
mention seems to be having trouble to 
make dividends; rubber plantations, 
like most tropical investments, are un- 
certain, but under honest management 
may be very profitable. A. J. P.: The 
mining company is evidently managed 


by good men, but no one can foretell 
whether the mines will yield enough | ¢ 
over cost of production to pay any- 
thing to the holders of its enormous 
capitalization. 

M. K.: We have very little confidence 
in the rubber producing company you 
mention. 

Mrs F. J. and others are inquiring as 
to the whereabouts of local co-opera- 


tive banks and their sianding. These 
institutions are most numerous in Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York and 
Pennsylvania. A letter of inquiry ad- 
dressed to the commissioner of banks 
and banking, at the capital of each of 
these states, will bring you their report, 
containing the statement of each and 
of all such banks or other banking in- 
stitutions, These commisssioners of 
banking are public officials whose bus- 


iness it is to answer just such inqui- 
ries, and our readers should feel free 
to appeal to them. Right here let us 


say that farmers who pay the taxes 
which support these and other state of- 
ficials too often fail to the benefit 
they deserve from some such Officers, 
simply because farmers do not apply 
to these officials for the desired infor- 
mation. 


vet 
get 


New Lines of Agrica! 
The N Y exper sta is 
new and most important 
the testing of some new 4 
grapes than the Concord for different 
sections of the state. The sta has sent 
several hundred of these vines to the 
practical school of agriculture and hor- 
ticulture at Poughkeepsie to be planted 
in the spring, which will be a work of 
special interest to the grape growing 
section of the Hudson. There are not 
less than 40,000 tons of grapes shipped 
annually from the Hudson river dis- 
trict, mainly Concords, and if grapes of 
much finer quality can be suc soematalle 
grown, it means as much to the grow- 
ers also to the consumers of this fruit. 
The school under its director, George 
T. Powell, will take up in its course of 
business training? the culture of the 
Newtown Pippin and Esopus Spitsen- 
burg apples, very choice old varieties 
much neglected, difficult to obtain, and 
for which New Yorkers have to pay $1 
per doz at the present time. 


WANTED 
ACTIVE AGENTS 


to sell goods that are used by anyone 
having horse, wagon or harness. Address 


ALBERT BENDER, PORT CHESTER, NW. Y. 


ICE PLOW $16.50. Also Ice Tools, 
Write for Discounts. 
H. PRAY, No. Clove, N.Y. 
COW P PEAS yy TRIUMPH 
POTATOES. FARM GARDEN SEEDS. 
Z. M. L. JEFFREYS, GOLDSBORO, N.C. 


Mammoth Clover 


Timothy, and other farm seeds. Pure. 
Clean. We sell direct to farmers every- 


where. THE 0.C. SHEPARD CO., Medina, Ohio. 


tural Work— 
taking up a 
line of work; 
nd much finer 

















Second Crop 
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4 Per Annum 
On Your Savings 








Doz may be made or withdrawn at an 
time and bear earnings for every day investe 
Payable quarterly by check. Our Operations 

are confined to strictly high-grade, gilt-edged real- 

estate securities. Our emp” is non-speeniative 
and regularly inspected by and under absolute 
supervision of State Banking Department. 
Write at once for full particulars and 
endorsements of prominent clergymen 
and professional men. 








INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
1138 Broadway, New York 























Grind Yout Cobs Yams 


make your aoe go r 
ee 3 95 


Tabor, 
aie grate back ifnot 
FREE fee han others costing more. 


BREW HOLLAND MACHINE WORK$, BOX 136 BEW HOLLAND, PAL! 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE 


By M. CRAWFORD. 


OVER FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A 60-page Dook—not a catalogue. 
Send ten cents for a copy, read it, om return it, 
and get your money back if you walt t 
M. CRAWFORD COM PAN 
Box 1002, - = Cuyahoga F Mls, Ohio 


ICRINDS FINE 


or coarse 4s wanted. Makes excellent meal, or 
the best of feed from ms and ear corn, with 
or without shucks. The 


so KELLY chime nm 


m= has double set of burrs. Grinds fast 
and easy. force feed and feed regula- 
iW tor. In 4 sizes. Geared or with pulley. Send for 
@ free catalogue. 
3 pak 2 S. KELL Mie 
Springfel Ohio: 
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FOR NONe 
EJECTOR, 


$3.48 








$3. 98 roe _Asromaric C SHELL 
jer, 12-¢: 


bu e, Breech 
= aoen, wal walnut the etock,. ‘piste ions top snap 
break, extra 

high grade. 


OUR iat au ik Wi iat 


gauge, double 


1 Ez site, 
SHOTOUN, the equal of $20.00 
moi — by 





for the best 
914.92 fe ose 6-shot re 
ing shotgun made, 








shot 





un, the 
of ham- 
uns 


$18. 75 
tl h ay — 
eusmmert _~ fe rel Shot- 
0 euns rales : 
- sella 635.00 4 


SELF COGMINO® 
AUTOMATIC PEvOLvER, Automatic 
$2.75 REVOLVER. $3.25" 


$1.29 | GD fa i 


or cae po Say 

Loaded Snot Shells made. 
MARLIN REPEATING SHOTGUN . 

STEVEN'S CRACK SHOT RIFLES « 
Heres eres 
spencer ayy dad ite 

m the chea| e 
out and mall to ae Sporting Goode 


SEARS, ROEBUCK Ka CO., CHICAGO. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 












on  Saitorial Page. 
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National Secretary Trimble Dead. 





The sad news has reached American 
Agriculturist of the death of our uni- 
versally beloved friend, John Trimble, 
D D, for many years the efficient and 
courteous ‘secretary of the national 
grange, and one of the seven founders 
of the order. He died December 30. 

Brother Trimble was taken ill short- 


ly after the sessions of the national 
grange, in November. Brother Trimble 
Was an Episcopal clergyman but has 


been a stalwart friend of the 
He was well known the coun- 
having hosts of friends in 
state. Little did the Patrons 
at the national grange think that 
when he crossed the floor to present 
2ast National Master J. J. Woodman 
with a cane, as the loving souvenir of 
a host of admiring friends, it would be 


always 
farmer 
try over, 
every 


almost the last official act he ‘would 
do. 
The grange has lost one of its most 


and ‘faithful officials. 
Kelley of Carrabelle, 
the only surviving one of 
founders bof the order. 


loyal supporters 
Brother O. H. 
Fla, is now 
the seven 


Making a Grange P osper. 
MASTER DERBY DELAWARE 
STATE GRANGE, 


BTATE TO 
meetings, to 
up interest, must observe 
tures. No grange can live on ritual. 
Observing the order of business and 
doing nothing else is a sure way of kill- 
ing all enthusiasm and finally destroy- 


Grange arouse and keep 


certain fea- 


ing the grange. A pregram well con- 
sidered for the particular needs of a 
grange should be pub!ished before the 


and no meeting should be held 
without having a program. 

Each member of a grange should 
contribute something for the good of the 
order, no matter how poor the subject 
or how poorly prepared. Each one to 
gZrow must do something, and do it 
the best he or she knows how. The 
master is responsible for the well-being 
of each member, and on him is the com- 


meeting, 


mand to see that each has work as- 
signed. 
There is need of trained young men 


in business, in legislative halls, every- 
where. Men who know the needs of 
the hour, men who can think and to a 
purpose. Men who work by system 
and make every move count for some- 
thing done. Such training the grange 
gives to those who study its constitu- 
tion and rules, and who enter into help- 
ful, active grange work. I appeal to 
you, masters of subordinate granges, 
that you so lay out the work that each 
may profit _by| it. 


A Live Pennsylvania Grange County. 





D. B M’WILLIAMS. 

The grange was first organized in 
Juniata county, Pa, in 1885. Nine 
granges were organized, eight are in 


one has become 
The advent of the order met 
by merchants, 
were handled 
order has out- 
and to-day is 
‘vine and fig 


working order to-day, 
domant. 
with strong opposition 

and many farmers who 
by politicians. But the 
lived the opposition 

meeting under their own 
tree, none to molest or make them 
afraid." The order is in a fair state 
of activity. I suppose its history is 
about the same as has been recorded 
elsewhere. Has experienced seasons of 
prosperity as well as_ discourage- 


ment. The membership is of the sub- 
stantial kind that does not weary of 
hard work, nor faint in the face of 


discouragement. 
_wW alnut grange 


Worth a Second Reading. 


CATALOG and price list 
of the Ormas incubators and brooders 
manufactured by L. A. Banta of Ligonier, 
Ind, is not as large nor as gorgeous as 
some, but we doubt if,any of them tell 
the story with more directness than does 
Mr Banta’s. For a moderate priced in- 
cubator, The Ormas is making an envi- 
able reputation for itself. Would advise 
all who are interested to write for one 
of these catalogs before purchasing. It 
is free if you mention this journal. 


recently held its an- 





THE NEW 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO, New 
Haven, Ct, will send a beautiful desk 
calendar, printed in 12 colors, to anyone 
who will send one stamp to pay postage, 


and who mentions this journal. 


EVERY READER of this paper is en- 
titled to one fruit tree catalog issued by 
Martin Wahl, Rochester, N Y. Write him 
a postal to-day. He offers very valuable 
premiums with early orders and his cat- 
alog is inieresting. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


nual supper. There was the usual 
menu of good things to eat, good 
things talked about, good humor and 


and a good time. Two can- 
initiated. A recent meet- 
was held with Turbett 


good will, 
didates were 


ing of Pomona 
grange. State Lecturer A. M. Cornell 
was present. The public were much 


impressed with his talk. He spoke at 
five public meetings that week. 


The members of the order have al- 
Ways been active in farmers’ institute 
work. The manager of the institutes, 


of the order, has 
not make his in- 
was not for the 
the members of 


though not a member 

always said he could 

stitutes a success if it 
assistance rendered by 
the grange. 

The fire insurance company, 
ized and conducted by the 
been a success, conducted on a careful 
and economical basis; has given the 
policy holders a safe and cheap insur- 
ance, costing about one-half it would 
have cost with old time companies. 

The county was well and ably repre- 
sented at the state . inge last month. 


organ- 
grange, has 


The Grange and | Centralized Schools. 


One of the matters arousing keenest 
discussion at the annual meeting of the 
Michigan state grange, last month, was 
that of our public schools. The action 
as taken, although discussed from all 
sides, was finally right along in line 
with that recommended by the national 
grange at Lansing in November. The 
report of the committee on education 
was fully indorsed, being in part as 
follows: 

Among the 
that confrent us is 
those to whoin we 
queath the privil and responsibil- 
ities of citizenship. The home and the 
school may, think, be considered the 


imperative duties 
the education of 
shall shortly ~ be- 


most 


res 
ges 


we 


most important factors in the educa- 
tion of the young. Conditions which 
make better homes possible and influ- 


the efficien- 
in the in- 


ences that tend to increase 
cy of the school are clearly 
terest of education. 

A general sense of the importance of 
the work of education brings out many 


new plans for the betterment of the 
country school. The question of cen- 
tralized schools may be safely inves- 


tigated and the plan adopted in many 
localities of our state to the great ad- 
vantage of those particular communi- 


ties. We hereby heartily indorse the 
action of the national grange upon this 
subject. 

We further recommend that in all 


legislative action made necessary to 
carry out the practical workings of the 
centralized school system and adapt it 
to our present school laws, particular 
care should be taken that such changes 
in the law should in no manner serious- 
ly affect the continued use of the pres- 
ent rural district system wher- 
ever the people prefer to continue the 
same. If we are to get the best results, 
patron, pupil, teacher and commissioner 
must come closer together. More of 
the spirit of co-operation is the urgent 
need of the hour. The trouble is not 
so much with our system of education 
as with the way we use it. 

In the effort to unite teachers and 
Patrons, the commissioner should lead. 
The Hesperia movement will furnish 
the opportunity. When Brother Mc- 


Clure and a few of his co-workers orig- 
inated this plan and carried it into ef- 
fect, no one had named it nor were 
we concerned as to whether or not it 
should ever be named. Of one thing 
we were conscious, and this may we 
ever remember, that under its influence 
-atrons began to realize more fully 


the school. The 


next to the 


their obligations to 
schoolhouse came to be 
home, in the affections of the fathers 
and mothers. It became a social cen- 
ter where teachers, Patrons and pupils 
met together to discover what educa- 
tion really is, and to plan together for 
better work, alike in home and school. 
The little red schoolhouse was torn 
down and in its place was erected a 
new one, spacious, convenient and prop- 
erly ventilated. The grounds were 
cleaned up and planted to trees and 
flowers. Good libraries were purchased 
and lecture courses established. The 
commissioner was ever the leader in 
this movement, under which some of 
the teachers of Oceana county, at least, 
became artists instead of artisans. 

In districts where these meetings 
have been held, commencement pro- 
grams of a very high order are regu- 
larly given, and in more than one dis- 
trict an alumni association has been 
founded whose annual program and 
banquet constitute the pleasantest so- 





cial and educationa. event of the year. 
The child is something more than a 


quantity of raw material to be devel- 
oped according to a rule laid down in 
a book. The chiid has not only a mind, 
but a soul. He must be _ instructed 
from the text book, but he must be led 
upward by the very life of his teacher. 
He must be taught to think, to reason 
correctly, but he must learn also to act, 
to be, for “True worth is in being, not 
seeming.” 

>_> 


Grange Notes. 
Every subordinate 

country should insist 
good report from its 
state grange. If you 
sented, why not the le: 
statement as to what 
done? 


grange in the 
on receiving a 
delegate to the 
were not repre- 
‘turer prepare a 
was said and 


NEW YORK. 

A grange was organized at Heuvel- 
ton, St Lawrence county, by Deputy 
Fred Shepard, December 30, with 131 
charter members. This about takes the 
record for the state. J. EK. Rankin was 
elected master, and H, Washburn 
secretary. 

The tenth anniversary of Otsego 
county Pomona was. well attend- 
ed at Oneonta, December 16-17. 
State Secretary Giles and- depu- 
ty W. T. Becker of Schenectady coun- 
ty were present and added much to the 
interest of the sessisons. An excellent 
banquet was served at the Windsor 
house. Several interesting after-dinner 
Speeches were made. Officers are: Mas- 
ter, J. B. McMannus; secretary, C. W. 
Allen, both re-elected 

Elk Creek elected: Master, 
ple; lecturer, C. H. Green; 
Victor S. Cole. 


G. 


Ira D. 'Tip- 
secretary, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most vala- 
able in the paper. At a very small cost one can 
advertise pouitry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, 


fruits and vegetables, help or 
wanted. In fact, anything to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and cach initial, or a number, counts 
as one woid Cash must accompany each order 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertise 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will not be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents per 
line each insertion, to go on another page. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


POULTRY paper, 


seeds, situations 





ilnst noted, 32 pages, 25 cents 




















per year, four months’ trial lv cents. Sample fre 
64-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
scribers. Book alone, 10 cents. Catalog of poultry 
ne free. ‘POULTRY ADVOC ATE, Syracuse, 

CHOICE stock for sale. White Wyandots, Il 
mouth Rocks, Brahmas, Comiee, Leghorns, tu:- 
keys, geese, ducks and guineas. Catalog free. PIAE 
TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 

WHITE WYANDOT cocke els, specially bred for 
eggs and meat, from first prize stock, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia. Circulars OAK HILL FARM, Hari- 
land, 

9 VARIETIES—Any amount, poultry, eggs, pig- 
eons, hares, description, colored 60-page guide book, 
10 cents. Rates free, J. BERGEY, Box F, Tel- 
ford, P’ 

BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Stock for sale. 
Booklet free. BRANCH VALLEY PuuLin., 
YARDS, Route 2, Telford, Pa. 

BROODERS, nearly new, cheap; Black Minorca 


cockerels; chick feed and trap nests. LEONAKi? & 
PE ICK, Triangle, N Y. 


Te a ‘ 





~ 2183 CHICKS hatched. New system again beats 
incubators, Particulars free. F. UNDY, Mor- 
risonville, TL. 

turkeys, Indian 


NARRA AG ANSE T oT 


BEAUTIFUL 
: BONHAM, Chilhowie, Va, 


peach trees, 
BOOKMAN, 


Sei- 


F Oe ae cheap, A. 
eca Falls, N 





" BRONZE turkeys, for sale, ADY, Sharon, } M a, 


HELP WANTED. 


500 YOUNG men wanted railway train_ service; 
experience unnecessary. We prepare you by mail, 
RAILWAY  INSTI- 


JOHNSON’S PRACTICAL 
 y . 


UTE, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 








GASOLINE ENGINES—Three horse will saw two 
cords of wo per hour. Price $100. Other sizes. 
Catalog fre. PALMER BROS, Coscob, Ct. 


"ENGINES, _ boilers, 
chinery, wood splitters, 





woodworking ma- 
BoY- 


sawmills, 
Some second-hand, 


DEN, machinery dealer, Springfield, Mass. 





LIVE STOCK. 


mules and get rich, 

Spanish jacks for sale, 14 to 16 

ones and money makers; cheaper now than lat 

on; stock guaranteed; also some nice large jennies 

and mules, Write for prices. KREKLER’S JACK 
ARM, West Elkton, Preble Co, O. 


JACKS— Raise 224 large black 


hauds high; good 








EXTRA marked, registered, pedigree 


handsomely 











Scotch Collie Pups hors trained trick stock, at 
moderate prices, ALTER SHERMAN, Middle- 
town, R 1. 

JERSEY RED pigs, 3 months old, Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys, toms bred from 47 tom, Madison 
Square winnerr. WM EMVPIE, Amsterdam, N Y 

CHOICE Spanish Maltese milch goats, healt! 
prolific, good milkers, easily kept, excellent mutt: 

8. J. VAN RAUB, San Antonio, Tex 

POLAND CHINAS; sows bred, August and Se : 
tember pigs, from registered stock edigree free, 
JOHN EICK & SON, Hibbetts, 0. 

CHESTER WHITES—Breeding stock registered. 
Pigs, hogs and bred sows for sale. WILL VW. 
FISHER, Watervliet, Mich. 

BERKSHIRE boars, sows, snake 


- red or bred to Wolf 
Creek Star 65353. JAS McPHERSON, R D No 


Roc kford, Il. 





HOLSTEIN- FR IESIAN "bulls for s from thi 
cially tested dams, O. J. GODFR EY, Penneil 
ville, NY. 

IMPROVED large white Yorkshi hog Write 
A. VROOMAN, _Box 153,  € arthag VN \¥ 

ABERDEEN ANG U S cattle. W H. RINK 
Jennerstown, T’a ’ 

AGENTS WANTED. 

WE pay $25 a week and expenses to m 1 
rigs to introduce our Poultry Compou JAVELLE 
MFG CU, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan 

AGENTS WANTED to sell the tent iterpil 


gun. Write R. B. WILLIAMSON, Clift Spring 
N Y. 


tENT WANTED to sell grocer retai 
ne IRE GROCERY, 1700 5th aver rr m Be 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





TREES—One dollar esale pri 
secure variety now r s ize Ca 
log. G. C, STON Dansvi 
N Y. Established 35 years 

FOR SALE—Early Jersey Wakeficld and Larse 
Charleston Wakefield cabbage plants and \V rginia 
second crop potato seed, Address J. B. SAVAGE, 
Nassaw adox, Va 

RASPBERRY PLANTS—Golden Q Grage, 
Kansas Miller and Souhegan: also’ peach trees 
JOHN F. BOYER, Mt Pleasant Mills Snyde 
Co, Pa. 

CLOVER SEED for sale, My own raising, 1 
cleaned, $5.75 per bu. Sacks fri FOB Send 
for sample. DANIEL WILLI AMS, Hillsboro, O 

FRANCIS BRILL, seed grower He mpstead Long 
Island, N Y, specialties Long Island “abbage ‘ 
American cauliflower see¢ etc, 

OATS! OATS!—Will farmer who has car of oat? 
to sell, write J. MILTON BER( GE R V ood. 
haven, Queens Co, N Y, 

‘SEED POTATOES—Pure, sound and_ vigorous, 
Sixty popular varieties, A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fisi rs, 
N » 

CUT CLOVER. green cured, for sale Finest qual 
ity. ESTABROOK FRU tT NP ARAL Athens, Pa 


FOR | Field peas 


City, N 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


SALE DIXON & CO, Elm 


New Y wk 








OLDEST commission house in stab 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. FE. B, Woop 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 

DRESSED poultry, live poultry, hogs, calves, 
beans, produce, hay and straw Prompt cash reé 
turns; established 1844. GIBBS & BRO, Philade! 
phia, | Pa. 

0 ¥ YE ARS’ experience; best market results ob 
tained for fruit and produce AUSTIN & COCH 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York 

POULTRY, game, eggs, apples, potatoes acted, 
Highest prices, T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Highest cash prices paid. 


RAW FURS WAN 7 D 
Send for circular, EDWIN G, 
Water St, Providence I. 


u 
BAKE Rr 104 South 
- ' 
Highest price, 
Jamestown, 


EBEN WHIT- 


RAW FURS W ANTED 
JAMESTOWN FU R co, 


600 GU INEA pigs, 
NEY, Natick, Mass. 


RARG AINS. in bushel crates. 
Kidders, N Y. 


IF you want to reach “farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from M ch, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the i 
coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange depart 
Ovange Judd Farmer, published at Sfarquatte 
Chicago, Ill: price in Orange Judd Farmer 
per word. If you want to reach the New 
rural trade, the 
is to pay 4e per word for a little advertisement in 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of the New Eng 
land Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It is the 
eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago 
is the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 
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all varieties, 





ARTHUR FERRIS, 











Bldg 
only ic 
England 
cheapest and most effective method 


Sold Incubator. 


Results of my advertisement in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department of 
American Agriculturist were satisfac- 
tory. Sold the incubator that I adver- 
tised and got my price.—[A. O. Matti- 
son, South Berlin, N Y. 























Estimate of Last Year's 


Tobacco Crop. 


Government 


The tobacco crop of the United States 
for 1902 was raised on 1,030,754 acres, 
umounted to 821,823,963 lbs and is val- 
ued at $80,472,500, by the statistician of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture. The states of leading produc- 
tion were as follows: 





SIZE AND VALUE OF 1902 TOBACCO CROP. 

Acres Pounds Value 
Ky 322,194 ey 755,200 $25,7 17 5, 520 
N (¢ . 219,263 2,520,950 15,677,304 
Va .182,359 13 36.7 769,250 12, 309, 232 
CP ce . 62,949 55,709,865 3,899,691 
Tenn 59,830 38,889,500 3,888,950 
Wis 48,422 64,885,480 4,541,984 
S. © sarassce Oe 25,625,408 3,331,303 
Md 24,081 21,300,625 1,491,044 
Pa . 17,269 22,017,975 1,761,438 
Ce wsaseenas 12,725 21,785,200 3,485,632 
WY Y 8,040 10,050,000 1,005,000 
ENG casccse - 7,469 6,236,615 436,563 
Mass . 4,755 7,417,800 1,112,670 
W Va. 4,676 2,969,260 386,004 
Fla 3,079 1,601,080 480,324 
COD caceesses 2,050 1,373,500 260,965 
Ark 1,405 899,200 107,904 
Ill 1,391 852,150 85,215 
Ala kane 648 259,200 62,208 
Mich 302 231.030 18,482 
TOE. save 269 174,850 38,467 


Give Justice to ‘the. Tobacco Planter. 


M. H. CLARK, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
TENNESSEE. 

All agricultural products raised by 
the farmer, hay, wheat, corn, cotton, 
hemp and the rest, under the spirit of 
American constitution and laws, in 
their raw state are free of taxation un- 
der the internal revenue laws, and any 
person can buy and sell same to con- 
sumers without vexatious regulations 


or tax per pound on same. Even sugar 
raised by planting can be sold by any- 
one to consumers, but when it comes to 
selling leaf tobacco to consumers, a 
tax is levied of the same amount per 
pound as if it was manufactured, and 
required to be pocked in boxes of speci- 
tied weights, and vexatious regulations 
made intended to, and does prevent the 
sale of raw leaf tobacco to consumers 
for chewing or pipe tobaccos. 

It was not always so. Raw leaf to- 
baceo, like all other agricultural prod- 
ucts, was permitted to be sold to con- 
sumers by any one until a_ bill was 
lobbied through congress in 1894 by the 
tobacco trust and manufacturers of 
plug and pipe tobaccos which acted as 
a positive prohibition to the sale of 
raw leaf tobacco to the consumer. 

The bill was cunningly devised by the 
trust, and argument was made that the 
manufacturer paid a large revenue to 
the, government and demanded protec- 


tion from the sale of raw leaf. But as 
congress will not knowingly legislate 
against the agricultural interests, it 


amended, permitting 
planters to sell their own raw leaf to- 
baceo personally to consumers, but not 
through agents except by licenses, pay- 
ment of same tax as manufactured to- 
bacco, and vexatious regulations. This 
vicious legislation succeeded and the 
trust has the whole field, and the con- 


was cunningly 


sumer, however he may wish it, can 
buy no raw leaf tobacco, and the 
planter loses this small competition 


against the tobacco trust. 
WANT RAW LEAF FREE FROM TAX. 
The facts are that in the states south 


of North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Missouri, there are many poor 
people, whites and negroes, who much 
desire to buy the raw leaf and hang it 
up in their cabins and chew or smoKe 
it as they may prefer, instead of buy- 
ing the heavily sweetened plug, fcr 


which the trust compels them to pay 
from 30 to 60 cents ver pound or go 
without. The so-called tobacco trust 
has bought out or crushed out, so many 
of their legitimate competitors for busi- 
ness that there is only a comparative 
handful of mdependent manufacturers 
left. This is notably so in the snuff 
branch, there being only one independ- 
ent factory left. This independent con- 
cern has been so oppressed by illegal 
methods used to destroy its business 
and crush out its honest competition, 
that it has been compelled to appeal to 
the protection of the supreme court of 
the United States and sue for $150,000 
damages, which does not half cover 
what it has suffered. 

Every tobacco section south of the 
Potomae, Ohio and Missouri rivers is 


in a state of unrest and distress under 
the throttling of this co-called ‘octo- 
pus” with its many arms. Growers 





fear farther suffocation of the great 
industry of tebaceo planting. This 
crop has been the money crop of these 


sections. 


Since the American tobacco company 


and Imperial tobacco company of 
Great Britain have combined and 
formed the British-American tobacco 
company, the planters of South and 


North Carolina and Virginia have been 
rushing their crops to market to sell 
them before the full effects of this last 


combination is felt. 

Of all of the numerous strip stem- 
meries in the west only two have 
opened their doors, one an Irish house 


which stems for its own factory at Bel- 
fast, and the other a member of the 
Imperial tobacco company; thousands 
of hands are idle, and planters have 
virtually no competition for their crops 
in the stemming districts. 


PRICES TO GROWERS SHOULD BE HIGHER, 


With the conditions in the 
districts of Kentucky, Ohio and , Mis- 
souri, the stocks of old leaf now re- 
duced to a few thousand hogsheads, 
a crop smaller than the last, observ- 
ers say that under the old conditions 
burleys would be 3 to 5 cents higher 
than at present, but With one buyer 
taking perhaps 80% of the crop, the 
independent manufacturers with the 
present selling methods seeking to drive 
them out of the trade, can give but 
feeble competition, and the trust fixes 
the price at what it thinks the planter 
will still make enough tobacco for it. 

There are no more intelligent men in 
the United States than the tobacco 
planters. They feel the present evils, 
and fear the darker future, hence their 
conventions at Lexington, Mayfield and 
in the stemming districts of Kentucky 
and at Clarksville, Tenn. While con- 
ventions of farmers and planters are 
productive of much good, they rarely 
achieve practical results, and natural- 
ly; the agriculturists have their labo- 
rious duties to attend to and cannot 
combine effectively against a small 
body of capitalists who can turn loose 
on Wall street $150,000,000 of bonds as 
fast as the presses can print them, 
making the public furnish their ‘“sin- 
ews of war’ and apply methods to 
crush out fair competition, and to buy 
the raw material at the lowest and sell 
the product at the highest, and bring 
in congress to aid them in these plans, 

Wall street sees the game, says the 
bonds at present are safe, and buys 
them. What chance has the honest 
planter to contend? He can sell his 
crop at 6 cents, but when a buyer 
wants to pay § cents to sell in the 
leaf in the southern states to people 
who prefer the natural leaf, the trust 
Says no, congress passed my bill, tax- 
ing you 6 cents a pound if you do 
so, and that little competition dies, 
for the planter cannot leave home to 
peddle his crop out in boxes of stipu- 
lated weights of ten, 20, 40 and 60 
pounds. A cute little trick and dodge 
to work into the alw of 1894. 

For every evil there is a remedy. 
The evils referred to are so great that 
they cannot be remedied all at once, 
but a start can be made, and it is sug- 
gested that the following plan be adopt- 
ed as a start in the right direction. 


PETITIONS TO CONGRESS SUGGESTED. 


burley 


Let there be appointed in each large 
district, the burley, stemming district, 
Clarksville and the rest, a full execu- 
tive committee, with power to appoint 
sub-committees in each county, who 
are to appoint a committee in each 
county district to obtain the signature 
of every planter to petition to con- 
gress. Let the petitions have an ap- 
propriate heading, asking that all laws 
prohibiting the free sale of raw leaf 
tobacco to consumers by any one be 
at once repealed, and have these masses 
of petitions forwarded to the represen- 
tatives and senators of their districts 
and states. 

Cengress cannot fail to heed such 
petitions crying so loud for just relief, 
as the whole prosperity of the country 


rests upon agriculture. The sale of 
raw leaf tobacco will reduce but little 
the consumption of plug tobacco, for 


it on the planta- 
tions, and as they cannot get natural 
leaf go without; but will increase the 
demand for leaf tobacco and give that 
much competition against the ‘trust.’ 
The negroes have not received from 
the United States government the once 
expected “40 acres and a mule,” but it 
might at least give them the chance 
to buy what they want, natural leaf 
tobacco, to use they wish. 

in the country 
if representa- 
refuse justice to 


many will not use 


as 


There are more voters 
than 
tives 


in the towns, and 
at Washington 


LEAF TOBACCO 


the country people they will return 
home to stay there. 

God save the people! 

The people Lord, the people! ! 


and combines, 
God save the people! 


Not trusts 
3ut men. 


cia es 
Carolina’s Crop and Sales Progress. 
J. H. CAIN, DAVIE COUNTY, N C. 
The tobacco crop raised in North 
Carolina last year was an immense one. 
In 1901, cotton sold low, and many 
farmers who raised cotton that year 
raised none in 1902, but put the most 
of the land intended for cotton in to- 
bacco. ‘The tobacco crop was a good 


one, and yielded well to the acre,. The 
season throughout the year was quite 
favorable to the growth of tobacco in 
the entire state. 

When the time for curing came, the 
weather was ideal. There was no dam- 
age from frost and the entire crop was 
safely housed in good time, and in fine 
condition. In fact, many gave atten- 
tion to the suckers which sprang up 
after the crop was cut, and thus Se- 
cured a second crop of reasonably good 
fillers. Indeed, all might have done so, 
as there was no killing frost until well 
into December, at least in Davie coun- 
ty. By that time, sucker plants had 
grown to the hight of a man’s head, 
and in many cases had ripened a crop 
of seed. 

-The nicest thing about it all is that 
growers sold their tobacco as fast as 
they could get it ready for market. By 
December 1, it was nearly all sold. 
When the decline in price set in they 
had the money for most of the crop in 
their pockets. This is one time they 
“hit the nail on the head.” Often the 
crop of one year is not all sold before 
July or August of the following year. 
Warehouse men now eonsider the crop 
practically sold. 

It was not altogether a happen-so 
that this crop was sold so early. It 
was good business judgment on the part 
of growers, in a measure, at least. 
They said, while it was bringing a fair 
price, and in good condition, they had 
better sell. 

Another factor was, they were urged 
to sell at least a part of the crop as 
gathered, and while the price was fair, 
for fear some combination of capital 


or otherwise, the price might be foreed 
down. 

Speaking of sales, I must tell you 
about a barn of tobacco a neighbor 


cured and sold this fall. It is no “fish 
tale,”’ for my son hauled the tobacco 
to Winston, where it was weighed and 
sold on the warehouse floor. The to- 
bacco grew on about two acres of up- 
land. The barn was an ordinary 16 or 
18-feet log barn, such as is common 
all over this state, with five curing 
tiers. In such barns most farmers cure 
about 600 pounds. But Mr Alex W. 
Eaton managed to cure at one time in 
above-described barn 1900 pounds 
dark, red, heavy tobacco, for 
got on the above market $8 per 100 
pounds, or $152 for the whole amount. 
Note Mr Eaton’s saving. Say it took 
three cords of wood to cure a barn of 
tobacco at a cost of $3 and four days 


and nights to cure it, for $4, the total 
cost was but $7. Now suppose he had 
put in only the usual amount, 500 or! 


600 pounds. lis expense would have 
been at least three times that much, or 


$21. He saved at least $14. Will it not 
be well fcr growers who raise coarse 


tobacco to note this, as there is a sav- 
ing of about on what the crop 
brought. If one has file, bright leaf, 
suitable for wrappers, it might not do 
so well to crowd it so much, but coarse, 
heavy stock will be dark anyway, and 
it’s just as well to put all you can in 
a barn at a curing. 


Tobacco Notes. 


The Consolidated tobacco company 
have increased their capital stock with 
the new year from $30,000,000 to $40,000, - 
000. 

Cc. G. Herr of Lancaster, Pa, died 
suddenly at his warehouse last week. 
Mr Herr was one of the best known to- 
bacco dealers in the state. 

While the proposed reciprocity treaty 
with Cuba gives Cuban tobacco sent 


207 
3% 








to the United States a preference of 
20% in import duty reduction, as com- 
pared with tobacco from any other 
country, yet all tobacco other than 
wrapper leaf exported from the United 
States or any of its insular possessions 


to Cuba enjoys no benefit of any con- 
cession or rebate of duty. Wrapper 
leaf, however, will receive a reduction 


of | 
which he | 





_of manufactured cigars, 





[21] 


of 30%, yet it is a well-known fact that 
from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds of 
wrapper leaf, to say nothing of millions 
are imported 
by the United States annually. It has 
been given out at Washington that 
Cuban tobacco in bond will probably 
pay reciprocity rates, immediately after 
the passage of the measure by congress. 

Danville, Va, is establishing itself as 
the largest loose tobacco market in the 
world. Since the opening of the fall 
season more than 14,000,000 Ibs have 
been sold at that market, this being 
the largest amount sold in any market. 
It has been stated that about 200,000,000 
Ibs of tobacco of the 1902 crop have 
been sold in the markets of the Caro- 
linas and Virginia, at an average price 
of $11 p 100 lbs, The remainder of the 
crop, in first hands, Jan 1, is estimated 
between 75,000,000 and 100,000,000 Ibs. 

OunI0—Good casing weather in Darke 
Co during late December. The cure 
has been better in some sections than 
for several years. It is estimated 85% 
of the Dutch has been sold at 5 to 6% 
cents. The prevailing price is now be- 
tween 6 and 7 cents. Daniel Francis 
sold his 108 case crop of Ohio seed leaf 
at 9 cents round, 

NEw YorK—The recent thaw and rain 
has allowed tobacco growers in the 
Chemung valley to nearly complete re- 
moving their crop from the poles. The 
quality has proved far better than ex- 
pected by growers and dealers alike. 
Two-thirds of the crop is sold around 
Chemung at fair prices, from 10 to 131% 
cents in bundle. Those who succeeded 
in taking from the poles early made 
first sales.. Dealers have been slow to 
buy this season, except when stripped, 
and in bundle. Now that the remain- 
der of the crop is taken down, dealers 
will doubtless begin to ride again. Many 
growers are preparing for next year's 
crop in hauling manure, and from pres- 
ent observations the acreage for 1903 
will be about the same as the past sea- 
son. 
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American Agriculturist is always a 
welcome visitor at our house.—[Mrs C. 
Bellinber, Beaufort County, S C. 


Free to 
Everyone 


A Priceless Book Sent Free 
For the Asking, 


Piles Cured Without Cutting, Danger 
or Detention From Work, by a 
Simple Home Remedy. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of 
this most troublesome disease, For sale 
by all druggists at 50c a package. 
Thousands have been quickly cured. 
Ask your druggist for a package of 
Pyramid Pile Cure, or write for our 
little book, which tells all about the 
cause and cure of piles. Write your 
name and address plainly on a postal 
card, mail to the Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich., and you will receive 
the book by return mail. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
ANDTRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS. SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR [IcCOY, Agricultural and 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Ice Crop, 


By THERON L. HILES, 
and use ice. A complete, practical treatise for 
farmers, dairymen, ice dealers, produce shippers, 
meat packers, cold storers, and all interested in ice 
houses, cold storage, and the handling or use of 
ice in anv way. Including many recipes for iced 
dishes and beverages. The book is illustrated by 
cuts of the tools and machinery used in cutting 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice 
houses and cold storage buildings, 122 pages. Illus. 
trated, W6m0, Cloth....ccrcccccccccccoscccrecccreseGlo Oe 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 























How to harvest, ship 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST CFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 
Peri100 lbs |. cn (nee 

1903 | 1902 | 1903 1902 1903, 1902 
Chicago -- ..|#6.50] #7.75] = 6.60) - 6 70, #4-60) - 4.7 
New York ..... | 6.50) 635) 675) 675 4.25) 450 
Buffalo. ........ | 6.75] 6.50] 6.65! 6 75| 4.25] 435 
Kansas City...| 600] 675] 650) 650) 46%] 4.20 
Pittsburg ......| 610] 6.40} 650) 680] 42] 4.20 


At Chicago, cattle sold fairly well 
but the supply much of the time more 
than ample for the character of the 
demand. Prices scored no_ essential 
change, lacking in firmness, with fre- 
quent fractional price recessions. Buy- 
ers showed a fair degree of interest but 
were inclined to take advantage of lib- 
eral offerings. 

Transactions in good to choice beef 
cattle were largely at $4.75@5.75, extra 
6@6.35, fancy nominally a shade more, 
The export trade, while fairly good, is 
quiet and in a healthy condition, ope- 
rators anticipating a better movement 
now that the new year has opened. 

Local butchers have taken hold with 
considerable animation and active and 
generally firm market has prevailed in 
dry cows, heifers, bulls, veal calves, 
ete. After a period of dullness stock 
eattle are looking up a little, with mod- 
erate shipments to the country to place 
on feed at substantially recent prices. 
Quotations are revised as follows: 
Fancy beef steers $6 40@660 Canners $2 25@3 50 
Good to extra 5 514@6 30 Feeders, selected 41004 30 
Poor to fair 400@5 00 Stor ers, 450-850 lbs 2 5003 75 
Good native heifers 300@465 Cu »,500lbsup 2 50425 
Fair to choice cows 285@450) Caives, veal 450@7 50 
Poor to tancy buiis £50450 Milch cows, each 35 00@6) 00 

Large supplies of hogs gave buyers 
the advantage, the market ruling ir- 
regular but fairly active. A sharp de- 
cline of 20@30c took place from the 
quotations early last week, followed by 
subsequent fair recovery under some 
falling off in the movement from the 
country. All classes of buyers were in- 
terested and recent trading on the basis 
of $6.50@6.70 for good to choice heavy 
packing and shipping, and 5.90@6.20 for 
light weights. 

Considering the heavy run, the Chi- 
cago sheep market has held up well, 
good to choice ewes and wethers sell- 


ing at $4.25@4.60, and choice western 
yearlings as high as 5@5.10; under- 
grades usual discount. Lamb market 


generally active, common to fair 4.25@ 
6.25, good to extra 5.25@5.85. 

At New York, the cattle market dis- 
plays no special activity, and prices 
have made a slight decline. Common 
to good native steers sold at $4.25@5.50 
p 100 lbs, bulls 3.30@4.25, dry cows 1.75 


@4. Trade in veal calves quiet, but 
market steady, choice calves going at 
7@9.50, common to good 5@7, little 
calves 4. Good sheep barely steady, 


other grades quiet. Common to. prime 
sheep sold at 2.25@4.10, lambs 4.50@6.10, 
Canadian 5.50@5.80. Country dressed 
hogs 742@9c p Ib. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND 
ARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS, 




















| Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot ———_—— | ——— ——| 

| 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 
Chicago... | .73% .79%4) 44 641g) 32%) .443, 
New York! .79%» .87%9| .58 | .703,) .41 | .51 
Boston.....} — | — | .% T6lq, .41%4) .55 
Toledo.....| .76%4| .90 | .44%,| .68 | .34 | 48 
St Louis...} .72 | .86%] .40%4! .67%]) .34%! .4814 
Min’p’ls ...| 72 | .78 | .43 | .62%| 13244! .55 
Liverpool..! .86 | .89 | .72 | 17%) - — 








PUBLIC STOCKS GRAIN U S AND CANADA, 

Last w’k Prev w’k 1 yr ago 
Wheat, bu.49,678,000 48,816,000 58,648,000 
Corn, bu.. 7,112,000 6,342,000 11,252,000 
Oats, bu .. 5,059,000 6,018,000 5,266,000 

At Chicago, the wheat trade has been 
a quiet affair much of the time, with 
the price tendency lower and declines 
finally established of 2@3c. The cash 
demand on both domestic and export 
account showed fair volume, with trade 
healthy in wheat and flour. So far as 
speculative interest was concerned, 
however, this lagged, anc traders seem- 
ed to be awaiting new incentive. Con- 
tract grades declined to 71@72c p bu, 
with May delivery T5@76c. 

News bearing on the wheat situation 
possessed but little novelty. The win- 
ter wheat belt was fairly well pro- 
tected with snow, although ‘some re- 
ports of probable darm-ge by freezing 
temperatures where conditions were 
less favorable. Foreign advices had no 
special character, particularly those 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


from Europe. The Argentine harvest 
is progressing and believed to be under 
generally favorable conditions, pointing 
to a liberal surplus for export. The 
year’s round up of the cash movement 
here at Chicago showed total receipts 
of wheat in '02 of only 37,941,000 bus, 
against 51,198,000 bus in ’01. 

The corn market has been poorly sup- 
ported, although deferred 
ruled nearly steady, sagging fraction- 
ally, May remaining close to 48@43%c 
p bu. Weather in the country has been 
more favorable for a freer movement, 
suggestive of larger receipts. Current 
arrivals, while liberal, contain an un- 
usually small proportion of strictly 
choice corn, and prices cover a wide 
range. The shipping demand on east- 
ern account is fair, exports moderate, 
but showing up better than when prices 
were so high a few months ago. Recent 
transactions were on the basis of about 
44c p bu for No 2 in store, choice yel- 
low by samp). 45@47c. 

The oatc market fairly active, but 
generally at the expense of prices, these 
receding fractionally under liberal sell- 
ing. Speculative holders expressed sur- 
prise at the govt crop estimate, claim- 
ing this pointed to a larger yield of 
oats than generally anticipated. The 
cash demand was good, mostly on home 
account. No 2 in store quotable around 
31%e p bu, Jan delivery much the same, 
May 33%@34c, 

Rye was given little attention, the 
small receipts meeting with indifferent 
demand and market leaning to easiness, 
No 2 free on board quotable at 51@51%c 
p bu, May about 5ic. 

The New Year brought a firm barley 
market, perhaps due as much as any 
one thing to the small character of the 
offerings. Buyers wanted good malt- 
ing grades, and were willing to pay 
50@5ic p bu for same, with less desir- 
able offerings 42@48c. Feed barley cov- 
ered a wide range, selling as low as 39 
@40c. 

Timothy seed showed considerable 
strength, owing to reluctance of hold- 
ers to let go. Contract prime salable 
at $4.25 p 100 lbs, and Mar 4.35. Other 
grass seeds dull, clover quotably firm 
at 10@11 p 100 Ibs for good to fancy. 
Hungarian 1.25@1.60 p 100 Ibs, ordinary 
millet 85¢c@1.15, German do 1@1.25. 
3uckwheat without special change, 
sound milling stock 1.45 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, flour not especially 
active, fancy spring patents selling at 
$4.15 p bbl, do winter 3.75@3.90, spring 
straights 3.75@3.80, do winter 3.50@3.70, 
buckwheat flour 2.25@2.30 p 100 lbs. No 
2 mixed corn in elevator sells at 58c p 


bu, No 2 white 56c, No 2 white oats 
40%c, No 2 white clipped 41c, No 2 
mixed 38%c, No 2 western rye 56%c, 


western feeding barley 39@40c, choice 


malting 60@68c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store,, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. _ 


Apples. 


The excessive rush of fruit to foreign 
markets immediately preceding the 
holidays caused a weakening in the 
apple situation across the water. Deal- 
ers in Liverpool, London, Glasgow and 
other cities found that apples were ac- 
cumulating faster than the prospective 
consumptive demand would warrant 
and refused to buy except at reduced 
prices. Some of the shipments show 
the effects of being touched by frost 
and such are worked off at lower 
prices. Strictly prime fruit does not 
want for a demand and sells at very 
satisfactory prices. Recent foreign ad- 
at $1.68@3.42 p 


vices quote Baldwins 
bbl, Greenings 2.16@3.42, Russet 2.40@ 


3.42. 

Apples have continued to come for- 
ward freely. The markets are gener- 
ally heavily supplied, but a fair de- 
mand has prevented an accumulation. 
The market at Boston and New York 
is quiet and only good to choice fruit 
sells at present top quotations. At 
New York, a few fancy lots bring more 
than highest quotations, though these 
instances are rather the exception than 
the rule. Fancy storage stock is hav- 
ing a fair though not large movement. 

At New York, market quiet, and 
prices weak, except on choice stock, 
which is in good demand at prices 
somewhat above present top quotations. 


deliveries’ 


prime Ben Davis sell at °$1.50@2.25 p 
bbl, King 1.50@3, Hubbardston 1.25@ 
2.25, Spitzenburg 1.50@3, Spy 1.25@2.50, 
Greening 1.25@2.50, Col Spitzenburg 2.25 
@2.50 p bu box, Wine Sap 1.50@1.75. 

At Boston, the apple market remains 
quiet, offerings ample and only choice 
fruit rules firm. Choice to fancy Kings 
sell at $2@3 p bbl, Snow and Wealthy 
2@2.50, Spy 1.50@2.25, Baldwin 1.50@2.25, 
common green 1@1.50. 


Beans. 

At New York, continued light receipts 
with a moderate to good demand serve 
to give the market a very healthy tone. 
Choice marrow sell at $2.70@2.80 p bu, 
pea 2.35@2.40, black turtle soup 2.50, yel- 
low eye 2.70@2.75, Cal lima 3@3.05, im- 
ported giants 2.10@2.20. 


,Dried Fruits. 


At New York, a fair inquiry for 
evaporated apples, sun-dried in light 
supply and firm. Fancy evap apples 7 
@7%c p lb, choice 6@6%c, common to 
prime 5@5%c, sun-dried quarters 4@ 
5Y%4c, chops $2.40@2.50 p 100 lbs, rasp- 
berries 23c p lb, cherries 22c, blackber- 
ries 8%@9c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, fancy fresh eggs in 
good request at firm prices. The liberal 
supply of common stock has caused an 
easier feeling in such. Storage eggs are 
having a good movement. Fancy state 
and Pa eggs are selling at 32@38c p 
doz, mixed 28c, fancy western 26c, fair 
to good 23@24c, Ky 20@25c, refrigerator 
20@23c. 

At Boston, demand not especially act- 
ive, receipts are light and market dis- 
plays a fairly steady feeling. Fancy 
nearby sell at 32c p doz, choice eastern 
28c, fair to good 22@24c, Vt and N H 
28c, selected western 23@24c, refrigera- 
tor 21c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries firmly held, 
with prices in sellers’ favor, pears and 
grapes quiet. Choice Cape Cod cran- 
berries $10@11 p bbl, common to fair 
6@9, Jersey 8.50@9, Kieffer pears 1@ 
1.75, fancy 1@2 p bu bx, Concord.grapes 
1 p 10-bskt case, Catawba 1@1.50. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market firm, middlings 
selling at $20@24 p ton, spring bran in 
200-lb sacks 19@20, winter bran 18.50@ 
20.50, linseed oil cake 25.75@26.50, linseed 
oil meal 27, brewers’ grains 15.25@15.75, 
screenings 50@90c p bu. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supplies reported light, 
and the better grades are held with 
some degree of firmness. Long rye 
straw is in good request and _ rules 
steady. Prime timothy hay is quoted at 
97%@$1 p 100 Ibs, No 1 90@95c, No 2 
80@85c, clover mixed 65@80c, clover 55 
@65c, long rye straw 65@80c. 

Onions. 

At New York, strictly choice onions 
are held with a fair amount of firm- 
ness. Poor stock in liberal supply and 
moving slowly. Fancy yellow onions 
from Orange Co are selling at $1.75@ 
2.25 p bag, do red 1.75@2.25, Ct white 
8.50@7, do yellow 2@2.75, red 1.50@2, 
western white 2@4.50, state yellow 1.25 
@2.25. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, market liberally sup- 
plied, with both nearby and western 
stock. Prices hold about steady. Some 
of the potatoes offered have been more 
or less damaged by the recent cold 
weather and must be worked off at 
lower prices. Long Island, in bulk, $2@ 
2.25 p bbl, Jersey 1.75@2, southern, sec- 
ond crop, 1@1.75, state and Mich 1.50@ 
2 p 180 lbs, Wis 1.50@1.87, German 1.25@ 
2 p 168-lb sack, prime Bermuda 4@4.50 

bbl, do seconds 2.50@3, Jersey sweet 
2.50@3.75. 

At Boston, receipts not especially 
heavy, and choice stock rules firm. 
Chenangoes quiet, other kinds in lim- 
ited request. Aroostook Green Mts sell 
at 75@80c p bu, Hebron 70@73c, N Y 
The supply continues liberal. Good to 
roun’ white 68@70, western 65c, P E I 
Chenangoes 58@60c, P E I. Red 62@65c, 
Jersey sw t 25@3.50 p bbl, fancy Vine- 
land 3.75. 

Poultry. 

At New York, prime heavy live fowls 
and chickens in fair request at firm 
prices. Market fairly well cleaned up 
on all lines of dressed poultry. Prime 
chickens lic p ib 1 w, fowls 12@13c, 
roosters 8%c, turkeys 14@15c, ducks 70c 
@$1 p pr, geese 1.37@1.72. Selected 
young turkeys 1842@19c p Ib d w, fair 
to prime 1514@lic, state and Pa chick- 





ens 11@13c, O and Mich 12%.@13c, fowls 
12@12%c, eastern ducks 16@17c, western 


13@1l5c, geese 12@13c, 
At Boston, market amply Supplied 


with nearly all lines of dressed poultry 
and prices weak. There is little live 
poultry offering, and market steady. 
Fowls sell at 12@12%c p Ib 1 w, roosters 
7@8c, chickens 11%@12ec. Choice dress d 
fowls lic p lb, common to good 12@1 fc, 
choice roasting chickens 17@18c, com- 
mon to good 12@15ic, choice turkeys 19¢, 
fair to good 16@l17c, old toms 14@l15e 
ducks 14@l6c, geese 12@13c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage plentiful and 
weak, cauliflower in light supply, cel- 
ery moving freely, southern vegetables 
fairly active. Cabbage, from Danish 
seed, sells at $14@18 p ton for red, whit 
10@12, white, from domestic seed, 7@S, 
Norfolk cabbage ‘»c@1 p bbl, L I eauii- 
flower 7@8, Norfolk kale 50c, parsn'ps 
1.50@1.75, white turnips 1.50@2. marrow 
squash 1@1.50, Hubbard 1@1.25, N « 
lettuce 4@5, New Orleans 4@8, spinach 
75e@1, carrots 1.25@1.75, beets 1.25@1.50, 
Fla egg plant 1@1.75 p bx, large celery 
50c@1 p doz, small 25@40c, kohlrabi 2@3 
p 100, Fla wax beans 1.25@3 p era, green 
beans 1.50@3.50. 

Wool. 

Stocks on leading markets are reported 
unusually small for this season of the 
year. The demand from manufactur- 
ers continues good, and the general sit- 
uation improves from week to week. 
Leading Boston houses report wool be- 


ing taken up as soon as they get it 
opened up and arranged. At Chicago, 
the demand is good and prices rule 
firm. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, apples 
plentiful and dull, eggs scarce. White 
onions $3@4 p bbl, red 1.75@2, yellow 


2@2.50, potatoes 2@2.25, sweet 3@3.50 
parsnips 1.25@1.50, carrots 1, squash 1@ 





1.50, celery 7@9.50 p 100 bechs. Medium 
beans 2.30@2.35 p bu, pea 2.35@2.4), 
buckwheat 638@65c, corn 63@65c, oats 35 
@39c, rye 57@60c, bran 18.50@20 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 26@27, linseed meal 27 
@27.50, middlings 22@22.50. Fresh eggs 
40c p doz, cold storage 24@26c, fowls 
11%@12%c p lb 1 w, chickens 11@12c, 
turkeys 15@lic, ducks 11@12c, geese 10 


@l1lc. Milch cows 30@50 ea, veal calves 
7@8 p 100 lbs, hogs 6.25@6.65. 

At Buffalo, receipts of poultry mod- 
erate and market firm, potatoes steady, 
cabbage slow. Potatoes 55@65c p bu, 
onions 55@60c, celery 8@10c p bch, cab- 
bage $1@2 p 100, squash 1.50@2 p 100 
lbs. Choice to fancy King apples 3@4 
p bbl, Spys 2@3, Russet and Baldwin 
1.50@2, Duchess pears 1.50@1.75, cran- 
berries 9@11. Choice young turkeys 16 
@lic p lb 1 w, common to fair 12@13c, 
chickens 11@12%c, fowls 10%4@11%e, 
ducks 15@1l6c, geese 11@12c, roosters 7@ 
8c, strictly fresh eggs 27c p doz, candled 
western 25@26c, cold storage 2ie. No 2 
red wheat 79c p bu, No 3 73c, corn 4914 
@53%c, oats 34@36%e, choice. to fancy 
barley 60@62c, fair to good 53@57c, rye 
56@564ec, bran 17.50@18.75 p ton, mixed 


feed 18.25@19.25, corn meal 19@21, oil 
meal 26.50@27, timothy hay 141@15.50, 


clover 12.50@13, rye straw 7.50@8. 

At Rochester, apples $1.30@1.50 p bbl, 
cranberries 12@13, marrow beans 2@2.25 
p bu, medium 1.80@2, beets 30@40c, car- 
rots 25@30c, onions 60@70c, potatoes 65@ 
70ec. turnips 25@30c, Hubbard squash 20 
G@25 p ton, cabbage 5@5.50. Ducks 14@ 
15c p lb 1 w, chickens 12c, fowls 10@12c, 
geese 12@1l4c p lb d w, fresh eggs 28@ 
30c p doz, cold storage 22@23. Wheat 
65@72c p bu, new oats 33@35ic, rye 50@ 
60c, barley 68c, middlings 21@22 p ton, 
bran 19@20, corn bran 21. 

At Syracuse, fowls 10@11c p ib 1 w, 
turkeys 20@2ic, ducks 10@i3c, fresh 
eggs 30@32c p doz, cold storage 24@26c. 
Potatoes 60@65c p bu, yellow onions 50 
@60c, turnips 25@35c, parsnips 50c, 
Baldwin apples 40@60c, Greenings 30@ 
60c, fancy table apples 75c, cabbage $2 
@2.50 p 100 heads. Corn 58@68c p bu, 
oats 40c, rye 60c, bran 19 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 27, linseeed meal 28, mid- 
dlings 19, cornmeal 22, timothy hay 12@ 
15, clover 9@11, rye straw 8@10. 

At Watertown, beans $2@2.25 p bu, 
potatoes 70@75c, onions 75@80c, apples 
40@75c, cabbage 3@5c p head. Veal calves 
6@6%c p lb 1 w, fowls 7@8c, chickens 8 
@l0c, turkeys 14@lic, lambs 4@444c. 





buckwheat $1.25 p 100 Ibs, clover hay 


rye 56c, 
7@9 
10@12, oat straw 5. 
mill feed in 
grain steady. 
middlings 


Oats 32@35c p bu, wheat 78@s80c, 


ton, timothy hay 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, 
good demand and firm, 
Bran sells at $1.50@16 p ton, 


} ) 


19@19.50, mixed feed 16.50@17, wheat 78 
@78%e p bu, corn 44@46e, oats 35% @37c, 
rye 56c, timothy hay 12@15 p ton, clover 
1.50@11.50, rye straw 7. Fresh eggs 22 
@2 24ec p doz, chickens 10¢c p 1b 1 w, tur- 
keys 13@14c, ducks 12c, geese 5@7 p doz. 
Fancy apples 3@3.90 p bbl, good to 
choice. 2.50@2.75, cranbe rries 10@10.50, 
pears 1. 715@2, potatoes 48@50c p bu, on- 
ions 55@68c, cabbage 8@10 p ton. Fair 
to good shipping cattle are quoted at 
4.25@5 p 100 lbs, butcher stock 4@5, 
shipping Bagge 6.45@6.50, packing 6.30@ 
6.35, ext good sheep 3.90@4, good to 
extra ie 5.10@5.65. 
At Cleveland, fresh eggs 26@27c p 
doz, refrigerator 21144@22c, chickens 11 
d12c p Ib 1 w, ducks 16@lic, turkeys 
19@20c, geese 12@16c. 1 OF ink apples 
$2.50@3 p bbl, other grades 1.2 @2, cran- 
berries 9@11.5( potatoes 5i@Ghe p bu, 
rutabagas 30@35c, onions 75@S80c, mar- 
row beans 2.85@2.95, navy 2.40@2.50, field 
peas 1.60, Hubbard squash 22@23 p ton, 
olland seed cabbage 12@15. No 3 red 
heat 77c p bu, corn 48@50c, oats 34@ 
“ec, middlings 16@19.50 p ton, bran 
50@17, gluten feed 21.50, oilmeal 23, 
timothy hay 153@14.50, rye straw 9.50@ 


19, wheat 7.50. Hogs 6.85@6.55 p 100 Ibs, 








eal calves 7.25@S8, good to choice steers 
$.40@5.25, lambs 25@5.75, wethers 3.50 

At Columbus, potatoes and onions 
steady, poultry active. Fowls 8c p Ib 
l Ww, chickens 9c, turkeys 14@15c, ducks 
11@12 geese 8@l10c, fresh eggs 26c p 
doz, ceil storage 22c. Potatoes 55@57c 
p bu, red and yellow onions 55@60c, 
white ibe, beans $2.35, apples 2@2.50 p 
bbl, cranberries 10@10.50. Wheat 74@ 
ite p bu, corn 45c, oats 33@35c, bran 17 
p ton, middlings 20, screenings 16, tim- 
othy hay 14@15, clover 13@14, oat straw 
6@7, rye straw 7@7.50. Medium wash 
wool 20e p Ib, good to choice unwashed 
wool 16c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 
phia, supplies of mill feed light and 
market firm, fresh eggs scarce. Nearby 
eges 30c p doz, southern 28c, refrigera- 
tor 21¢ P } 13c p lb 1 w, roos- 
ters SAO8c, ens 11@12c, ducks 13 
@l4e, turke 3@1l5c, geese 12@13c, 
ducks 13@ ide. Fancy N Y King apples 
$2@3 D bbl, Spitzenburg 2@5, Greening 
1.75@2, Cape Cod cranberries 11@12, po- 
tatoes 68@68e p bu, yellow onions 75c, 
domestic cabbage 7@8 p ton, Danish 
seed 9@10. No 2 red wheat 76@ii%e p 
bu, corn 4814%4@51 No 3 45%@46c, oats 
40@41c, bran 19@20 p ton, timothy hay 
13.50@18, mixe d hay 13.50@15.50, straight 
rye straw 14.50@16.50, oat 10.50@11, 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poul- 
try and eggs in good request and firm, 
fruits and vegetnubles steady. Potatves 
65@i0e p bu, yellow onions 65@75c, 
spinach 40@60c, turnips 20@25c, sweet 


potatoes $2.50@3 p bbl, yams 1.50@1.75 
southern lettuce 5@6, cabbage 8@10 p 
ton, southern green beans 1.25@1.50 p 
box, Fla tomatoes 2.50@3 per carrier, 


( 


(? of 
@3 p 
bu, 


native 1.25 
oranges 2 
2.75@2.80 p 
No 


‘astern apples 2@3.25 p bbl, 
cranberries 10@12, Fla 
box. Marrow beans 
pea 2.40, g peas 1.70@1.75, 


reen 


red wheat 76%c, corn 5214c, oats 39% 
@41c, bran 17.50@19 p ton, middlings 19 
@20, linseed meal 28@28.50, timothy hay 
14.50@18, clover mixed 16@16.50. Tur- 
keys 16@18c p lb da w, ducks 13@l14c, 
chickens 11@13c, geese 12@14c, fancy 


rie 
southern 24@24'4c. 
are 
6.50@6.90, 
le 


1 


arby eggs 27@28c, western 2514%4@26l4e, 
Good to choice steers 
5.40@5.65 p 100 Ibs, hogs 


4@8, sheep 2@3.75, 


at 
calves 
imbs 4.50@6. 


quoted 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
103 ..281%4@29 c 271%@28 c 27%@28 c 
1902 ..24 @25 2414 5@26 c 24 @24%ec 
901 ..25 @2514c 25 @25%c 3 @23%e 


1 


i 





Leading markets show considerable 
provement over the quiet condition 
existing during the holidays. Trade is 
picking up in nearly every case, and 
rices have advanced slightly. Receipts 
ve not changed particularly as to 
lantity, but there is an almost gen- 
ral complaint as to quality. Much of 


¢ 


as 
jectionable 


\ 


¢ 





ie butter 
extra 


which would otherwise grade 
is characterized by the ob- 
wintry flavor and must be 
In instances’ fan- 
would bring over 


vorked off as firsts. 
creamery 


‘y fresh 


present top quotations. For’ butter 
grading under first there is only a mod- 
erate demand, and prices no more than 
steady. Storage goods are moving 
freely under a good demand. Fine to 


choice dairies in light supply, and 
meeting a ready sale. 
At New York, the general situation 


is one of increasing firmness and prices 
have gain taken an upward trend. 
The wndinatiniiad of creameries have 
shared largely in the firmness charac- 
terizing fancy stock and rule steady. 
The condition in storage creamery is 

<@ greatly improved. Extra cmy sells 





14@29c p Ib, firsts 26@28c, seconds 
2:@2b\4c, extra held 26c, firsts 2314@25c, 
state dairy 26c, firsts 24@25c. 

,1t Boston, fancy fresh creamery sells 
as high as 28c p Ib, but much of the 
butter received is more or less defec- 
tive, and has to be worked off at a 
lower figure. The market has shown 
some improvement since the opening of 
the New Year. Extra Vt and N H cmy 
sells at 28c p lb, northern N Y large 
tubs 27%4@28c, western 27%@28c, firsts 
26@27c, seconds 23@25c, extra Vt dairy 
25@26c, firsts 24c, extra northern cmy 
boxes 28@28%c. 

New York State—At Albany, good to 
choice cmy in tubs 80@81c p lb, prints 
81@382c, dairy 27@29c.—At Rochester, 
state cmy 27@28c, Elgin prints 30c, tubs 
28@29c.—At Watertown, fancy dairy 25c, 
good to choice 238@24c.—At Buffalo, mar- 
ket quiet, state prints 28@29c, — 28c, 
June extra 26c, fancy di uiry 27@2 Cd At 
Syracuse, emy tubs 26@28c, whiaae 27@ 


29c, dairy 22@25c 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, of- 
ferings of fancy fresh creamery barely 


equal to the demand and market firm. 
Fancy emy sells at 30c p Ib, firsts 28@ 


seconds 25@26c, nearby prints 33c. 
At Baltimore, butter con- 
tinues to rule firm and the movement 
is fully equal to the supply. Quota- 
tions are as follows; cmy separator 30 
@8ie p lb, gathered cream 28@29c, firsts 
27T@29e, emy prints 31@82e 

Chio—At Cincinnati, butter steady 
and prices unchanged. Fancy cmy sell 
3le p Ib, firsts 29@30c, seconds 26@ 
27c, dairy 16@20c.—At Columbus, cmy 
tubs 29c, prints 30c, dairy 16@19c.—At 
Cleveland, state dairy 20@26c, cmy 28@ 
28l%4c, held emy 21@26c. 


TheeCheese Market. 
Stocks of cheese on leading 


DALY 


Maryland— 


markets 


are reported light for this season of 
the year. Trade has: shown some im- 
provement after the holiday quietness 


and prices continue to rule firm. 

At New York, a fair trade is report- 
ed, holders are very decided in their 
views and prices rule firm. There is a 
good demand for late made colored. 
Fancy fall made lls at 14@1414¢c p Ib, 
choice 1814@138%<« good to prime 13\e, 
light skims 12@122 part skims 6@8c, 

At Boston, trade quiet but the mar- 
ket has continued strong. Stocks of 
fine northern fall twins are rapidly 
becoming smaller. Extra N Y twins 


sell at 1314@1l4c p Ib, firsts 12%@13ce, 
extra Vt twins 1314@13%c, sage cheese 
13%6@14e 

New York State—At Albany, full 
eream cheddars 15@14e p Ib, flats 124%@ 
1314 At Rochester, full cream large 
1413c, twins 14%c.—At Buffalo, fancy 
full cream 14c, fair to good 12@12'sc, 
skims 7@8c.—At Syracuse, cheddars 13 
@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, the 
market holds steady, choice N Y full 


cream selling at 14c p Ib, fair to good 
13%.@13%c, Swiss 11@13c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, supply no 
more than the demand will absorb and 
market rules firm. New York full cream 
steady at 144%@14%c p Ib, flats 14%@ 
14%4c, pienic 14@14%«c. 

Ohio—At 
Ohio daisies firm 
longhorns 18%c, young Americas 138c, 
Swiss 14@15%c.—At er ie 3 
cheddars 14¢c, Ohio b pees 14%4c, family 
favorites 14c.—At ‘teveland. colored 
fall de 14¢, late ye 131%4c, large 
white 14e. 


stocks light, 
flats 12%c, 


Cincinnati, 
at 13¢c p Ib, 


he Hop Movement and Market. 


vorts 


New 


The domestic receipts and ext 
and imports (foreign) of hops at 
York, compare as follows: 
Cor 
ne week 
m2 last 
year 
2.390 
2.879 


290 


Same 
time 
last 
year 
52 124 51,903 
26,769 25.373 
oe =n » "O77 
inf Pa 
De- 


paies, 


Since 
Sept 1, 
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The shipment 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 





stocks in growers’ hands 14,000 bales, 
stocks in dealers’ hand 14,000 bales. 

At New York, the market is steadier 
with more inquiry froin buyers. Little 
business in the way of sales is being 
done. Receipts and exports are barely 
half of this time last year, but im- 
ports are double. Prices are unchanged 
from previous quotations. 

At London, market firm at 29 to 32 
cents per pound for Pacific coast hops. 
Brewers seem well supplied, and little 
change in price is looked for in the 


near future. 
New York. 


SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop ship- 


ments for week ending January 3 were: 
W. M. Richardson 18 bales, J. H. 
Tator 18. 


ation of Spent Hops—A 
established 


The Utiliz 


new industry is about to be 





in Ireland for the purpose of manufac- 
turing a product from spent hops, The 
article is called barmak, and is used for 
bedding purposes, for which it is es- 
pecially valuable, being cheaper than 
straw, absorbent, clean and sanitary. 





ducts incidental to the man- 

barmak also give a good 
rofit. A small experimental 
as established at Manchester, 


The by-pr« 
ufacture of 
source 
factory v 


of } 





England, and the results gained there 
were so satisfactory as to warrant the 
foundation of this new industry on a 


A company has been or- 
a capital of. $125,000 and 
will establish and equip a large factory 
at Dublin to use the spent hops for 
the large breweries in that city. 


larger scale. 
ganized with 





Big Year in Live Stock. 


The record of movement, as shown in 
accompanying table, indicates a heavy 
year in the Chicago live stock trade. 
Receipts of sheep were the largest in 
the history of the business, while cattle 
showed a slight falling off, compared 
with 1901, and hogs made a good but 
not prenomenal record, running 1,000,- 
000 behind the total supply received in 
1898. As has been shown many times 
in American Agriculturist’s market col- 
umns, the season was one of exception- 
ally high prices; in cattle the highest 
record, while hog values were exceeded 
but once in.the history of the trade. 
Sheep prices were fairly good, but held 
down to some extent by the enormous 
supplies on market. 

The unusually high prices in cattle 
and hogs served to place the total value 
of all live stock handled at Chicago 
nearly $30, } ,000,000 more than ever before. 





The aggregate value, according to the 
stock yards company, was $321,000,000, 
covering cattle, hogs, sheep and horses, 


against $222,000,000 in 1901. 





a whole proved generally profitable to | 
western farmers and feeders, in spite 
of the high price of corn. 

The following table shows the re- 
ceipts and shipments of live stock at 
Chicago during the year 1902, with com- 
parisons. 

MOVEMENT OF LIVE STOCK AT CHICAGO. 


Receipts. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep Horses 
1902 .....2,943,793 7,889,872 4,513,484 102,157 
1901 .....3,031,396 8,290,494 4,044,095 109,353 


Shipments. 
903,587 1,253,081 
.1,081,576 1 oo esl 


1902 ..... 
1901 . 


Tobacco Retailers Fight the Trust. 


The extortion and unfavorable meth- 
ods which the tobacco trust have 
adopted toward retail tobacco dealers 
of the country, are arousing the latter 
to organization. In all sections’ of the 
country, especially in the larger cities, 
the retail tobacco dealers are organ- 
izing for mutual protection. These as- 


763,292 102,738 
696,330 108,412 











sociations are working harmoniously 
together for the object of making an 
active crusade against the goods sold 
on the market by the American to- 
bacco company. 

Committees of these associations in 
many cities are appearing before cen- 


tral labor unions, requesting all union 
workmen to refrain from the purchase 
of any brands of tobacc put out by 
the American tobacco company, or the | 
trust. A rousing meeting was held in | 
New York city last week and an ac- 
tive campaign was begun, at which 
the members of the association pledged 
themselves not to buy any new brands 
of tobacco from the American tobacco 
company after New Year's. 

The members of this association will 
also remo. from their show windows 
and stores tvertising matter of the 


trust, and will, as far as possible, re- 
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move trust goods from their shelves 
and Keep them out of sight. The mem- 
bers of the association will place in 


their windows a placard showing that 
the store is working in the interest of 


the independent community, rather 
than being under the thumb of the 
trust. 


Not only is the American tobacco 
company thoroughly hoggish in all its 
methods toward the public, to which 
it dictates retail prices, but = also 
toward the tobacco’ growers. The 
method has been to pay only such 
prices for tobacco leaf as are neces- 
sary, while growers raise efough to- 
bacco to satisfy their wants. The en- 
tire tobacco consuming public should 
back up the ee retail cigar 
and tobacco dealers 


Kansas-Grown Seed Wheat, 
pianted in Nebraska, 
and yielded best during the mild win- 
ters, but in many cases it entirely win- 
ter-killed when Nebraska and Iowa 
grown seed of the same variety passed 


when 
matured earliest, 


through the cold weather without in- 
jury. 2 
Independent cigar dealers from all 


over the country will hold a convention 
in Chicago, January 13, to discuss ways 
and means_.of fighting the so-called to- 
bacco trust. The plan is to form a 
national association, with headquarters 
in Chicago. The convention is expected 
to make a close combination with the 
trade unions—in particular the cigar- 
makers’ and tobacco workers’ unions. 
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There’s a house on a little gray hill 
In a little gray countryside, 

Where the echoes of strife grow still, 
And the river of peace is wide— 

For the river of peace flows by 

And there’s never a sound nor sigh. 


There’s a beautiful grace of age 

In the lure of the passing days; 
And the sorrows of time assuage 

In the calm of their gentle ways. 
And the dweller that hath no prayer 
Is a stranger of strangers there. 


There’s a face at an open door; 
There’s a circle of friends within, 
And a prodigal comes once more 
To the hearth of his lowly kin, 
And the sun’s in the homeland sky, 
And the river of peace flows by. 











The Love of Honorah. 


By Marion Dickinson, 





CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs Cafferty appeared at Oak Knoll 
the following Thursday, highly pleased 
to be once more beneath the Earle roof. 

“Faix, an’ ’tis wid a free moind I c’n 
come, Miss Honory, now Taddy c’n 
get a bit o’' dinner for th’ childer. He’s 
th’ handy bye wid his crutches, but oh 
wurra, wurra! ‘twas a sad Christmas 
we were afther seein’ an’ him a-givin’ 
us the gra-a-nd dinner!” 

Honorah lingered in the doorway of 
the laundry as Mrs Cafferty filled the 
tubs. “Please tell me about it,” she 
said, glad of each new interest. 

Without slackening the vigor of her 
preparations for the day’s work, Mrs 
Cafferty gave a picturesque account of 
the dinner, laying stress upon the va- 
riety of the viands, and treating the 
preliminaries with a light touch, Stu- 
art figuring simply as “a gintleman as 
Taddy knew.” 

“Faix, he was th’ koind mon, for he 
brought a bundle o’ candy an’ sich for 
th’ childer. But it’s wishin’ I've been 
on manny a day he’d niver darkened 
me dure; for ‘twas whin chasin’ to 
thank him that Taddy fell on th’ stairs 
an’ hurted his hip. Oh wisha,; wisha!’”’ 
she groaned, in reminiscent distress. 

“Has the boy had proper medical at- 
tendance?” Honorah asked quickly, 
moved by charitable impulse, 

“He has that, for his frind took ’im 
to th’ orspittle an’ kep’ ’im there till 
th’ docthor said he could come out. 
He’s a-gettin’ well, an’ jest as soon 
as he could use his sticks, he was out 
wid his papers, for Taddy’ll not be be- 
holden to annybody if he’s able to airn 


a cint.” 
Plainly, there was nothing for Ho- 
norah to do in the case. But her op- 


portunity was approaching. Two weeks 
later Mrs Cafferty reported Tad as 
“lookin’ white an’ sickly-loike.” 

“The city sthreets do be stiflin’ o’ 
nights, an’ his leg do be hurtin’ ’im af- 
ther bein’ on it so much. Faix, I wish 
he could do his slaapin’ out’n th’ city,” 
she said, ‘“‘but it’s not a counthry risi- 
dince I’m afther havin,” she concluded 
humorously. 

Honorah thought the matter over, 
with due deference to Tad's sturdy in- 
dependence. Then, having consulted 
with the coachman, she broached the 
plan to Mrs Cafferty. If Tad was fa- 
vorably inclined, the post of coach- 
man’s assistant and general utility boy 
at Oak Knoll during the summer was 
ready for his acceptance. Honorah had 
been clever in inventing duties that 
were within Tad’s hampered ability to 
perform, and declared it imperative 
that a boy be found to drive about the 
country with her, as James would be 
occupied with the care of the place. In 
the fall, undoubtedly, the crutches 
could be discarded and Tad restored to 
city life. . 

“The saints be praised! It’s th’ koind 
heart you've got, Miss Honory!” Mrs 
Cafferty exclaimed. “But Oiji’ll not be 
sayin’ th’ same to th’ bye,” she added, 
shrewdly, “cr he mightn’t come.” 

Accoreingely. the matter was submit- 
ed to Tad, with due emphasis on the 
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needs of Oak Knoll, and two days later 
Honorah received the following note: 

Dear Madam—lIf you think I can do 
your work, I'll come on Friday. Re- 
spectfully, Theodore Clark. 

And so, before she realized what she 
had undertaken, Honorah Earle found 
herself establishing an independent 
fresh air mission. Instead of a ruined 
garden, the early morning hours found 
Tad painfully crouched among the box- 
borders, industriously weeding beds, for 
he had appropriated duties which Ho- 
norah had never contemplated, and 
filled the days with service to the limit 
of his strength. In their drives through 
the sweet-scented lanes, Honorah found 
unexpected pleasure in the merry spirit 
which even pain could not subdue. 

As for Tad, a double reason inspired 
his loyalty. Had Honorah been less 
gracious and considerate, less wonder- 
ful in her charm for this boy, now 
brought for the first time within the 
reach of such an influence, his recog- 
nition of her as the subject of the pho- 
tograph would have been sufficient to 
insure devotion. In service to this wo- 
man he found an outlet for the grati- 
tude to Stuart that fairly oppressed his 
heart. ‘ 

As Mrs Cafferty knew nothing of the 
photograph, so was she ignorant of 
Tad’s discovery, for the boy had an in- 
tuitive sense of the fitness of things. 
Neither did he mention the fact when, 
on the morning of his departure, he 
went to bid Stuart good-by. 

“I’m going into the country for the 
summer, sir—to Linton, to work for a 
Miss Earle,” he said, and looked out of 
the window as he made the announce- 
ment. The pause before Stuart ex- 
pressed his pleasure at his prospects 
convinced him that his silence was wise. 

But one day, having confided to Ho- 
norah his hopes of being some day a 
surveyor, like his father, he added cas- 
ually, “Mr Stuart’s going to see if he 
can’t get me a chance to learn.” He 
leaned forward to dislodge a fly with 
his whip. 

“What Mr Stuart?” Honorah asked, 
with quickened interest. 

“Mr Geoffrey Stuart—the man who 
sent me to the _ hospital,’’ he replied, 
his eyes brightening at thought of all 
that his friend had done in those days 
of pain. “I don’t b’lieve I’ve told you 
*bout finding his pocketbook,”’ and he 
launched into a graphic account, “And 
it wasn’t the money he missed, but a 
picture of some lady,” Tad concluded, 


meditatively. The fact still surprised 
him. 
Honorah’s face flushed, and _ she 


looked at him suspiciously; but life in 
the city streets had already taught 
Tad how to assume a look of engaging 
innocence, and in the discussion of his 
future the subject of the photograph 
was dropped. At length, one day, 
came Tad’s opportunity to cancel in 
full the obligation of his gratitude. 

Since Tad’s advent in the household 
at Oak Knoll, Geoffrey Stuart had not 
found it convenient to call. Perhaps the 
new cares which he had assumed oc- 
cupied all his leisure moments; perhaps 
he was weaning himself, for a season, 
from a friendship which was now cost- 
ing him an incalculable price of pain. 
Honorah Earle made no comment when 
her cousin, Mrs Tarbell, had obtusely 
dilated upon the fact, but threw open 
her doors to her friends, in sudden hos- 
pitable zeal, and filled the silent rooms 
with the chatter of gay voices. Tad, 
who had now become accustomed to 
the horses, was often pleasantly en- 
gaged in driving the guests about the 
country, his lameness bringing him a 
degree of pleasant interest that other- 
wise would have passed him by. 

A tallyho drive of 30 miles, having 
been projected, in the evanescent fresh- 
ness of a wondrous June morning, Hon- 
orah and her friends fared forth. While 
her guests were assembling with gay 
badinage and contagious laughter, be- 
fore mounting to the top of the coach, 
Honorah hurried to the walled-garden, 
moved by a disquieting remembrance. 
As she expected, she found Tad seated 
on an inverted soap-box, with his in- 
jured leg stretched carefully before 
him, doggedly intent upon the destruc- 
tion of the weeds in the tea rose bed. 
At her approach, he lifted weary eyes, 
then snatched off his cap with a faint 
smile. 

“What is it, Tad?” she asked, laying 
her hand on his shoulder as she bent 
over him. “I thought you did not look 
well when I gave my orders to James. 
Does your hip hurt more?’ She was 
anxious that his recovery, which of late 
had been more rapid, should be com- 
pleted before the summer's end. 

“No, ma’am—it ain't that. I c’n al- 
most go without my crutches, now. I 
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guess I worked too long in the sun yes- 
terday. My head aches pretty bad, but 
I guess it’ll_be better by and by,” he 
said, with an attempt at cheeriness. 

“There must be no more weeding, or 
any other work, to-day,’’ Honorah said, 
decidedly. ‘‘You must go and lie on 
the divan in the library. The house 
will be quiet all day, for I have given 
the maids a holiday, as we are to be 
gone, and they have worked hard of 
late. After Bridget has given their 
dinner to the men who are cutting the 
hay in the long meadow, she will go, 
too, and you will have the place to 
yourself. I will appoint you guardian 
of the house while we are gone,” she 
said, gaily. “Remember, no more gar- 
dening, for I shall expect you to remain 
at your post.” 

Tad reached for his crutches, 
struggled to his feet. “Aye, 
ma’am,” he said, cheerily. 

He swung himself along to the cor- 
ner of the house, where he waited until 
Honorah had been assisted to her perch. 
She turned and looked back at him un- 
easily, wishing that there was time to 
make further provision for his comfort, 
but her guests had already been de- 
loyed too long. With a blare of the 
horn and a snap of the whip the yellow 
coach rolled down the drive and out up- 
on the sun-flecked road. No one noticed 
two shabby figures lying in the shadow 
of a stone wall, and if they had, 
tramps were too common to cause much 
interest. 

After the brilliancy and fragrance of 
the garden, with its thickets of roses, 
now passing their prime, its ranks of 
gleaming lilies, its pungent borders of 
box, basking in the flood of sunshine, 
the cool dimness of the house was in- 
expressibly grateful. Hopping down the 
wide hall, Tad peeped into the dining 
room to see whether the blinds had 
been bowed to shut out the glare; then, 
glancing importantly at the mahogany 
panels, which concealed the safe, and 
at the antique silver, Honorah’s pride, 
gleaming softly on the buffet, he obeyed 
his mistress’s injunctions, and, crossing 
the hall to the library, crept wearily 
upon the divan. 

For an hour he lay turning restlessly 
among the pillows, hailf-distracted by 
pain. The fragrance of honeysuckle 
and grape blossoms drifted with cloy- 
ing sweetness through thee darkened 
window; from the long meadow the 
clatter of the mowing machine came 
softened to the semblance of the chirr 
of August insects. Tad watched the 
lace hangings stir idly in the faint 
breeze, tried to count the books that 
lined the walls, even essayed a sub- 
dued whistle in the endeavor to disre- 
gard his pain—but to no purpose. The 
persistent throb was maddening—no 
change of position could relieve it—no 
pillow was cool enough to afford a mo- 
ment’s respite. Finally, worn out by 
the struggle, he fell into a_ restless 
sleep, which was still heavy enough to 
hold him in oblivion to the passage of 
time until the clang of a distant door 
broke its spell. 

As he sat up, with disheveled head 
and blinking eyes, the muffled tones 
of the hall clock boomed two! In an 
instant he was broad awake. The hay- 
makers’ dinner hour had come and 
gone, and Bridget, unaware of his pres- 
ence in the house, had made no search 
for him.- Just then, hearing a ponder- 
ous step crunch the gravel path beyond 
the shrubbery, he peered through the 
blinds to see the cook, in gala array, 
sally forth upon an afternoon of free- 
dom. As Honorah had said, he was 
alone in the house. And then he re- 
membered his’ mistress’s laughing 
charge. 

He found, to his relief, that during 
sleep the pain had subsided, leaving 
his head sore and battered, which dis- 
comforts were at least endurable. He 
also discovered an imperative knawing 
beneath his jacket that demanded at- 
tention to the fact that he had had no 
dinner. But, before making a raid on 
the larder, he hobbled the rounds of 
the lower floor, finding the heavy hall 
door bolted, though in the _ security 
of long immunity from molestation, 
Bridget had considered the screens, se- 
cured by patent fastenings, a sufficient 
protection to the windows. Tad looked 
at them doubtfully, a little impressed 
by his responsibilities in the profound 
stillness of the house. 

“IT guess they’re all right, since I’m 
right here,’’ he concluded, as the shrill 
clamor of a conceited cock behind the 
barn brought a reassuring sense of the 
continuance of the familiar monotony 
of peaceful days. Passing through the 
butler’s pentry. he invaded the reat 


and 
aye, 


kitchen, and having Satisfied his hun- 





ger through a prolonged rummage in 
the refrigerator and pantry, prepared 
to mount guard again. Spying a large 
tin horn hanging by the kitchen door, 
which was used to summon the hay- 
makers to dinner, after an irresolute 
pause he took it down with the shame- 
faced thought that, in an emergency, 
it might prove useful. Tad was by 
nature gregarious, and the solitude had 
a depressing effect. 

As he pushed open the noiseless, 
swinging door that gave access to the 
dining room, his ear caught a faint 
noise in the room across the hall—a 
subdued grating for which he was un- 
able to account. It gave him an un- 
comfortable sensation of chilliness 
along his spine; but, plainly, if any- 
thing was wrong, it was his business 
to investigate without delay. With the 
instinct of caution, he buttoned the 
horn inside his coat, lest the clink of 
tin betray his approach, and setting 
his crutches, cautiously, on the thick 
rugs, swung himself noiselessly toward 
the disquieting sound. Just outside the 
library door he halted and furtively 
reconnoitered from the shelter of the 
portiere. The grating was louder here 
and came from a window now con- 
cealed by a screen, from where he 
stood, and shielded from the distant 
road, as he knew, by thick shrubbery. 
He heard, too, the cautious murmur 
of voices. Plainly, there was mischief 
afoot. Had he been older or wiser, 
perhaps he would have chosen another 
course, both safer for himself and more 
effective toward the protection of the 
property, since the men had not yet 
gained access; but, desperately sum- 
moning his courage to meet the test, 
his only thought was of instant aggres- 
sion. As he unbuttoned his coat to 
give his arms freer play, the forgotten 
horn dropped, unnoticed, in the folds 
of the portiere, the noise of its fall be- 
ing drowned by the sudden crisp rend- 
ing of wire netting. 


“Gimme a boost, Jake,’ muttered a 
coarse voice. 
With swift hops, Tad gained the 


screen and, poising himself unsteadiiy, 
firmly grasped a crutch, there being no 
time to seek another weapon. Hervy 
boots scraped on the clapboards and as 


a rough head was thrust across the 
window ledge, the screen fell with a 
clatter and Tad’s crutch descended 


with all the strength he could muster. 

Startled by the unexpected attack 
and stung with pain, the intruder gave 
a hoarse cry; but before the crutch 
could fall again another face appeared 
in the opening and Tac felt the stick 
wrenched from his hands. With a vol- 
ley of oaths, the one upon whom the 
blow had fallen sprang over the sill 
and, with a savage lunge, hurled the 
boy to the floor. Mad with rage, he 
had kicked the prostrate figure twice 
when the other man wrenched him 
away. 

“Wot yer *bout?” 
yer want ter swing? Besides, it’s only 
a kid an’ he can’t do yer any more 
harm. Let up, I say, yer d—— fool! We 
ain’t got time fer killin’. Perhaps th’ 
kid’ll be useful,”’ he added, with a grim 
inflection. 

With a snarl of unsatisfied rage, his 
companion drew back as the speaker, 


he growled. “Do 


with a touch of his boot, rolled the 
moaning, half-conscfous figure toward 
the light. 

“T’ll be d if ’tain’t one o’ them 





Cass street kids—th’ one ’at was in th’ 
’ospittle so long!” he ejaculated. ‘‘Wot’s 


he doin’ here?” 
“You'd better ’ve left him alone,” 
muttered the other, apprehensively. 


“He’s knowed too much of us fer our 
good, if he gits a chance to peach.” 

“He won’t peach,” was the sinister 
assurance. “He knows enough to know 
what’d happen if he did.”’ 

Now, heavy as the blow had been, 
Tad had not wholly lost consciousness 
of what was happening, and as his 
brain grew clearer, he instinctively lay 
faintly moaning with closed eyes, even 
while his mind was painfully at work. 
Every moment gained he knew to be 
an advantage. 

With an effort at cajolery, the man 
named Jake bent over him. “Here, kid, 
look up,” he said. ‘“‘We didn’t know 
*twas you or we wouldn’t a hurt yer. 
You ’n us ain’t strangers. Bill knocked 
yer funny for a minit, but you’re all 
right now.” 

Feeling the hot breath on his face, 
Tad knew he must give over his pre- 
tense. Slowly opening his eyes, he 
tried to lift himself on one elbow, but 
fell back dizzily. Jake caught him by 


the arm. 

“See here,” he said, with sinister 
meaning, ‘“‘vou treat us streight an’* 
you'll be all right. Me an’ Bill ’re a 








leetle hard up, an’ seein’ the folks go off 
we thought we'd help ourselves. But 
we ain’t goin’ ter stand any funny 
business—that’s flat. Where do they 
Keep th’ boodle?’”’ 

“Over there,’ and Tad nodded to- 
ward the dining room. ‘hey «would 
find the silver anyway, and perhaps by 
un appearance of acquiescence he could 
devise a way to give the alarm, 

“No tricks!” menaced Bill, as Jake 
looked eagerly toward the dining room. 
The’ latter laughed, half scornfully. 
“Oh, he’s safe enough now,” he said, 
confidently, taking possession of Tad’s 
crutches. ‘“‘We ain’t got time for more 


talk.” 
With a keen glance at Tad, lying 
white and well-nigh helpless on the 


rug, he disappeared, with Bill in close 
pursuit, and in another minute the 
clink of metal proclaimed that the 
Earle silver was in the hands of van- 
dals. 

Tad 
injured hip, 
pain that all 


rolled cautiously over upon his 
suppressing the moan of 
movements caused him. 
He knew how little chance he had for 
summoning help. The road was too 
far distant for him to hope to attract 
attention, while a goodly tract of mead- 
ow separated them from the nearest 
neighbor. His only chance lay in at- 
tracting the attention of the men in 
the long meadow. 

But what had become of the horn? 
To sound the summons would surely 
entail dreadful possibilities, but his 
passion of loyalty, his interpretation of 
Honorah’s trust, commanded the risk. 
As he planned, with ear alert to the 
movements in the opposite room, his 
eyes roved feverishly over the floor, to 
be caught and held by a dull glimmer 
beneath the portiere. 

He had begun to hitch along toward 
the coveted possession when a heavy 
footstep warned him to lie still. Jake’s 
face was red with excitement when he 
appeared. The luck was better than 
he had expected. 

“See here,” he said abruptly, ‘‘there’s 
a safe in here. We ain’t got our tools 
along, bein’ only on a strollin’ trip. 
Ain’t yer never seen it opened? Think 
lively.”” In his haste, he did not notice 
that Tad had moved. 

A rash idea took possession of the 
boy. Why not invent a combination. 
It would kees them absorbed for a few 
moments, and time was precious. It 
was a risk, since, as he knew, these 
men were not appreciative of such 
jokes, but the need was desperate. 

“Let me think,” he said, feebly. 
s’pose I’ve got to tell?’ 

“Yes, sonny!’—the tone was 
nous. ‘And be quick.” 

“T’ve never opened it myself,’’ he said, 
hesitatingly, “but I think you turn to 
the left twice to ten, then to the right 
twice to five; then to the lef to fif- 
teen, and throw the bolt. If that don’t 
do it,’”’ he said, animatedly, moved to 
further daring, “turn it round several 
times and then try one to ten and the 
rest the same.” 

Jake looked at him suspiciously, but 
knowing that his character was well 
understood by the boys of the city’s 
streets, he counted upon that as a re- 
straining influence upon untimely lev- 
ity. “I'll try ’em,” he muttered, “but 
if they don’t work, you'll hear from 
gg 

Hardly had he gone when Tad rolled 
as swiftly as possible, within reach of 
the horn, clinching his teeth in agony. 
As he grasped it, he heard the voices 
muttering the combination as the men 
bent over the safe. With feverish 
haste he rolled back again just as an 
angry exclamation told that the first 
combination had failed. 

Over and over and over—how wide 
the room was! Grasping the edge of the 
divan, by a desperate effort he drew 
himself up and flung himself across to 
the ledge of the western window, 
whence the land sloped rapidly toward 
the long meadow. With a prevision of 
the consequences, he filled his lungs 
and blew once—twice—three times— 
[To Be Continued.] 
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Our Youn g Workers. 


The closing of the young folks’ con- 
test, December 1, found the Young 
Folks’ Editor with a whole drawer full 
of interesting stories from the boys and 
girls who have been working for the 
prizes offered in this department last 
winter. In fact, they were all so in- 
teresting that he found his task of pick- 
ing out the best by no means an en- 
viable one. And he wishes he could 
award a first prize to everyone. 
However, that cannot be, and so af- 





ter careful reading, it has been decided 
that Master S. Guy Johnson of New 
Hampshire is entitled to the first prize 
of $5. Master Johnson is 12 years old 
and a thorough little business man, as 
his letter, which will be published later, 
will show. He, with his brother, whoa 
is only two years older, made a rec- 
ord in poultry raising which profes- 
sional poultrymen might well be 
proud of. 

The second prize of $3 has been 
awarded to 14-years-old Bertha Balder- 
ston of Maryland, who, while having 
earned less money than mang others, 
has complied so exactly with the re- 
quirements of the contest and has sent 
in such a detailed and well-written ac- 
count of her summer’s work, that she 
is clearly entitled to second prize. 

The third prize of $2 it has been de- 
cided to divide between Master Her- 
man Kobert of Nebraska and Master 
Herbert Smyth of Massachusetts. This 
has been done in justice to both, for 
after careful consideration of the ful- 
fillment of conditions, it would be man- 
ifestly unfair to give either precedence 
over the other. 

The seven who have each won a 
year’s subscription to this journal are 
as follows: Fronie Mackey of Ken- 
tucky, Lizzie Andrews of New Hamp- 
shire, Pearl Graham of Pennsylvania, 
Eugene Thayer of Maryland, Willard 
A. Stanley of New York, Elizabeth 
Swing of New Jersey and Janie Mc- 
Intyre of Illinois. The other prize win- 
ners will be announced later. 

-- -> 


An Outdoor Club. 


The proposal-to establish for our boys 
and girls interested in outdoor life and 
all the wonderful 
secrets of Mother 
Nature, which yet 
are not secret if 
one really seek 
the truth, has 
brought many fa- 
vorable replies. It 
has therefore 
been decided to 
devote a corner 
of the Young 
Folks’ page to a 
department to be 
known as “The 
Outdoor Club.” 
The frequency 
with which this 
department ap- 
pears will depend 
entirely upon the 
interest shown. 




















Eaeh boy and 
girl who has asked for this ‘club’ is 
expected to lend his or her earnest 


support in making it a grand success. 
This can best be done by contribut- 
ing frequent letters telling about what 
you are interested in most in the great 


big outdoor world, what you have 
learned for yourselves, your methods 
of studying birds and animals, and 


flowers and insects, what perplexes you 
most and what special subjects you 
would like taken up in the department. 
Ask questions. If you are puzzled by 
anything, say so. It is more than like- 
ly that some other member of the club 
can help you out. Bird, insect, animal 
and plant life will each in turn find a 
corner here. We want the scope of the 
“club” so broad that it will include 
the special interests of each and all. 
The Young Folks’ Editor will conduct 
the department personally and he ex- 


pects your hearty co-operation. Now 
then for the letters! Address all let- 
ters to the Young Folks’ Editor. 
rae iY 
Grandma’s Consolation. 
FRANCES Cc. KINER,. 
aegis 
Daisy stood by the window in 
grandma’s room with a very sober 
light in her eyes. There were traces 


of tears on her cheeks, for she had been 
crying and had come to grandma for 
consolation as she usually did when 
in trouble. But grandma had gone out 
for a little walk, so Daisy stood there 
trying to reason it out for herself. 

A soft swish of skirts in the doorway 
made her shrink closer in the shade of 
the curtains, for she did not know, but 
what it might be mamma looking for 
her. She felt very bitter towardmamma 
just then, for she had been scolding 
her, and had said she really believed 
Daisy was the laziest little girl in the 
world, all because she wanted to play 
nearly all the time and was never 
ready to wipe the dishes or do any little 
errand that mamma wanted her to do. 
Besides her teacher had said only the 
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other day that she was the most idle 
scholar in school, and all this hurt 
Daisy’s feelings very much, 

Instead of mamma, however, it was 
grandma returning and the old lady’s 
voice, kind and sweet, as it always was, 
said to her, ‘‘Come and sit beside me, 
Daisy dear, on this stool, and tell me 
all about it, for I see you are in trouble 
again.” Daisy came and sat down on 
the low stool at her feet, while grand- 
ma plied her knitting and listened to 
the story of grief—all about mamma’s 
scolding and her teacher’s cruel words 
and many more little wrongs that had 
been done her. The more she talked 
about them, the worse she felt, until 
at last the tears began to fall again 
and she laid her head fm grandma’s 
lap and sobbed aloud. 

Grandma let her cry for a little while 
without saying a word, for she knew 
it ‘would make her feel better’ the 
quickest of anything, smoothing her 
soft yellow curls the while. When she 
had grown somewhat calmer she said, 
“Daisy dear, I think there has been a 
mistake made somewhere. I’m afraid 
my little girl does not quite understand 
that every one must work in this world 
if they would attain any eminence. 
Even the birds have to work building 
their nests and gathering food for their 
young. All the little insects of the 
fields work—the bugs, the bees, and 
the ants, and the grasshopper, though 
he is a merry idle fellow, must work 
too, if he would not starve. 

“TI will tell you a story that my 
grandfather once told me when I was 
a little girl. It was about a foolish 
grasshopper that made his home under 
the side of a large rock that lay in a 
beautiful meadow. He was a happy. 
thoughtless little creature and cared for 
nothing, but singing and dancing. 
Plenty of fresh green grass and seeds 
grew near by his door for him to eat 
and he took no heed for the morrow. 
Instead of storing some of them up for 
winter, as he should have done, he 
would climb on top of the rock that 
covered his home and sing and dance 
all day long. So he spent the golden 
summer weather and autumn came on 
The leaves began to turn yellow and 
crimson, and the grass grew browner 
and browner every day, but he did not 
— it, he was so busy enjoying him- 
self. 

“One day a spider came by dragging 
a big blue bottle fly after him to his 
den. He stopped a few minutes to 
speak to him. ‘Why do you sing all 
your time away so foolishly, Mr 
Grasshopper?’ said he. ‘Have you no 
work to do? Could you not be better 
employed getting up _ provisions for 
winter?’ 

“‘Oh, I do not have to work, Mr 
Spider. I have plenty to eat right at 
my door,’ replied the grasshopper, and 
he went on with his singing and danc- 
ing. 
“The spider smiled slyly to himself as 
he passed along, for well he knew the 
foolish grasshopper ‘would soon die, and 
then he could drag him away to his 
den and dine upon him. 

“Soon a busy brown bee came buzzing 
by and alighted upon a flower near the 
rock to gather honey. She could see the 
little grasshopper dancing away his 
time and hear his song, and her kind 
heart prompted her to give him some 
advice. So she said, ‘Why do you sing 
and dance your time away, little neigh- 
bor? You should be laying up your 
store. Do you not know that winter is 
close at hand?’ 

“The grasshopper only laughed at the 
bee for her kind advice, for he thought 
he knew more than she did, and went 
on as before. 

“The next friend that accosted him 
was an industrious little black ant. She 
was heavily loaded and stopped a mo- 
ment to rest in the shade of the rock 
where the grasshopper lived. She, too, 
felt a kindly interest in his welfare and 
tried her best to persuade him to give 
up his foolish way of living and pre- 
pare for winter. But he only laughed 
at her for her pains and said they were 
all jealous of him because he did not 
have to work. And so the foolish 
fellow made himself believe that they 
were trying to do him an injury. 

“One morning, however, he awoke to 
find the ground all covered over with 
white frost. It was so cold that he 
could not go out to get his breakfast 
that morning. When the sun came out 
and cleared the frost away everything 
was so badly frozen that he could not 
eat it, so he had to fast all day. 

“The next day was the same, and so 
was the next, and he had nothing to 
eat at all. He did not know what to 
do, so he climbed on top of the rock 
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and tried to sing and dance as he used 
to do. But his voice was very weak 
from long fasting and somehow he 
could not make his legs go at all. He 
sang as cheerfully as he could, all the 
time, hoping that something would 
come along for him to eat, but nothing 
came, so he laid him down and died a 
martyr to his own idleness. 

“And now, dear Daisy,” said grand- 
ma smoothing back her yellow. curls 
and kissing her lovingly, “I hope my 
little girl feels much better. We will 
go out into the garden for a while and 
see what th birds, the bees, and the 
buterflies are doing this beautifu] 
morning.” 


——-_ 





Our Puzzle Contest. 





This week we are going to give you 
another chance to hunt up the adver- 
tisements in this paper. The six puz-< 
zles are made up from quotations from 
six of the advertisers in this issue, and 
in sending your answers, which must 
be on a postal card, simply state the 
name of the advertiser with their ad- 
dress, numbering each answer to cor- 
respond with the quotation. 

The first prize will be $2 in cash, and 
there will be 10 other prizes which will 
be well worth working for. Address 


‘all answers to Puzzle Editor. 


THE PUZZLES. 


How long does it last? 
They increase crops. 
Talk won't explain the difference, 
To be returned at my expense if 
not satisfactory. 

5. It costs you nothing and will make 
you money. 


wecobo he 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 22, 


6. You take no chances. 
Lynn & Co. 

P. M. Sharples. 
Krauser & Bro. 

Dr B. J. Kendall, 
Stark Bros. 

Page Woven Wire Fence Co, 


PRIZE WINNERS OF NOVEMBER 22, 


1. Andrew S, Gray, Chickakasha, I T, 

2. M, B. Milliken, Americus, Kan. 

3. Leland Lipscomb, Liberal, Mo. 

4. Ernest McCullock, Maryville, 
Tenn, 

5. J. W. Brewer, Glade Spring, Va 

6. Ira E. Egan, Smithfield, Utah 


. 
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My First Picture. 


J. MARION SHULL. 








Now don't I take a good picture for 
one so young? You see this is the very 
first one I ever had taken, and I really 
hadn’t learned to fly yet. 

We were getting rather crowded in 
our home, and one day we children 


‘were guessing which one would learn 


to fly first, when suddenly as I was 
leaning over the edge, the wind shook 
the tree and out I fell. 

I flopped my wings very hard, so the 
fall didn’t hurt me, but I couldn’t fly 
back up. Just then a boy who was 
picking berries nearby spied* me, and 
I couldn’t get away from him. He took 
me to the house and a little girl with 
the loveliest big brown eyes stroked 





SITTING FOR HIS PORTRAIT. 


my feathers and gave me ripe berries 
to eat. Then a lady with the kindest 
face told the boy he must take me out 
again to the berry patch and not let 
the cat get me. My! How I shivered 
when they said eat, but they didn’t 
let him get me. 

I wonder why they called me a 
Flicker! Do you suppose it is because 
my father says something like that 
sometimes, or is it just because there 
is a flash of yellow light every time he 
flaps his wings? 
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The Old Time Almanac. 


ROY FARRELL GREENE, 


The almanacs of now’days, with their 
hundred leaves er so, 

That hev election figures of the fall be- 

fore, you know, 

names of ev’ry congressman an’ 

foreign diplomat, 

With tables of statistics an’ a heap o’ 
this-an’-that, 

Seem mighty dreary readin’ to a man 
so fond o’ wit 

It ‘pears like he can never seem t’ git 

enough o’ it. 

I'm that kind o’ feller, 

loved t’ read, I jack, 

The funny jokes they printed in the ol’- 
time almanacl 


An’ 


An’ one who 


The navy’s strength in time o’ peace 
an’ time o’ war I'll own 
T’ me’s uninterestin’; likewise how t’ 


measure stone, 

Each season’s spell o’ weather's figured 
out like easy sums— 

I'll know more what July brings by a 
waitin’ till it comes! 

These bigger books of now'days for a 
scientist may do, 

But, blame the things, a common feller 
couldn’t read one through 

With interest, fer figures would but em- 
phasize the lack 

Of jokes they allers printed in the ol’- 


time almanac! 

I've knowed the ol'-time almanacs t’ 
cure a spell o’ “‘blues,”’ 

But lengthy tariff schedules never'’d 


any man amuse! 
A funny picture’s lots o’ times an an- 
tidote for care;~ 


A row of figures never made a laugh 
come, anywhere! 

An’ so, I say, than heavy grain I'd 
sometimes choose the chaff, 

I'd like t’ read the jokes again that 


caused so hard a laugh 

For fear of bursting buttons one must 
give his.waistband slack, 

The funny jokes they printed in the ol’- 
time almanac! 


Ma ae 
Public Libraries in Rural Life. 
7. B. 
Next to the public school and the 


daily paper, I believe that the most po- 
tent factor in rural life to-day is the 
public library. I am not sure but that 
it does not rank above the daily paper 
for in its children’s corner its influ- 
ence is exercised when impressions are 
made the deepest, and future lines of 
thought easiest molded. The public li- 
brary buildings going up’ throughout 
the length and breadth of the land are 
among the brightest signs of the times. 
The meetinghouse and “the little red 
schoolhouse”’ find in the town library 
a re-enforcement which strengthens 
three-fold their power for good. 
Evolution is a matter of time. It is 
slow. It is the combined force of ap- 
parently trivial influences working a 
permanent change in matter, whether 
that matter be the material form of 
life or the elusive something we call 
the mind. The part the church and 
schoolhouse have played in the evo- 
lution of American life can now be 
clearly seen in the light of comparison 
of the past with the present. The rural 
public library is too recent an institu- 
tion for us to more than dimly realize 
that it is a power, which is molding 
the life of rural districts, even as the 
church and schoolhouse have done. 
The pride taken in the public library 
buildings is always one of the delight- 
ful phases of country life, and the pub- 
lic library is fast becoming the com- 
mon ground for social intercourse, and 
for the discussion of serious questions 
of the day. Even the smallest New 
England towns have their libraries. 
What can be done in this line is shown 
by the little town of New Gloucester, 
Me. The accompanying illustration is 
of a library building, which has been 
built at a cost of only $1800. The town 
raises $325 by tax each year for the 
support of the library, this going for 
the salary of the librarian, for heat, 
light and’ other incidental expenses, 
The state gives a small sum yearly 
which is used for the purchase of 
books. This little library now owns 
between 3000 and 4000 volumes, giving 
a good variety on most subjects. The 
library is liberally patronized, both by 
the people in the immediate vicinity, 
and by those in the outlying districts, 
and a very keen interest in the books, 
and in the library building itself, is 
taken by the whole town. Few of its 
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A SUBSTANTIAL 


afford to buy as many 
now read. New fields 
which a few years 
ago were closed absolutely. Their own 
life is better. They are better in- 
formed, and in every way better fitted 
for life’s battles from the broader cul- 
ture, which must of necessity follow 
the reading of good books. No town 
should be without its public library. 


patrons could 
books as they 
are open to them, 


A House and a Home. 





H. C. 
Two houses are within a _ stone’s 
throw of each other. The one to the 


north is a mansion with sustained ele- 
gauce. Its service is noiseless, and the 
skill of its cook and the “little din- 
ners’”’ are famous. 

But it is also a house of inflexible 
regularity, and its inhabitants live by 
rule. It is museum rather than home, 
and there are treasures in it which the 
master takes down with bated breath, 


and restores to their places as if in 
dread lest an alien hand touch them. 
The butler, imported from England, 


imparts solemnity to even the ordinary 
family meal. In fact, at home he had 
often been’ taken for a well known 
bishop in the established church, and 
still lives up to the resemblance. It 
is, in short, a house beautiful without 
and within, but a house without a soul, 
and its guests in time learn the way to 


the rambling one behind the high 
hedge which is beloved of many. 
The beautiful dining room with its 


broad low window opening toward the 
lake, received at lunch one day the 
jet black principal of a _ struggling 
manual training school, a popular vio- 
linist and wife, a rejected candidate 
for the presidency, and a somewhat be- 
wildered but interested Englishman, 
studying America and rejoicing in the 
opportunities afforded for note taking. 
After the guests had all gone, save the 
Englishman who had wandered into 
the library, and settled down with the 


five sons of the house awaiting the 
ending of a passing shower, and all 
sprawling harmoniously on an enor- 


mous, rug-covered divan built express- 
ly to this end, the mother of the home 
chatted about her domestic theories. 
“T have beauty at every turn,” she 
said, “but I have it above the kicking 
line. These boys shall have unob- 
structed floor space, so long as they 
live under this roof. There is not a 
table they can knock over, or a chair 
that falls when they get up or sit 
down. These five boys mean some 15 
or more beside, who regard the house 
as their own, and I have to face the 
emergency. Good pictures, deep niches 





pets 





TOWN LIBRARY 


for a few fine casts, but no draperies, 
no miscellaneous bric-a-brac, above all, 
no ribbons, no scarves, no streamers 
of any sort form the decoration. Boys 
have taught me many things, and so 
has’. bacteriologist. Smooth surfaces 
wherever I can get them, are one of 
my hobbies, but we should have to be- 
gin again and build another house to 
carry out that ideal. 

“Carpets? Abolished long ago. Even 
matting went before the boys’ tramp, 
tramp, and it is hard wood floors for 
all the house and just a bedside rug 
for most of the rooms, with a series 
of irresistible ones for this first floor 
as you see; color that feasts no less 
than rests the eyes, but not too much, 

“We live in every inch of this big 
house, and I am daft as to cleanliness 
they say. But each boy has been 
taught from the time he could walk, 
what he owes a house and the worker 
in it, and they are held responsible in 
the way of order and punctuality, so 
naturally that there is no fuss about 
it. The older ones, who may later on 
be off on a cattle ranch or anywhere 
else where men are often helpless, 
have been taught how to keep clean, to 
cook simple dishes, and darn their own 
stockings or sew a seam. 

“As to the social life of the home, 
they are always in it, quietly when 
with their elders, but with wide open 
eyes and ears, I can assure you, and 
their summaries of the people who 
come and go often assist my own con- 


clusions. The great music room is 
part of their education, and we never 
lack for real music. They have all 


out doors, too, including boats on the 


lake. My difficulty is to get them away 
from home, not to find how to keep 
them there.” 

aaah a ee ae 


“Pretty tiresome, isn’t it?’’ remarked 
the first man at a reception. 

“It is so,” replied the other. 

“T’d sneak out if I could, but my wife 
would get mad. She's a friend of the 
hostess.” 

“Il’d sneak out, 
would be furious. 


too, but my wife 
She’s the hostess.’’ 
The Parson: Your wife, sir, is trying 
to run my church. 

Witherby: If that is really the case, 
the only thing for you to do is to join 
my poker club. 








Nodd: I shall have to postpone that 
dinner for a week. 

Todd: Certainly, 
hope. 

Nodd: Oh, no; but when I asked you, 
I was under the impression that it was 
the cook’s night in. 


Nothing wrong, I 





Joseph Horne Co. 
Tho Special Sales in January 


which you expect of this 
store cannot be successfully 
treated in the weekly papers. 
This is especially true of 
broken lots. Therefore for re- 
duced prices we shall have to 
ask those of you who live near 
Pittsburg to watch our news in 
the Pittsburg daily papers, and 
those who do not get these 
papers to write us for any- 
thing desired. 

You will find prices greatly 
reduced—as much as a half 
in many cases, a third and a 
fourth in others. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. B. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


















CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
enYaeePo for the distressing and often 
aa fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet {s sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO-ORE*®OLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 














TELEPHONES AT $5:090 


We peesene an enormous quantity 
of telephones that have seen but little 
service, WE THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THEM, and guarantee to eat you instru- 
mentsat @5.00each.that would ordinarily 
‘COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 25 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING Co. 
West 85th and Iron Sts,, CHICAGO, & 


Rupture Cured 


This is the only Elastic 
Truss made under United 
States Patents and Trade 
ark. 

Two New Patents L ast Year 
increase adjustability, insure perfect comfort, radical 
cure. It is worn night and day with comfort, and 

the worst rupture steadily during 


















warranted to hold 
the most active exercise. The front piece has new 


PATENTED WIRE-FRAME BRACE 


controlling pressure. Pad can be made harder or 
softer by turning a single screw. Any degree of 


pressure at will. Send for sealed Catalogue and 
instructions for Self- Measurement. 

Dept. D, AXION MFG.CO.,744 Broadway, New York 
PATENTS Bond Building, Washington, D. 
Booklet on patents sent free. : 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money Out of Them. 
48-page book = free 


PATE NTS highest referen: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. ‘. 





Royal E. Burnhm, Attorneya-at 
Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 








Get the Art Calendar Now 

It is sent to every subscriber old or 
new who immediately sends $1.00 for a 
year’s subscription to this journal. If 
your subscription has not expired, you 
can renew now and receive the Art 
Calendar at once and we will extend 
your subscription one year from the 
date of its expiration. The date on the 
address label which appears on your 
paper will show when your subscription 
éxpires. 

















The Skaters. 


GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


The air is crisp and pure and clear, 
With merry voices all awake; 

Alive with laugh and words of cheer 
On winter's crystal lake. 


Now here, now there, as swallows fleet, 
In countless curves the skaters scud, 

And weave their web with winged feet 
Upon the frozen flood! 


All seem to speed as though a prize 
Were to reward the swiftest flight, 
And glistening ice and steel and eyes 

Bewilder with their light. 


Health roses bloom in beauty’s face 
And hearts with conscious joy expand. 

And manly strength and maiden grace 
Glide happy he =! in hz bed. 


Thoughts 

E. s. 

Moving the 

mind. 

Machinery 
shall never rust. 

One may judge if 

esting by the many 

ears on the corners. 

seldom uses a book 

ek the sunshine 

for those that 

of a house are 


thoughts never corrupt 


well oiled and running 
the book is inter- 
thumb marks, and 
The boolkeworm 
mark. 
where happiness 
seek the shady 
usually quarrel- 


exis sts, 


side 
some, 
Roll up the let the sun- 


curtains and 


shine in—germs and moths fairly revel 
in darkness. 
My Ideal i adend. 
ETUEL MARTIN. 

My ideal husband is not a faultless 
man, 

None of us are so nearly perfect that 
we can justly demand perfection in an- 
other. The average lover is ideal, too 
ideal, to be realized, but he seldorn be- 
comes an ideal husband. I recall an 


instance which occurred at the wedding 


ot one of my schoolmates. The bridal 
party had left the church after the 
ceremony, and as the carriage, which 
was to bear away the happy couple, 
stopped to receive them, robes were 
spread over the wheels and onto the 
ground, and the groom gently lifted his 


bride from the platform to the earriage 
seat. A sabatiénbaa was heard to re- 
mark, “I dare say this is the last time 


he will ever do that.” 

It too often happens that marriage 
terminates the courtship when it ought, 
rather, to serve as one of the first mile- 
stones in the long journey of love-mak- 
ing. McKinley said, “My wife and I 
are just a pair of old married lovers.” 
My ideal husband, like McKinley, re- 
mains a lover always. He is just as 
anxious to appear well in his wife’s 
eyes as he was several years ago, when 
he stood for three-quarters of an hour 
before his mirror, arranging and rear- 
ranging his hair and tie, preparatory 
to winning her favor. 


He does not spend his evenings at the 
«lub, and awaken the family by coming 
in at midnight, oversleep the next 
morning, and finally get up tired and 
cross, and scold his wife because she 
did not call him sooner, when the poor 
soul thought she was doing him a kind- 
ness to let him sleep. Neither does my 
ideal husband have more patience with 
his stenographer or office boy than with 


his family. He does not read his news- 
paper at the table, but discusses with 
his family topics which interest them. 
He is just as willing to carry in a pail 
of water when alone with his wife as 
when she asks him to bring one in the 
presence of a third person. He does 
not compare her cooking with his 


and declare he could do bet- 
ter himself, invariably refusing to try. 
He enjoys taking her out for a drive 
introducing her to his friends, just 
much as he did before they were 
married. He does not use endearing 
names in addressing her in the pres- 
ence of a third person, while he always 
omits to do so when they are alone. 
He does not consider his wife’s work 
as amounting to nothing, simply  be- 
cause she does not receive cash, as he 
does for his work. He shows his ap- 
preciation of her work by allowing her 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr A. §S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Ct (The Clothier), says if any sufferer 
from Kidney and Bladder Diseases will 
write him he will direct them to the 
perfect home cure he used. He has 
nothing whatever to sell.—[Adv. 


mother’s, 


or 


as 











necessary spending money, and by not 
grumbling about the way in which she 
spends it. 

I hear you ask, “How 
which of my gentleimen friends would 
become an ideal husband?” The wisest 
sometimes make mistakes, but I believe 
he is the one who does not stand on 
the street corners; who loves to spend 


am I to know 





his evenings at home; who is kind to 
his mother and anxious for her com- 
fort; who is thoughtful of his father, 
and who enjoys acting as his sister’s 
escort. In short, to become an ideal 
husband, he must first be an ideal 
son and brother. 
se en : 

Those New Year Resolutions—I 
wonder how many of you Tablers have 
overweighted your consciences with 
new resolves. I’ve given it up. New 
‘resolutions are right enough until 
they’re broken. Then the ruin is so 


woeful 
tation 


to contemplate that the temp- 
is to scatter what remain in- 


stead of rebuilding the structure. 
Therefore, instead of resolving thus or 


so for 52 long weeks, knowing that I 
will fail sooner or later, I am simply 
going to deal with circumstances as 
they come up. At least my conscience 
will feel easier at the end of the year. 
I don’t believe in New Year resolu- 


tions.—[Alex, 

A Happy New Year to All—I wish 
and alla happy New Year. How 
is to look backward and think 
hard and unpleasant things 
which have occurred during the year, 
while we hardly think of our mercies, 
which are so numerous and unceasing. 
We enter upon the new year with va- 
ried feelings. Perhaps more than ever 
we think as we stand on the threshold 
that we know not what awaits us, 
whether of joy or sorrow. We live just 


you one 
eusy it 
of the 






from day to day, for we know not what 
a day will bring forth. We have to 
live in trust and take whatever is our 
portion. We hope this year may be one 
of blessing to our Tablers; that each 
may be happy and prospered; that grief 
may not be their portion. We hope our 
numbers may not be depleted by death, 


but that life and health may be theirs 
to enjoy. Once more I wish you a hap- 
py New Year with many returns of the 


same.—[Aunt Mollie. 


The Same Cheerful Aunt Susie— 
When this journal comes, what is the 
first thing I look for? The same that 
I have for years, the Table Talk. I am 
disappointed after the Editor’s cordial 
invitation to gather at the Table for 
an old-time chat, and make our wants 
and wishes known, to find no response 
to it. Years ago how swift the pens 
fiew! Sympathies and jokes were ex- 
changed, mingled with friendly greet- 
ings. What animated discussions! I 
shall never forget how anxious Susan 
Nipper was for fear that Juanita and 
I should fight a duel over nature study 
and modern teaching. Young people age 


fast at the present day and the expe- 
rience of older people seems to be of 
no account to them. There seems to 
be no subject they can profit by. Well, 
to my subject—I always look at Table 
Talk first, because I like to hear from 
my old friends, and I look in vain. Time 
brings too much work and worry to 


get a chance to reach out far. Our own 
interests, our own friends, keep time 
and mind so full that we hardly get time 
for needed rest, much less to write to 
all of the absent ones. My health is not 
the best but I am thankful. to be liv- 
ing and for every blessing that we en- 
joy. And I would like to wish a Happy 
New Year to all; sympathy for those 
in sadness and rejoice with those who 
may rejoice. Hoping to hear from you 
all, I am the same as of olden time.— 
[Aunt Susie. 


The Value of the Table as a medium 
of exchange was demonstrated by the 
number of replies received to Mrs Hop- 


kins’s query for the poem beginning 
“Lie up nearer, brother.’”’ Over 100 


either sent in or offered to send direct 
to Mrs Hopkins the desired verses. If 
you have any perplexing problems, let 
the Table help in their solution. If 
you seek information, try the Table. 
It is open to everyone. Address all let- 
ters designed for it to Editor Table 
Talk, this office. 





An “Own Home” is sweet, as Sally 
Muggins says, but after all, I don’t 
know as owning exactly makes the 
sweetness. I have seen a lot of hap- 
Piness in a little tiny room way up in 





TABLE TALK 


big: city—the kind of room they call a 
“2x4.” An alcohol burner made it pos- 
sible to serve a cheering cup to a 
friend, and a few books were always 
ready to lend themselves for some- 
body’s enjoyment. Besides, there was 
any amount of good fellowship, and yet, 
the rent had to be paid every week. 
That was always a reminder that the 
room was not owned; but we can own 
the use of many things without pos- 
sessing them outright, in fact it often 
seems as though most everything we 
had was sort of leased to us for a 
rent. We give our thought, time and 
strength into whatever we have, and if 
we give them in the right proportions, 


the things we use make other people 
happy, whether they are rented or 


owned. Sometimes it means such a lot 
of work to earn an “own home’’ that 
when it does come there is too much 
weariness to make it really enjoyable. 
It’s the bright home-light that radiates 
from loving hearts which tells, and one 
doesn’t stop to ask whether the place 
is “owned” or rented—the feeling in- 
side is owned anyhow.—[Illume, 


A Busy Cook—As I have seen some 


lists of bakings in this paper, I 
thought I would send mine. Our fam- 
ily consisted of seven, father, mother, 
four brothers and myself. Beginning 


December 6, 1901, and ending December 


6. 1902, I made 91 cakes, 636 loaves of 
white bread, 227 pies, 908 light biscuit, 


1000 ginger cookies, 20 loaves of ginger- 
bread, 1085 baking-powder biscuit, 1 
shortcake, 180 loaves of brown bread, 


[27] 


180 graham gems, 300 griddle cakes, 2 
loaves of corn bread, 103 \hite cookies, 
and 1 pudding. —{[Miss Mabel Miller, Ne- 
braska. 
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To Become a Tabler it is only neces 


sary to send .a letter to the Table, a 
query, an opinion, a cheerful bit of 
chat. The Table is for everybody and 
we want everybody represented there, 


Poet: That fool editor said I would 
never write well until I had a great 
sorrow, but I showed him. 

Wife: Showed him what? 

Poet: Our wedding certificate. 





Author: My book, sir, will be in ex< 
istence long after you are forgotten. 

Critic: Yes, I should say that it is 
likely to escape the wear and tear of 
excessive reading, 





Mistress: Jane, I hear the bell. [I 
think there must be somebody at the 
door. 

Maid: I think likely, marm; but it 
can’t be for me; my company always 
call at the kitchen door, you know. 





Mother: Wave 
boots for a boy? 

Salesman: We have waterproof boots, 
ma’am; but they are not for boys. 


you any waterpr.vof 


Mother: Why don’t you have some 
for boys? 
Salesman: When somebody has in- 


vented a boot that has no opening for 
the foot to vet into it, we may hope 
for boys’ waterproof boots, not before, 
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EST. 1847. 


Alleock’ 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


A universalremedy forpains ~ the back (so frequentin the case of women). 
hey give lief. 
relie 


taneous 


Wherever there is 
a pain a Plaster 
should be applied. 


Rheumatism, 


wt pains in the region of the 
O78 or for a Weak 
ay the plaster should be 
applied as shown above. 
herever there is pain apply 
Allcock’s Plaster. 








Colds, Coughs, 
Weak Chest, 
Weak Sack, 

Lumbago, 
Sciatica, 
&C., &C. 


Alicock’s Plasters 
are superior to all 
other plasters. 
They have been in 
use since 1847. 


For Rheumatism or Pains 
in Shoulders, Elbows or else- 
where, or for Sprains, Stiff- 
ness, etc., and for Aching 
Feet, Plaster should be cut size 
ay mane required and applied 

to part affected as shown above. 








Send us your address 

a and we will show you 

7 how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure; wo 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

explain the a fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 


of #3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, Write at once, 
ROYAL M4 NUFACTURING cO., Box 875, vetro!i, Mich. 


© Genscan emeagl 


CURED TO STAY 


ASTH MA A complete, lasting con- CURED 
stitutional cure, not just a “relief,” 


Absolutely different from all sprays, smokes and 
so-called “cures.” Over 52,000 patients. Attacks never 
return, Cause eradicated, Health restored, Whole 
system builtup. Book J Free. DR, HAYES, Buffalo, N, ¥. 

















Good Pay 


To the 


Right Men 
ie 


FOR THE 


New Year 


Special and 
Exceedingly 
Liberal Terms 

















culturist 
sylvania, 
ware, Virginia and West Virginia. 
We offer good pay and steady em- 
ployment to the right men. 
dents of the respective states pre- 
ferred. Address immediately, giving 
references and experience, :: :: 


E want at once anumber 
of good men, those hav- 
ing experience as solici- 
tors preferred, to repre- 
sent the American Agri- 
in the states of Penn- 
Ohio, Maryland, Dela- 


Resi- 





Orange Judd Company, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place * NEW YORK 








the top story of a lodging house in a 
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All Ready. 


Here's our little chubby boy, 
One year old to-day, 
Sitting for his picture, 
In his best array. 





“Bemsheld Truths. 


MORDA VAN PATTEN, 





the 
from the 
bottom of your burned cake is to scrape 
it off with a prater? 

That the easiest way to clean a coffee 


Do you know the best way in 


world to remove the charcoal 


pot is to boil in it water containing 
soda? 

That if you put lye into the water 
that you soak your granite kettle with, 
in which something has been burned 
black, you will have no trouble wash- 
ing it the next morning. 

That soap suds take the new look 
from silver, and that frosted silver 
should be cleaned with water contain- 
ing lye and not with powder. 

That windows will never be clear 
again if washed when the sun is shin- 
ing directly on them? 

That tissue paper is the best thing 
with which to polish mirrors? 

That glasses will not become clear if 
put into hot water when milky? 








—_—_—. > — —--—_- 
The First Cradle. 
M. M. 
When baby first comes to reign in 


nursery land, don’t put him into a cra- 
dle right away for 
his 20 hours of sleep 
a day! The custom 
that the French 
have of providing a 
dainty bassinet is 
not only a _ pretty 
idea but a practical 
one as well. The 
placed where one 
depths of luxurious 





be 
its 
comfort prevent all danger of draught. 
A pretty homemade bassinet can be 
made out of an ordinary clothes bas- 


can 
and 


bassinet 
wishes, 


ket. Make the lining by quilting, with 
a thin layer of cotton between, two 
thicknesses of any soft material; then 
fasten this in place around the inner 
sides by baby ribbons, sewed at inter- 
vals and fastened to the wickerwork 
of the bassinet. 

The handles can be wound with rib- 
bon and tied with a finishing bow, and 
the outer side of the basket can be hid- 
den by a graceful valance curtain hung 
from the top and gathered to the edge 
of the quitled lining. If one wishes, a 
canopy can be added by fustening wires 
in an arched shape to the side at one 
end and shirring the same material 
used for the valance closely to €he 
wires, letting the extra fullness fall at 
the sides to the same length as the val- 
ance curtain. 

A pillow placed in the bottom of the 
basket, and baby’s rest is complete, 
and there is no temptation to rock 
him to sleep! One of my toddlers came 
with the June roses and I made for 
him a homemade bassinet. Then I 
would carry it out on the piazza for his 
morning nap and I could read or sew 
while he slept, and both of us were 
better for breathing the fresh air. 

— —-—- <~<& —-— -—-— 
Tatted Stole Collar. 
B. A. W. 

This-dainty collar is to be worn over 
a dress collar and the stole piece may 
be lengthened to reach the belt. Cuff 
pieces to match and @ belt would com- 
plete a very handsome set. 

The terms used are: d k, double knot; 
p. picot: ch, chain. 

The ring in center of wheel is of 10 
very long p, each separated by 1d k, 





DOMESTIC CHAT 


to the board at the back of the bureau, 


draw, fasten and break thread. To 
make one of the outer rings, d k 4, p, 
d k 4, p, d k 3, p, d k 3, join to a long 
p of center ring, finish ring like first 
half, draw. With two threads make a 
ch of 3 dk, p, repeat till there are 7 
p, then 3 d k, make another ring like 
first and join it to first at 2d p, also 
to 2d long p of center ring, finish ring, 
close and make another ch, repeating 
rings and ch till there are 10 rings. 
Join wheels as made at center of each 
of two chains. 


Make enough wheels for the collar 


and begin another set for the stole or 
front piece. Make this 2 or 3 wheels 


long or long enough to reach to belt. 
The cuff pieces should be guided by 
size. After wheels are all made and 
joined put on the edge all around. 
Both ends of each separate piece 
should be like finished end in the cut. 
The other end merely shows how 
wheels look before pattern is com- 
pleted. 

Begin with rings between wheels. D 
k 4, p, d k 4, p, d k 4, p, d k 4, join 
to 3d p of ch, counting from space be- 
tween wheels, finish other half of ring 
like first, draw, make another like this, 
joining to other one at ist p and to ch 
of next wheel at its 3d p, ch of 3 dk, 
p repeat till there are 9 p, then 3 d k, 
join to same ch at 3d p from last join- 
ing, d k 3, join to next p and Ist p of 





A PRETTY TATTED COLLAR, 


ch together, d k 3, join to next 
make a p, d Kk 3, join to next 
last p of ch, join to this 
and ist p of next ch together, d k 3, 
join to next p, ch of 9 p like Ist, ring 
like 1st, joined to ch of wheel at 3d p 
from last joining, ch of 9 p, ring of 4 
d k, p, 4 dk, p, join to 3d p of last 
ring just made, 4 dk, p, join to 3d p 
of next ch, finish ring with 3 p, ch of 
9 p, join to 3d p of same ch, and to cor- 
responding p of next ch together; this 
completes one corner and takes the 
work to center of end. Now simply re- 
verse directions and work all along 
edge to beginning point and join neat- 
ly. The collar piece should be made 
so a wheel will come in center of front. 
Join the stole piece to this. 


rext 
p, then 
Pp. so on to 


The Story of a Sideboard 
JAY JOHNSON. 


Sometimes the necessarily economical 
woman desires and appreciates a side- 
board as much if not more than the 
woman of ample means, and I imagine 
some of the readers of this paper may 
be obliged to economize to a certain 
extent, which, by the way, is not the 
worst position one can occupy. I would 
like to tell such readers about my 
sideboard and how I obtained it at little 
cost. 

My neighbor was hmoving and among 
many of the abandoned articles of 
household furniture was an old delap- 
idated bureau. Scratched and battered 
drawers, minus their handles, etc, it 
certainly was a forlorn object; but I 
saw vast possibilities in the wreck and 
purchased it for a one dollar bill. Then 
I went to work. 

First, I removed the dust of years, 
then I gave it a good wash with hot 
water and soap, and what was my joy 
to find the wood black walnut. Next 
I purchased two sheets of sandpaper, 
one- pint of varnish and eight brass 
handles. With the sandpaper I reduced 
the rough specks. I then applied a good 
coat of varnish. Next came the handles. 
When these were adjusted my bureau 
shone in splendor, yet I felt it was not 
quite compiete. 

Among some odds and ends of lumber 
I found two boards of the right width 
and but a few inches too long; but this 
was no obstacle—any ‘woman can uSe a 
saw, if she cannot, an important item 
in her education has been omitted. I 
sawed the boards to correspond with 
the length of the bureau, and one I 
secured to the back with screws. To 
the remaining board I fastened two 
brackets, and these brackets I screwed 


exactly as you would place a mantel- 
shelf on the wall. I gave the boards 
two coats of brown paint, knowing that 
when completed and arranged so little 
of the shelf would be visible that the 
difference in wood would not be dis- 
tinguishable. 

When dry I covered the top of the 
bureau with a white hemstitched linen 
searf, the shelf was also covered with 
a correspondingly narrow one. My 
task was now nearly completed. I ar- 
ranged my pretiest china, glass ware 
and silver on my ‘sideboard.’ The ef- 
fect was very pleasing, and though 
a couple of years have passed since 
then, I still have great reverence for 
old bureaus—I know they are founda- 
tions for great transformation in fem- 
inine hands. 


——_{ 


Homemade Cough Drops. 


MRS ALICE JEFFRIES. 





Hoarhound Mawe a pint of 
strong hoarhound tea, from the fresh 
or cried herbs, and let it stand until 
cold, then strain Add 2 Ibs of granu- 
lated sugar to each pint of the tea, and 
boil until crisp when dropped into cold 
water. Pour into shallow buttered tins, 
and when nearly cold, mark into small 
squares. If preferred, it can be pulled 
like taffy, and then cut into drops with 
a pair of scissors. 

Ice Moss Candy: This is very sooth- 
ing for a cough. Take 5 cents’ worth 
of the moss and soak over night in cold 
water. In the morning pick it over 
carefully, and put into a double boiler 
with enough boiling water to just cover 
it. Let it simmer until it is like a 
thick glue, then add 1 lb of granulated 
sugar to each half-pint of the glue, 
and cook until it will form a creamy 
bell when rolled between the thumb 
and finger. Pour into shallow buttered 
pans, and when nearly cold mark off 
into little squares. 

Licorice Drops: At a drug store, pur- 
chase one stick of pure licorice and 
break it into small pieces. Pour over 
1 pt of boiling water, and keep it warm 
until dissolved. Add to it 2 lbs of gran- 
ulated sugar, and boil until it will get 
verv hard in water. Pour into shallow 


Drops: 


buttered tins, and mark off into 
squares. 
Thes candies, being pure, and con- 


taining no harmful drugs, may be safe- 
ly given to children, 
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Enlarging an Undervest. 
CAROL, 
Here is a convenient and easy way 
to enlarge a shrunken woolen under- 
a very comfortable 
vest so as to make it 
garment for another 
season. 


With sharp scis- 
sors slit it on both 
sides in a_ straight 


line from the end of 





the sleeves to the 
bottom of the skirt, 
as indicated by the 
dotted lines in the 
diagram. 

Take two long 


strips of firm flannel matching as near- 
ly as possible in color and weight the 
material of the garment. These should 
be an inch and a half or two inches 
wide, according to the increase in size 
desired. Now baste them neatly, with 
their edges overlapping the cut edges 
of the garment, so that each sirip will 
extend from the end of the sleeve up 
under the arm, and then down the side 
to bottom of shirt. 

Fasten down securely the edges of 
each strip with catstitching or feather- 
stitching, and you will have a whole 
garment once more, with plenty of 
room in body and sleeves, though fit- 
ting as perfectly as ever. 

If there has been shrinkage up and 
down, as is very often the case, the 
sleeves and skirt may be pieced down 
in the same way, the raw edges being 
crocheted or buttonholed. 

Of course a union suit may be en- 
larged similarly, letting the side strips 
extend down to the ankle, and a strip 
around let in wherever extra length 
may be required. 





->- 
Some Comfortable Slippers. 
MARCH FOURTH. 





From the felt leggins, which are worn 
with rubber boots, or from a part of 
them, can be made insoles for wear 





during the cold weather, if the soles of 
the shoes are thin. 

Soles to be sewn or crocheted or 
knitted uppers for bedroom slippers can 
be cut from the better parts of worn- 
out leggins. They are very warm, and 
are firm and thick enough to keep the 


foot up from the floor. They will also 
wear much longer than the ordinary 
lamb’s wool soles. 

For slippers to wear when lighting 


the kitchen fire in the morning, the felt 
soles can be cut double, and this should 
be done anyway if the house is old and 


the floors cold. 

A pair of warm house or bed slippers 
can be made with almost no expense 
by cutting some thick cloth into 


squares. The best parts of a wornocut 
coat or vest will be found good for the 
purpose. Turn up two sides and sew 
together. Into the point so made is 
slipped the foot, and these are used for 
bed socks. 

For house slippers, shape the goods 
like a crocheted slipper top before it is 
sewed to the sole. Sew to two thick- 
nesses of felt, and edge the top with 
any bits of old fur that can be found 
around the house. The top can be 
bound with bright ribbon and gathered 
with an elastic. 

A square piece of cloth can be sewed 
to the top around the sides and back. 


This fits up around the ankle, the two 
front corners turn back on the instep, 
and a ribbon bow holds the slipper 
and upper part on the foot. This last 
is the warmest and most comfortable 
house slipper of any, and they can be 


lined with any warm material and used 
as a foot warmer in a carriage. 
a 

Oatmeal Bags—I wonder if 
people know how delightful and 
ening and nourishing to the skin oat- 
meal bags are in a bath. They also 
impart a delicate fragrance that clings 
to you, even after the towel 
moved all the moisture from your skin. 
I would not be without one now, after 
having used it once. I make mine out 
of cheesecloth. Cut a yard of cheese- 
cloth into bags about 4 in square and 
sew up firmly, leaving a small opening 


many 


sott- 


has re- 


at one seam. Fill the bags loosely with 
these ingredients: Take 4 Ibs of finely 
ground oatmeal, % 1b pure soap, pul- 
verized, and 1 1b of Italian orris root. 
Handle the powdered soap very care- 
fully as it is very light, and if inhaled. 


causes a disagreeable sensation. When 
the bags are filled, sew up the opening 
and lay away for future use. They 
are used #8 a sponge in the bath and 


make a thick velvety lather.—[Mrs C. 


Cc. Terry. 
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Our Pattern Ofter. 








8875 — Ladies’ 
Fancy Waist. 
8873 — Ladies’ 





Five-Gored Skirt. 

Waist, 32, 34, 36, 

38 and 40-inch 

-bust. Skirt, 22, 24, 

26, 28, 30 and 32- 6, 8, 10 
inch waist. years. 


8872 — Girl’s 
Tucked Dress. 4, 
} and 12 





4 8866 — Ladies’ 

8862 — Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 32, 

Kimono. 32, 3 34, 36, 38 and 40- 
and 40-inch bust. inch bust. 


Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office. 















Some Vegetarian Cookery. 
MRS E, M. WILLIAMS. 


Potato Pie: Slice potatoes and on- 
ions and stew with a little water until 
nearly done. Put into deep dish, flavor 
with any herbs fancied, salt and pep- 
per to taste. Add a little soaked tapio- 
ca and a small piece of butter. Cover 
with a whole wheat or graham flour 
crust and bake one hour. This can be 
eaten with soine nice boiled green veg- 
etable. 


Vegetable Batter: Cut fine any kinds 
of mixed vegetables, such as carrots, 
turnips, parsnips, beets and 
celery. oz butter and cook slow- 
ly in small quantity water. When 
done, put into deep pie plate or a 
pudding dish and strain off any fluid 
that may remain. Make a batter by 
mixing 2 eggs, milk and graham flour 
together with pepper and salt to taste. 
Pour this batter over the vegetables 
and bake for an hour. Eat with whole 
wheat. bread. i 

Tomato and Onion Pie: 
toes and Spanish onions in slices, 
in deep dish in alternate layers, add 
2 little soaked tapioca, pepper, salt 
und butter to taste. Put in sufficient 
water to make gravy, cover with whole 
wheat crust. Bake one and one-half 
hours. Eat with baked potatoes and 
bread. 

Macaroni Savory: Fill a pudding dish 
two-thirds full of boiled macaroni. Fry 
some Spanish onions, and mix these 
with tmnacarorfi, pepper and salt to taste. 
Pour a whole wheat batter over this 
and bake. This makes a very tasty 
dish to eat with green vegetables. 

Peas Brose: Put some pea flour into 


onions, 


Add 1 


Cut toma- 
place 





a basin and pour boiling water over 
it slowly, at the same time stirring 
and thoroughly mixing the meal and 
water together. Add salt, pepper and 
butte: to taste. 

Bean Pie: Have some beans well 
boiled. Mix with some soaked tapioca, 
und a few flavoring herbs. Pepper, 
salt and butter to taste. Then fill a 
pudding dish with this, add 1 cup 
water to make gravy. A crust of whole 
wheat is then placed on top and baked 
for an hour or so. This is very tasty 
as well as nutritious. Mashed beans 
flavored with ground mace, pepper and 
salt. and well mixed, then put into 
pots make an excellent substitute for 
potted meat. 

>_> 
Stuffed Cabbage. 
KATIE CHAPIN HOUSE. 

We are not very fond of cabbage, but 
we never say so, when a stuffed cab- 
bage is served, lest someone should 
wonder how much we would eat if we 
were fond of it. There is hardly any- 
thing more sightly than one of these 
cabbage heads so prepared, and we all 
know how flatly cabbage usually re- 


fuses to be coaxed or compelled to add 
to the appearance of the table. 

Choose rather a loose head, suited to 
the size or the tamily, take off the 
outer rough leaves, wash and tie up in 
«i clean white cloth, slip this into boil- 


ing water to which salt and a little 
red pepper has been added. Boil until 


then remove from 
The dressing can 
‘and each new 
than the last. 
beef, pork, or 
mix with 
well with 


the leaves are wilted, 
the kettle and stuff. 
be made of leftovers, 
rempimation seems nicer 
Cut giblets of sausage, 
ery kind or kinds of meat, 
eold vice or macaroni, season 
salf, pepper and butter, and when the 
cabbage is cool enough to handle, turn 
back the leaves and insert some of the 
meat filling between each layer of 
leaves. One can put in much or little 
according to the amount of leftovers 
you have to begin with. When the fill- 
ing is all in, tie up again and put back 
in the kettle and boil until very tender. 
Then prepare a sauce of sweet milk, 
butter, salt, sugar, mustard and pepper 
to taste. Thicken with flour, drain the 
cabbage, remove the cloth and serve 
on a large platter, pouring the sauce, 
which should be thick and plentiful, 
over the head, and serve while steam- 
ing hot. 

So far as I and 
its 
but 


know this is original, 
we like it very much, not only for 
sightliness and savory qualities, 
also for its digestibility. 
oiiasaiids 
Cheese Eggs are a little different from 
the usual stuffed egg. Boil 20 minutes 
and place in cold water. Remove the 
shell and cut around the white in a 
neat circle. To do this stand the shelled 
ezxg on thine large end, which is gener- 
ally flattened, and you can see all 





around the egg, and cut it exactly 
circle, 


through a sieve. 
season 


cream cheese, 


little paprika. The mixture should be 
moistened with a little butter or thick 
cream. Fill the cavity in the whites 
and place two halves together. These 
can be served cold, just as they are, 
or the cheese mixture can be heated in 
a saucepan before it is filled into the 
yolks. When served hot a cream gravy 
should be made and poured around 
them, and a dish of hot buttered 
toast be served with them.—[Mary 
Taylor. 

Ham Timbales-—-Melt together in a 
saucepan 1 tablespoon ea_a of butter 


and flour; add 1% cups rici 
2 heaping cups chopped ham, 
ergs, 
minced onion, % teaspoon 

mace, and a dash of cayenne. 


oughly; add the whites of 2 eggs, and 
bake in custard cups with 1 tablespoon 
of stale bread crumbs in the bottom 
of each.—[Alice Graves. 


Mealy Potatoes can be served every 


time if the following method is pur- 
sued. Wash and cut a thin slice from 
each end of the potatoes, throw into 
boiling water, cook one-half hour, if 
the potatoes are.of medium size. Turn 
off the water, set the kettle with cover 
off on back of the stove for a few 
minutes, throwing in a teaspoonful of 
salt. will burst their 


The 


potatoes 
jackets.—[E. I 


A Suggestion 


were all fond of pumpkin pie, the chil- 
dren of one of my good friends, so 
when she was very busy or tired, in- 
stead of making a regular pie crust, 
she greased a deep tin liberally with 
butter, dredged it with flour, and 
poured in the pie mixture and baked 
it. The milk, flour and butter form 


a thin crust which is palatable and not 
Ww. 


particularly indigestible.—[Mrs 


E. A. 


Beef Heart—Soak the heart 


three hours in cold water. Then 
out all tendons and wash well. 

a dressing of 1 cup stale bread crumbs, 
1 tablespoon melted butter, 1 hea 
teaspoon powdered sage, 1 or 2 


two 


garlic cloves, or 1 minced onion, a 
pinch of salt and a little pepper. Mix 
these ingredients and fill the cavity 
in the heart. Tie a string around the 
heart, tight enough to keep it closed. 
Now wrap in a piece of muslin, and put 
the heart into a pot, with boiling water 
to nearly cover. Let simmer slowly till 
quite tender, adding 1 teaspoon salt 
when half cooked. When done, remove 
cloth and string, put into a hot oven 
and brown.—[Clarinda L. Burns. 

Meat Pie—Take 1 cup cold chopped 
meat, 1 small onion finely chopped (or 
1 teaspoon onion juice), salt and pep- 
per to taste, % cup gravy, or soup 
stock. Put into a deep dish, cover with 
mashed potatoes and bake 20 minutes 
in a hot oven.—[Mrs Buckfield. 


When Making Pumpkin Pies—<After 


the pumpkin is sifte@, dry it in the 
open oven two or three hours, as the 
flavor and color of the. pies will be 
richer and finer when the pies are 
baked. Doing this is of great advan- 
tage where the pies are made without 
eggs, as the moisture has evaporated 


from the pumpkin. 


in a 
Turn out the yolk and pass it 
Measure and mix the 
same amount of Parmesan or any good 
with salt and a 


sweet milk, 
yolks of 2 
2 tablespoons ripe tomato catsup, 
powdered 
Mix thor- 


of Pie Crust—They 


or 
trim 
Make 


ping 
minced 


THE GOOD COOK 


By adding a dessert- | 


spoonful of flour for each pie a hun- | 
gry man cannot discern the lack of 
eggs in the pies, in fact, if baked just 


right the cook could hardly tell the dif- 
ference between the pies with or with- 
out eggs. If the pies are baked fast 
they will whey, but some like them 
so but give me a pie that will hold to- 
gether like a custard, and to have this 
condition pumpkin pies must cook one 
hour.—[Eliza. 

A Delicious Sweetmeat—This recipe, 
came from India, is a great fa- 
vorite over there. You must crack a 
quantity of fresh walnuts, being very 
careful not to break the fruit. Remove 
the kernels and soak them for a short 
time in hot water. They can then be 
easily peeled. Allow them to dry. Make 
a clear syrup with the best sugar can- 
dy, adding 3 or 4 cloves and a piece of 
lemon peel. Now take pieces of wal- 
nut. all of the same size, if possible, 
take pan from fire, throw in the pieces 
of walnut and stir continually, so that 
they may become. saturated with the 


which 








syrup. When nearly cool, remove each 
piece separately and dry them in a 
broad dish. When quite hard put them 
in glass jars.—[Mrs Eva M. Wiley. 


Cream Dressing—Melt butter size of 
yolk of an egg, cream with this 1 table- 
spoon flour. Add 1 teaspoon mustard. 


Cream thoroughly. Beat 1 egg and stir | number of hearty, vigorous old men 
in 3 tablespoons vinegar, % tablespoon | at the tables; men whose ages run 
sugar, salt and pepper to taste. Mix | from 60 to 80 years; many of them bald 
this with the creamed flour, and to it | and all perhaps gray, but none of thém 
all add 1 cup cream. Stir continuously | feeble or senile?’ 
while over the fire, and remove imme- | Perhaps the spectacle is so common 
diately on coming to a boil. This is | as to have escaped your observation or 
also nice for tomato, cabbage, celery, | comment, but nevertheless it is an ob- 
ete.—[W. D. H. ; ject lesson which means something. 
| If you will notice what these hearty 

Fondu—Butter the size of an egg, 1! old fellows are eating, you will observe 
cup bread crumbs, % Ib cheese, 1 cup.| that they are not munching bran crack- ; 
milk and 3 eggs. Cut the butter and | ers nor gingerly picking their way 


cheese into small pieces and place them 


in a large bowl with the bread; on this | health foods; on the contrary’ they 
pour scalding milk, after which add the | seem to prefer a juicy roast of beef, 
yolks of the eggs, well beaten, and a| a4 properly turned loin of mutton, and 
little salt. Mix well, cover, and set on | even the deadly broiled lobster is not 
the back of the stove, stirring occa- | altogether ignored. 

sionally till dissolved, then add the | The point of all this is that a vigor- 
whites of the eggs, beaten to a stiff | ouS,old age depends upon good diges- 
froth. Place in a buttered pie plate and } tion and plenty of wholesome food and 
bake in a quick oven for about 20 min- | not upon dieting and an endeavor to 


utes. Serve immediately.—[Jennie L. 


Baked Bananas—Mix together 14 cup who seem to believe that meat, coffee 
sugar, 1 teaspoon cornstarch and 4 | @2d many other good things are rank 
teaspoon salt. Stir into the above 1| Poisons, but these cadaverous, sickly 
cup boiling water, and cook until the | ooking individuals are a walking con- 
sauce boils. Add the juice of % aj| demnation of their own theories. 
lemon. Butter a baking dish, peel 5|,,The matter in a nutshell is that if 
or 6 bananas, cut in half lengthwise, | the Stomach secretes the natural di- 
then cut each half crosswise. Put a| 8@Stive juices in sufficient quantity 


bananas in the baking dish, 
a little sauce and so continue 


layer of 
pour over 








| AN OBJECT LESSON 


A physician 
you never noticed in any large resiau- 
rant at lunch or dinner time the large 


through a menu 


live upon bran crackers, 
There is a certain class of food cranks 


any wholesome fcod will be promptly 
digested; 
and certain foods cause 
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In a Restaurant. 


puts the query: “Have ' 


ecard of new-fangled 


if the stomach does not do so, 
distress, one 

















until both are used. Mix % cup of ~yece 
cracker crumbs and 4 cup of mefted | 0% two of Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets 
butter and spread over the top of the | 2fter each meal will remove all diffi- 
bananas. Bake until the crumbs are | CUlty because they supply just what ey- 
nicely browned.—[Mrs Louise M. Froth- | ery weak stomach lacks, pepsin, hy- 
ingham. drochloric acid, diastase and nux. 
| Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not act 
Fanchonnettes—Mix 1 cup dry | upon the bowels, and, in fact, are not 
| strictly a medicine, as they act al- 
steamed pumpkin, % cup sugar, 1/ most entirely upen the food eaten, di- 
cup rich milk, 2 eggs, slightly beaten, | gesting it thoroughly, and thus gives a 
2 tablespoons molasses, 1 tablespoon | much needed rest and giving an appe- 
ginger, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 1 tite for the next meal. 
teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon salt. Of people who travel, nine out of ten 
Pour into pastry lined patty tins and use Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, know- 
bake about 25 minutes.—[Mrs Lucy M. ing them to be perfectly gafe to use 
Fenton. | at any time, and also having found out 
. ; ia F ‘i by experience that they are a safe- 
Squash Biscuit—To 2 qts bread | guard against indigestion in any form, 
sponge raised once, add 1 pt baked | and eating as they have to, at all hours ! 
Hubbard squash run through a coarse | and all kinds of food, the traveling pub- ‘ 
sieve, 4% cup sugar, 2 tablespoons but- lic for years have pinned their faith to 
ter. Raise in bulk, adding enough | Stuart’s Tablets. 
fiour to stiffen. Then form into small All druggists sell them at 50 cents 
biscuit and let rise again. Bake in a, for full-sized packages and any drug- 
quick oven.—[Cordelia C. Drew. | gist from Maine to California, if his 
- opinion were asked, will say that Stu- 
Walnut Souffle—This is made by art’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the most 
soaking a sponge cake of medium size , popular and successful remedy for any 
in % pt boiling milk. Break up and. stomach troub!e. 
mix with them a small piece of but- 
ter, 1 dessertspoon of sugar, a_ few | 
drops of any flavoring desired, 4 oz 
ground walnuts, the yolks of 3 eggs 
well beaten, and the whites of 4 thor- Our New 
oughly whisked. Place in a plain mold ‘ 
and steam for % an hour. Turn out Portrait Catalog 
and serve with cream.—[Edith M. Wall. 
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Every pound of LION COFFEE 
has just the same strength and 


flavor. You can’t rely on coffee 
soldin bulk. The air-tight, sealed 





The publishers wish to announce that they have just 
ixsued a new and revised 
illustrated catalog. 
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along the lines of 
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| A. 8. Fuller, 1. H. 
| oer L. 
| Edward ¥ Pt oong 

It contains a detailed Gemeigiton: of the most reeent 
and popular books covering every phase of agricultural 
and outdoor life, prese nting an unusual variety 
available literature, the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itaclf. 
the progressive farmer's library as any other work of 
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The Domestic Medicine Chest. 


MRS ALICE JEFFERIS. 





Prompt action is often the secret of 
@uccess in emergencies and accidents. 
Whe cry of a child in pain and the sight 
pf blood will usually so terrify its 
mother that her wits forsake her, and 
@ call for the nearest doctor, even in 
Bimple cases, is the only apparent 
course; while with tried remedies at 
hand, so much vaulable time is saved, 
and the little patient relieved before 
the doctor arrives, if, indeed, it is 
found necessary to summon him, 

Surgical cleanliness is the first requi- 
site, and a good supply of tightly 
sealed antiseptics will be found inval- 
uable. For cuts, a speedy bath, with 
sarbolic acid in the water, to wash out 
and sterilize the wound against foreign 
particles, should be followed by a care- 


ful stanching with absorbent cotton, 
and then bound up, not too tightly,, 
with a winding of antiseptic gauze, 


will be found the most efficacious, and 
will guard against feverishness and the 
formation of pus. Most women rush 
for some favorite salve, which presum- 
ably acts for all cases. 

While it is true that many ointments 
contain antiseptics and prevent the 
dangers arising from the lay:ng bare 
of the muscles and blood vessels to 
foreign particles, a simple antispetic 
course will usually make a_ cleaner 
healing, and nature will act better 
without the assistance of oils. A_ bot- 
tle of antiseptic gauze should be kept 
in every home. Open it only enough to 
cut off a piece large enough for your 
immediate use, then tightly cork again. 
It will cost about 40 cents, and last in- 
definitely. Boracic acid—fierce in name, 
but the mildest of all antiseptics—is an 
invaluable home remedy, serving in 
manifold ways, from baby’s first mouth 
wash to a dust for the most critical 
of surgical operations, 

Flowers of sulphur thrown far back 
into the throat will check a bad sore 
throat, while sprays and douches of 
tepid water, with the merest drops of 
ecarbolic acid, will go far to prevent in- 
fectious diseases of the head and 
throat. A box of absorbent cotton is 
far better than all the old linen which 
old-fashioned housewives have in mind 
for accidents, because the cotton is 
kept in the medicine chest, and no one 
knows where the old lint is to be 
found. A paper of safety pins does not 
come amiss in a collection for the home 
physician, as these are fugitive con- 
veniences, in spite of so frequently pur- 
chasing them. Old lint and linen are 
g00d assistants, but it will not be much 
trouble to get a yard of good, strong, 
unbleached muslin and tear off a few 
strips about two inches wide, roll up 
into tight, smooth rolls and secure with 
two pins, so that they are perfectly 
stretched. ‘There may be a time when 
the need of a strong bandage will be 
of pressing importance. 





Everyone has vaseline about the 
house, but how many are careful to 
keep it closed against the particles 


floating in the atmosphere? Essenée of 
peppermint, Jamaica ginger, spirits of 
camphor, alcohol, French brandy, aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia and arnica 
need no recommendation for their va- 
rious uses. The idea is to have them 
always on hand. Quinine pills, bella- 
donna plasters, mustard leaves ready 
to apply, Rochelle salts and flaxseed 
are too well Known not to be always 
ready. It will cost but little to add a 
medicine dropper, a measuring glass, 
small tweezers for glass and splinters, 
a hot water bag and various simple 
and inexpensive articles which are 
found of such great assistance in ill- 
ness and in case of accident. 


>_> 
Taking Nervous Habits in Time. 
PHYSICIAN'S WIFE. 





It is acts repeated that form habits. 
For this reason be on the lookout for 
such acts in your children as sniff- 
ling, winking the eyelids rapidly, biting 
the finger nails and twitching the mus- 
cles of the face or body, before these 
acts become habits. Talk to the child; 
use such slight punishment as the loss 
of his favorite dessert, but on no ac- 
count whip him; just because children 
should not be whipped, and then for 
fear it may be a real nervous taint in 
the blood manifesting itself. 

If the child seems to come home from 
school with a full-fledged habit of do- 
ing any of these things, and talking or 
light punishment has no effect, before 
consulting a physician, go to the 
schoolhouse and inquire if there is a 








THE HOME DOCTOR 


boy in school sitting near him who does 
the selfsame thing. If there is, have 
your child’s seat changed without his 
knowing why, so that he is out of 
range of that boy from whom he has 
caught the habit. Then help him to 
break it. One mother brought her 
young hopeful to a physician, who 
looked at the boy for a few minutes 
and listened to the tearful mother’s ex- 
planation of the progress of the dis- 
ease. When she finally paused for 
breath, the doctor said to the boy, very 
casually and quietly, ‘““‘What boy in 
your school does that?” ‘Johnnie 
Wright,’ responded the patient (?) be- 
fore he had time to think what he was 


saying. Indignation chased away the 
mother’s tears as she quickly ex- 
claimed to the boy, ‘‘Then never let 


me see you do it again, or you’ll be 
sorry.” It was laughable, while at the 
same time serious. 

Neglected, this boy might have grown 
worse until he became really nervous 
and affected other children in the same 
way that he had been first affected by 
Johnnie Wright. Many parents thin 
that by taking no notice the child will 
stop such a trick by himself, because 
children are egotistical and like to at- 
tract attention to themselves. This is 
unwise; do not let such acts go even a 
single time without correction. This 
you owe to other children besides to 
the boy himself. Those who are older 


and know how hard it is to break a 
habit, how ‘“‘We must toil unhelped, 
alone, till the wall be overthrown,” 


should see to it that their children do 
not form habits that require all the 
strength of their minds to break, 





During a Contagious Disease. 
MRS C, T. CUMMINGS, 





Last winter we had many cases of 
smallpox in town. Our family escaped 
the visitation, but a neighbor’s family 
was not so fortunate, and the way she 
managed about things in personal use 
Was so good that I am sure it may be 
a benefit to someone else in some dis- 
ease, diphtheria, for instance, children 
in school are forever ‘‘catching some- 
thing” from their little classmates. 

My friend, after burning up good 
sheets and pillow cases, nightdresses, 
and so on, in a serious contagious ill- 
ness of one of her children, was pre- 
pared last winter: Pillow cases made 
of cheesecloth were merely basted to- 
gether, old sheets were used, and 
nightdresses, in fact everything that 
had previously gone into the ragbag 
as of no further use, had been made 
up into a clean bundle and laid away 
for an emergency. For handkerchiefs 
and towels, old pieces of soft worn 
muslin took their place, and were 
thrown into the fire as soon as used. 

Then, too, it is always so difficult to 
get a laundress to wash these infected 
clothes, as she runs the danger of tak- 
ing the disease. In the convalescence 
of the patients, old clothing was used, 
and that, too, was burned up. 

The children had to be amused, to 
keep time from hanging too heavily on 
their hands, and the cheapest toys 
were provided. These were home- 
made, and also suffered the fate of cre- 
mation later on. But what made a 
most interesting pastime was a scrap 
book with plenty of pictures to cut out 
and paste in it. The wise forethought 
of this dear mother was not only eco- 
nomical, but kept the disease from 
spreading in more ways than one. 

- <> 

When Poultices are made of flax- 
seed meal, for lung or bowel troubles, 
the most important thing is to keep 
thein hot as long as possible. The 
proper way to make them is to spread 
them on brown paper. Select the stiff 
kind and cut an inch larger than the 
poultice needs to be, on all four sides. 
Pour the hot mixture on the paper, 
spread, leaving the margin, and then 
cover with the cheesecloth and turn the 
paper over all around. This holds the 
heat much longer than a poultice made 
with cloth, and keeps the moisture from 
the clothing, while it does not add to 
the weight as thick flannel will. Lard, 
goose oil or other oil may be put into 
the mixture, and a little mustard. When 
the use of the poultices is discontin- 
ued, fresh cotton batting should cover 
the place which has been poulticed for 
several days.—[C. S. 


Teach the Little Ones that the toe- 
nails should be cut straight across in- 
stead of rounded at the corners, like 
the fingernails, and a V be cut in an 
ingrowing nail.—[Marion. 
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A BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR | 


The Dictures—""“" of the four 


} 
sheets comprising | 
this Calendar contains an exquisite repro- 
duction in the original colors ofa beautiful 
painting of Shakespercan character, or 
scene, made at great expense exclusively 
for this Calendar. The subjects respect- 
ively suggest the four seasons. The 
pictures are on the best quality of stock, 
8x10 inches, with a cleverly executed popularity of the weather forecasts in the 
frame design which is in itself attractive | past, we have at an additional expense 
and artistic. Silk hanger. | added this most valuable feature. 

















Weather Forecasts—!" *''tton 


to the cal- 
endar feature, we have included on the 
back of each sleet the valuable and ex- 
ceedingly popular weather forecasts for 
the corresponding months. These are 
written especially for us by the well 
known Professor Lillingston, and appear 
in no other calendar. Owing to the great 
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A PRESENT TO ALL 


his beautiful Calendar (which was more fully described last week) is a work of 
art and must be seen to be appreciated. It has been made exclusively for us to fresent 
to our subscribers and tlis is the only way it can be obtained. Nor do we make @ 
distinction between new and old subscribers —it is for both; we are not so anxious for 
new readers as to give favors to them that are not granted to our old friends. 


HOW TO GET IT 


To all old subscribers renewing for not less than one year, and to all new subscribers 
sending us $1.00 for a year’s subscription, this Beautiful Art Calendar will be sent post- 
paid, if it is asked for when your subscription is sent. Now is the time to subscribe, 
You can renew now and receive the Calendar at once, and we will extend your time 
accordingly. 

(a Should you desire any of the books elsewhere described in addition to the 
Caiendar, you can pay for additional years and secure them as advertised, or, if pre 
ferred, we will send such as you may desire at 25 cents each, postpaid, if ordered at 
the same time. 


Orange Judd Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Homestead Building 52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 





























A Song of Cheer. 


JAMES BUCKHAM, 

To-day the world is gray with rain and 
veiled with clinging mist; 

The sky hangs low o’er shivering woods, 
and all the birds are whist; 

But let the storm last e’er so long, God's 
heaven always clears. 

Hurrah for sunny weather 
banished be the tears! 


then, and 


Some days of life are gray and sad, 

and veiled with chill despair; 

No sunlight falls upon our path, 
songs rise anywhere; 

But just as sure as earth spins round, 

some bright to-morrow nears. 

Hurrah for sunny weather then, and 

banished be the tears! 


no 


Joy after sorrow—always so! The sky 
of life must change. 

Perpetual rain, perpetual grief—Ah! 
that were pussing strange! 


Sooner or later (trust, brave heart!) 
past gladness reappears. 
Hurrah for sunny weather then, and 
banished be the tears! 
Coal 


Homemade Dish Wipers. 
TAYLOR Ri 

There are many articles around the 
house which, after they are past using 
for their original purposes, can be 
made over into serviceable dish wipers, 
glass towels and dust cloths. Al- 
though this is a small item, the eco- 
nomical housewife who desires to make 
the very most of every penny of the 
family income, knows that it is just 
such small things as this that make 
a continual drain on the family ex- 
chequer. 

It is well to have half a dozen neatly 
hemmed crash towels piled away in 
the kitchen dresser, with the same 
number of glass towels. An occasional 
visitor may insist on wiping the dishes 
for you, and then these towels will 
prove useful. For every day use, how- 
ever, nothing gives better satisfaction 
for glass towels than a section of a 
wornout whether of linen or cot- 
ton. 

If one has a large family, or several 
children for whom to mend and sew, do 
not attempt to hem these odds and 
ends of wipers; life is too short for 
that! When a maid is kept, material 
intended for wipers must be hemmed, 
and even then it is difficult to make a 
girl understand that hemmed clcths are 
towels, and not “old rags’’; while some 
species of the hired “help” prezer a ta- 


Ss. 


MARY 


sheet, 






ble napkin to all other things for use 
in wiping off the stove, or around the 
sink! 

When it. seems desirab!e to hem 
homemade wipers, make a long stitch 
on the machine and thread it with 
coarse thread. Heat a fiatiron, and 
turning’ up the edge once all around, 
press it with the flat. Then turn up 


the second time and press again. This 
is the quickest way to fold in the hem 
and it can be stitched at once on the 
machine without basting. If one 
learns to use the smallest hemming at- 
tachment on the machine, the hems 
can be turned and stitched at once with 
a great saving of time and labor. Al- 
ways finish the towels with a loop of 
tape or folded cloth. A yard or two of 
the folded cloth loops can be turned in 
and stitched along its length, then cut 
into short loops, and sewed to the tow- 
els, 

Towels should never be hung on a 
nail, for it wears them out very quick- 
ly. If one must use a nail for any kind 
of towels, wrap it with cloth or tape, 
so it will not wear through the towel- 
ing. A small line on the back porch, 
or a towel rack in the kitchen near the 
range. is the best arrangement for dis- 
posing of dish wipers. When hung on 
the rack or line, they are spread out, 
and a quick rinse after each meal is 
all they need to keep them a good color 
until the weekly wash day. 

Aside from old sheets, 
wornout tablecloths, both 
colored; the crash and linen — skirts 
vorn so much during the past few 
summers, and skirts and trousers of 
duck and pique. These last make ex- 
cellent dish towels and dish cloths for 
in the dishpan, baking cloths for 
around the stoves, and pieces for 
turning out hot bread and cake upon. 
The linen ecrssh and pique should be 
cut into varying lengths and hemmed, 


one can use 
white and 


use 


use 


for it wears so well one is well repaid 
for the time and. labor of hemming. 
When the feather tick is given 

covering, the old one will furnish 


enough dish wipers to supply. an ordi- 
familv 


nary for two vears, at least. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Ivory Soap is very economical 
in use, for although it lathers 
quickly, it is always firm and 
hard, even in hot water. 
floats, you can not lose it or 
leave it to waste in the bowl. 


As it 











Old ticking makes excellent dish wip- 


ers and dust cloths, and wears well if 
they are kept for one purpose. 
One cannot have too many dust 


cloths, and all old eloth that isn’t suit- 
able for dish wipers can be made into 
dust cloths, 

If two dust cloths are used when dust- 
ing, one in each hand, instead of but 
one, which is held ordinarily in the 
right hand, the task of dusting will be 


much more easily and quickly per- 
formed, and more satisfactory when 
done. While dusting with the right 
hand, there are apt to be finger marks 


on the polished surface of chair or ta- 
ble where the left hand has held the 
article, or where the fingers have rest- 
ed. After a few trials, one learns to 
dust with the left hand as well as with 
the right. 
Holland 
window 
three pieces to 


shades, too shabby for use 
shades, should be cut into 
make soft dust cloths 
similar to those made of cheesecloth. 
To remove the dressing, they should 
be put into the washtub after the wash- 
ing is all out, and after they are thor- 
oughly soaked and washed, hung out 


as 


on line for several days. They are 
not orth hemmire, but are useful for 
dusting fine furniture and chin 


polishing Windows and mirrors, and for 


any purpose for which a soft cloth is 
needed, 
Sockedeias - sai 
Winter Care of Shoes. 
MRS ALICE JEFFERIS. 
The woman who takes pride in the 


fit and quality of her shoes—and what 
really refined woman does not?—finds 
much to disturb her equanimity in the 
heavy snows and rains of winter, for 
it is well nigh an impossibility to keep 
shoes looking as ene would have them 
when they are exposed to frequent 
wettings. As a matter of fact, every 
woman should possess a pair of ‘‘stormy 
weather shoes,’’ which should be at 


once thicker of sole and more durable 
of upper than the footwear intended 
for use in fair weather; but as even 


this sensible precaution would not con- 
fer absolute immunity from an occa- 
sional wetting, it is essential that ev- 
eryone should know just what to do in 
order to neutralize, as far as possible, 
the bad éffects of rain and snow upon 
fine shoe leather. - 

Wet shoes should be removed as soon 
circumstances permit, for if allowed 
to dry upon’ the feet it is impossible 
to restore them to their original condi- 


as 


tion; and equally impossible, if, after 
removing them, they are allowed to 
dry without anything being done to 
them. As soon they are Off of the 
feet they should be rubbed first with 
a damp cloth in order to get them 
clean, and then with a dry, clean flan- 
nel cloth, until at least a part of the 
dampnesss has been eliminated. Then, 


As‘a*final measuré;’they should be well 
rubbed with. .oil, of. some kind—kero- 
sene, if no other is available. Sweet 


oil, however, or vaseline, will answer 
the purpose better, if the shoes are 
made of fine-grained kid or leather. 
Lastly, they should either be carefully 
stuffed with bits of crumpled paper or 


fitted upon boot-trees, in order that 
they may not shrink or get out of 
shape, and in this way put away to 


dry, not, however, near a fire or radia- 


tor. 
tas —— 





Worked Like a Charm—My little 
daughter, nearly seven years old, still 


clung to the habit of sucking her 
thumb. We tried rubbing on bitter 
medicines, wrapping the thumb in a 


cloth, and other methods, to break her 
of the habit, that were all unsuccess- 
ful. Finally I thought I would try let- 
ting her have a piece of chewing gum 
in her mouth, at times when she want- 
ed to suck her thumb. It has worked 
like a charm. She seems to have for- 
gotten about her thumb. I write this, 
thinking it may be helpful to some 
other mothers who want to break up 
this habit, that children so often fall 
into.—[Mrs E. R. 





A Homemade Contrivance—One of 
the most useful contrivances the home 
tinker can make is a little bench about 
a foot wide and 3 feet long, supported 





on end pieces about 10 inches high. It | 
will be found the greatest comfort 
when placed across the lap of a sick | 


person in bed to rest the tray of dishes 
upon, taking the weight from the limbs, 
so that one may move without upset- 
ting the food. Paint it a ccior that 
will contrast cheerfull:’ with the nap- 
ery and china. Nothing that requires 
so little work and trouble as this could 
give the satisfaction it does when in 
use.—[Alice. 





Removing Can Tops—I have had a 
good deal of trouble in removing the 
tops of fruit jars, until I discovered a 
very simple method. Invert the jar in 
hot water for five minutes, then put a 
knife blade partly under the rubber in 
one place, remove it and the jar can be 
opened without any trouble.—[Mrs Lucy 
Taylor Beckley. 

Lamp Chimneys can be washed in 
boiling water if slipped in edgewise 
first. It is an easy way to wash them 
too, for they can be dried so quickly 
and shine so brightly. If soap is used, 
the chimney must be wiped the mo- 
ment they a removed from the water, 
or they will be streaked, they dry so 
quickly.—[ Hannah. 


" 
re 


A Point of Usefulness—One morning 





the hired man saw me using a rough 
stick to dig out a corner, and the next 


rainy day he presented me with a half- 
dozen pointed “diggers,” 6 or 8 inches 
long, made of hard wood and nicely 
sandpapered. They are a great help in 
mopping, scrubbing, dusting, and even | 
in dish iM. BR. DD. D, j 


Wasning. 
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TRY THEM FOR 
Coughs, Colds, 
hma, Bronchitis, 

Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 


on every 
box, 








“7 JEWELED 


adjusted, patent regulator,stem windang 


stem set, genuine 


movement. 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS, 
Gold plate hunting case,el 

m engraved. Fit fora king.No 

watch made. 


60 days, send your fall name 
SBaddress and we will send this 
ee watch C.0.D. with privilege toez* 
ey amine. If found satisfactory pay 
agent 65.85 & express charges. 

A guarantee ry beautiful chain & 


charm sent 


Ladies’ or Gents size, 
MK. 
gr 


with every watch. 


Write at cone me this may not appeag 


NAT'L MFG. & 





again. 
a34 


IMPORTING CO, 
Dearborn 8t,, B 445 ,Chicago, Id, 
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Absolutely eured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Addresa, 
Dr.E.M.Botot. Box 690, Augusta,Mi@ 











Ricniontete 


During the Winter 








During the winter nearly every- 
body living in the country hes 
more or less spare time. To those 
who want to 
time, or to those who desire to 
simply utilize such chances as 
may occur, we offer splendid 
opportunities. :: 


ivea at deal of 








Specially 
Liberal Germs 











You can make a moderate or a 
food sized sum, dependin 

ow much time you will de- 
vote to the work. 
exceedingly libera 
the new year. 
to answer any inquiries in this 
line whether 
for us or mot. <3: 3: 3% 3% 


upon 
Special and 

terms for 
We will be glad 


you decide to work 








New York 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. Chicago 






































 ACMES 


Sizes SENT ON TRIAL 


81013 1-2 Feer. To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


Ago d, The best pulverizer — cheapest Riding Har- 
row onearth. We also make walk- 
ing Acmes. The Acme 
gt : a crushes, cuts, pulverizes, 

ere : " turns and levels all 
; HS x soils for all pur- 
poses. Made en- 
tirely of cast steel 
and wrought iron 
a ae — ——— ti —indestructible. 
Catalog and Booklet, ‘An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. ¥ 

I deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, etc. 
Address DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MANUPACTURER . MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY: 


Clod Crusher and Levolor 








No.-3 “Prize” 
. 

0. rize 
Best Feed Grinder Money Can 
Buy for Operation with Gasoline 
or Steam Engine, Tread Power, 
Power Wind Mill, eto, 

WHY? Because it 

grinds rapidly 
making eplendid feeu, ta- 
ble meal or graham flour, 

has ample capacity for ae 4 

4 or 56 horse power, and ! 

an automatic feed reg-@ 3 . 

ulator, which prevents its : 

choking down the lightest =— 
wer; is built throughout of fron and steel and will j 


stil aairoad as ne We male Wintese and eoicect|| FREIGHT CHARGES PAIDBYUS | 
| ! 









Cash For Your Property Ansvrnere i the 


have a farm or business that you want to turn 
into cash quick send description and price toe 


sium Address Cash Real Estate Exchange, 


ept. D, Library Building, Scranton, 



























Feed Grinders, including the only really successful we { 
Gorm and Gvb. and Corn, Cob and Shuck Feed ee ON a yy 
Grinders. Also a full line of Ensilage and Fodder a. con "Siding Pe x’ = s- 

. H - 3 . : beat Roofing, ing ean use, 
Cutters, Huskers, Shellers, Wood Saws, Sweep Horse Noexperience n to lay it. 


Powers, Tread Horse Powers, Wind Mills, etc. ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
nails free 





OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
AR SHOES DEPENDS UPON 
THE RUBBER IN THEM. 


There is absolutely no wear in any of the otber ingre- 
dients of which they are composed. Every time the 
yy of Rubber Boots and Shoes is reduced 10 per cent., 
the durability is reduced over 20 percent. because there is 
only one way to cheapen them, and that is to leave out 
Rubber and put in its place other things that have no 
wearing quality whatever. This cheapening process has 
been steadily going on for the past 40 years, 
THE 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


SES ESS 
OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 
are made of real rubber—and one pair of them 
will outwear two rsof the standard first grades 
mow on the market. Try a pair and be convinced. 
Made in Duck Boots, Duck rolled edge Overs for Socks, 
and Felt Boots andin Arctics and light rubber shoes. 
Insist on getting the BUCKSKIN BRAND. None gen- 
ulne without the word BUCKSKIN on the top front of 
the legs of the boots and the bottoms of the shoes, 
If your dealer does not keep them write us and we will 
see that you get them either through some 
dealer in your town or from us direct. We will 
also sen ou a very interesting catalogue 
rofusely illustrated, which describes the mak- 
ng of Rubber Boots and Shoes from the gath- 
ering of the rubber to the finished goods. 


MONARCH RUBBER CO., 
70 Bridge Street, LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
FACTORY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 


nactnal testofa 
alt cut from eto siay 
the Buckskin Boot. Note 


the elastici 
Only the n 
wa gone psest like this. 
7 eight 0: and swing 
110 1 be. 


ty and strength 
r 


bf 








Write to-day jor free catalogue. : 
tools you need. We furnish 
APPLETON MFG, co., 62 Farao St,. Batavia, WW. | and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
¥ either flat, corrugated or “V” crim 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. 8., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


SPENCE R’S|| Av-$2.25 PER SQUARE 






















square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 : 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts,, Chicage 











Hercules. A fve wire, large bale press. 








The Grimm System for Tapping Maple Trees 


Will increase the flow of sap one-fourth, without injury to the 
tree. This may tax your credulity, but itistrue and guaranteed. 
Every sugar maker should know my method. Free for the asking. 

We manufacture all approved utensils for making maple sugar. 


ta Cc. H.CRIMM, Rutland, Vt. 
—S—z ofoofoforforfoofoofaofonfonfoefoofoofenfonfoe fo foofon forlorn oojoofen lon fm fonsoofoo fen fon fon fonfen for fonfonfoolon Jonson foefoofoo foo lonforfoofeoforfeefs 








Guaranteed capacity 3 tons an hour. 
The Alligator Box Presa can bale 22 tons 
in 10 hours, or no pay. Write for catalogue, 


J. A. SPENCER, Box 59, Dwight, Ills. THE TEST 

of a fence is—‘ ‘How long does it last,’’ and, *‘How 
well does it serve its purpose.’’ How's ours? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 

















SOME THING NEW 


Attracts attention, but you can’t hide the originals 
with substitutes. The Frost Coiled Spring Steel 


Wire was the first on the market. and in quality, 
erfection of coil, and service, is FIRST yet. Used 
nallour fences. Catalogue free. THE FROST 


WIRE FENCE CU., Cleveland, O. 





















































m™ Reduced Wholesale Prices 
On all kinds of fencing wire, includ- 

ing the best Coiled Spring wire 

made. Send for catalogue describ- 

ming the Cleveland Fence, Coiled 

— Spring and Steel Gates. 

The CLEVELAND FENCE €0., Cleveland,O 
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STRONGEST 


FENCE! ma DE. Bull 
j Strong, Chicken- 
wawnewad light. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
WASAWAS Prices. Faly w 
BeeEs 6=s COILED 8 
— x 10 Wined: 


arranted, Catalog Free. 
PRING FENCE CO, 
ester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 














GAINED 33% PER CENT IN MILK. 


NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA, 

International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

GENTLEMEN :—It gives me Pleasure to Voluntarily offer 
my testimonial in regard to my experience in feeding 
“International Stock Food.” I fed it to my cows all winter, 
and think that the milk yield was at least one-third greater 
than it otherwise would have been, and the cows are look- 
ing better than they ever have. I should consider a cow’s 
rations incomplete without “International Stock Feod.” 





Respectfully yours, T. O. STEWART, 
40 Breeder of A. J. C. C. Jerseys, 

—————— EP" We will pay you $1000 cash to prove that our testimonials are not genuine.-“Gy 
id $40,000 in ‘‘war tax” because it was a high class medicinal 

= “International Food” §7"3 FEEDS ONE CENT“G@3 Roots, Herbs, Seeds end Barks and we pai 000 fix ' - A i 
Look f TOR Preperation vom A te Foods” did aes oe this tax See toomoeent OTs the Government that they did not use any medicinal ingredients and did not claim any medicinal 
ook at our old fences after years of service; ccenthena’ Stack Seat ‘ at 
our new ones will stand just as well because F i i e 
et wean rans semtine Armenian SuSety t6 Horses, Cattle —— —— ee eamren! Pigs. otis absolutely harmless even if taken into the human system. It won the _—— es at ~ — Sree 
The Hard Stee! Wire Fence Company, atteto. It is endorsed’ by Evory High Class Farm Paper. We will furnish Tbh a T 1s on spp a — pospie: vemos oueae +} istechadionah 
Cc Fall Ohl writers. Ifyou desire any cial information be sure and write us. We pay these people for this kind of work snd your letter r ~ Pp e ~ 

uyahoga alls, Be p Aa Food” is cold on @ “Spot Cash Guarantee” by Forty Thousand Dealers threughout the World. = — mene = ~4 compe — * near + sont = ting Hog Steen 
fs “| BI oO or. i) u le 
oven test it without any risk. Can you ask anything fairer? = make your Pigs or prey atte snesocly and has -- oe dagen? doco ummbboenlonsnainer hiaien 





Kap Beware of imitations! No Chemist cam separate all 


ow Many Apples 


Cider? No matter;it will 
leas if you usea 
































A $3000.00 ST 


OCK BOOK FREE 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES CATTLE. SHEEP HOGS. POULTRY. 


> Printed In Six Brilliant Colors. It cost us $8000 to have our Artists and Bngmerece moke these Engrav« 





oo This Intormeticeal Stock Book contains a Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department that will Save you Hundreds of . Neg -“ 
, common Diseases, etc., and tells how to treat them. is iNustrated Stock Book also gives Description, History and Illustrations of the ; ren 
eee Breeds of Horses Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. I also contains Life Engravings of many very noted Horses, Catto, Sheep an 
A J The Editor Of This Paper Will ‘Tell You That You Ought To Have One of Our Stock Books In Your Library For Reference. 
. DUPLEX MA INE x) tte WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 IN “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS STATED. 
Mtdt 3 . ta!) and Answer These 3 Questions: 
ful field fence maker. Ball aa aad] This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You Write Us (etter or pos 
Bearing, Automatic, simple, life-lasting. wy Bay tet—Bame This Paper. 2d—How Much Stock Have You? 84—Did You Evor Use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD!” 
af atid bo. 2 One it fo H., Largest Stock Food F. in the World ] MINNEAPOLIS, 
eve y factory in 
rpeet dust ed hens cern aa fe oe International Stock Food Co., samrt'e 
Fence at Cost of Wire: We Occupy 62,000 Feet of Floor Space. ' 
Pe aS. re. Ontalogus Been, fe] 2 0 a-1- 2) a ee) 2) ee, be Peale), | ian nae let. al selele) \ONAL WORM. POWDER yt boo er C 
POT C&S T NAT‘ONAL § \ ote) IN AL C Cc CURE NTERNAT'O UL HEALY 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, was oe rca as CO CURE ae 


Box Dié6é Muncie, indiana. 








